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‘* A very ancient Native of Faversham’’ 
has favoured us with the information that 
the late Bishop of Peterborough was born, 
not at London, but at Faversham, being 
the son of the Rev. Richard Marsh, A.M. 
who, at the time of the Bishop’s birth, 
and many years before and after, was the 
resident vicar of that place ; and on search- 
ing the parish register of Baptisms, the 
following entry has been found : 

“1757. Jan.3, Herbert, son of Richard 
Marsh, A.M. Vicar, and Elizabeth, his 
wife, was born Dec. 10.’? — N.B. The 
date Jan. 1757 is old style for 1757-8. 


L, P. J. suggests that, in page 200 of 
last month’s Magazine, ‘‘ the last de- 
scendant of this honourable name (Har- 
vey) was the late Sir Eliab Harvey, an 
Admiral,.and Member for Essex,’”’ should 
be ‘‘ the last male descendant,’’ as Sir Eliab 
Harvey, the Captain of the Temeraire at 
Trafalgar, left several daughters, one of 
whom is married to Mr. Bramston, Mem- 
ber for one of the divisions of Essex (see 
the Admiral’s memoir in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1830, Part i. p. 366.) 

In answer to an inquiry (p. 218) for 
the origin and meaning of the word Mar- 
tinet, CypwE11 remarks, that the term 
originated, as will appear by the follow- 
ing extract, with an officer in the army of 
Louis XIV.: ‘* A discipline, which has 
become still stricter, had introduced a 
new order into the army. There were 
then no inspectors of cavalry and infan- 
try, such as we have since seen, but two 
men, each unique in his way, performed 
those functions. Marriner then placed 
the infantry on the same footing of dis- 
cipline as exists at this day. ‘The Che- 
valier De Fourilles did the same for the 
cavalry. A year before, Martinet had 
introduced the use of the bayonet into 
some of the regiments. Hitherto it had 
not been in constant and uniform use. 
This, perhaps the last effort of the most 
fearful inventions of military art, was 
known, but little employed, because pikes 
were most in use. He had also designed 
pontoons of copper, which were easily 
carried in carts.’’—Voltaire, Age of Louis 
XIV. ch. xi. Such, there can be no doubt, 
is the origin of the word, especially when 
we consider that it isa military term. The 
name of Martinet, however, occurs in 
literary as well as in martial strictness. 
An advocate at the Parliament of Paris, 
in the reign of Louis XIII. was distin- 
guished by his pleadings, ‘‘ in which there 
are found a judgment and a pnrity of 
taste which were rare at that period 
among persons of his profession.’’—Beau- 
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vais, Dictionnaire Historique, art. Mar- 
tinet, where the former person is not 
mentioned. 

Mr. Haturwet. would feel obliged 
for any information relative to local 
nursery rhymes, or for any versions of 
the common ones different from the gene- 
rally received texts. He has in prepara- 
tion a work to be entitled ‘‘ Nursery 
Rhymes and Nursery Stories; their na- 
ture and history.”’ 

H. P. would be much obliged to any 
of our correspondents who could give him 
information respecting the Yorkshire 
family of Medhope or Midhope, one of 
whom, Edmund Medhope, Clerk of the 
House of Commons in Ireland, married 
Elizabeth, fifth daughter of Sir John 
Philipps, Bart., of Picton Castle, county 
Pembroke. According to the Philipps’ 
pedigree in the Heralds’ College, the lady 
was living in 1628, but the date of her 
marriage, which the writer wishes to as- 
certain, is not known. Her husband is 
designated as of Thona in King’s County. 

Avctor remarks: ‘‘ We are told in 
Ritson’s ‘ Bibliograph. Poetica,’ that a 
metrical version of the 13th Psalm by 
Queen Elizabeth, was published in a work 
by Bale; could any of your readers in- 
form me where or how I could obtain a 
sight of the work in question, or whether 
her Majesty’s version of the Psalm is to 
be met with in any other book ?”” 

It was a saying of Arthur, Lord Capel, 
the celebrated Royalist, that ‘‘a gentle 
acceptance of courtesies is as material to 
maintain friendly neighbourhood as boun- 
tiful presents.”’ 

Pennant derives the phrase, to bear the 
bell, from the custom of giving a bell as the 
prize at running-matches. A little golden 
bell was given at York, as the reward of 
victory, in 1607.—Pennant’s Tours in 
Wales, vol. i. p. 257, edit. 1810. 

Are not Milton’s celebrated lines, 


“Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise. 
(That last infirmity of noble minds,)’’ 


taken from Tacitus ? He says, Etiam sa- 
pientibus, cupido glorie novissima exui- 
tur. 

ERRATA. 


P. 208, for Penrill, read Pendrill. P. 
209, for Whatley, read Whalley. P. 288, 


Jor Henry Melville, A.M. read the Rev. 


Henry Melvill, B.D.; 1. 44, for form, 
read force ; col. 2,1. 21, for Preparation, 
read Proportion. P. 305, b. 15, for co. 


Sligo, read co. Kerry; line 54, read 
Henslowe. 
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The Life of Edward Gibbon, Esq. with Selections from his Correspondence, 
and Illustrations, by the Rev. H. H. Milman. 8vo. 1839. 


HAD Mr. Milman assumed the office of the Biographer of Gibbon, he 
would doubtless have given a life of that eminent writer which would 
have been the result of deep research and various inquiry,—which would 
have been distinguished at once for the acuteness of its criticism, the 
soundness of its philosophy, and the correctness and elegance of its style: 
but he has preferred the humbler task of re-editing the Memoirs 
which Gibbon composed ; occasionally illustrating them from his own 
stores of reading ; correcting what was erroneous, and supplying such 
additional information as has been collected subsequently to the time when 
the Historian drew his pleasing and animated portrait of himself. We think 
that Mr. Milman’s decision was altogether sound and just. For Gibbon’s 
narrative is composed throughout with great skill in the selection and - 
arrangement of his topics, and with an elaborate and finished elegance in 
the composition. No doubt he views the mental portrait of himself which 
he has sketched, in the flattering mirror of self-vanity ; and he speaks of 
his own projects, his pursuits, and his attainments with a satisfied com- 
placency * that may provoke a smile; yet in this self-love and admira- 





* As when (v. p. 95) he says, ‘‘ he made himself complete master of the French and 
Latin languages.”’ At p. 37, his ‘‘ verbosity’’ is somewhat longer than his ‘‘ argu- 
ment.’’ ‘* As soon as the use of speech had prepared my infant reason for the admis- 
sion of knowledge, I was taught the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic: so remote 
is the date, so vague is the memory of their origin in myself, that, were not the error 
corrected by analogy, I should be tempted to conceive them as innate.’? Whatever 
may have been Mr. Gibbon’s acquaintance with the language of the people whose 
history he wrote, we are indebted to him for a very elegant and probable emendation 
of a passage in a Roman poet (Lucan)— ‘ 


———— Tingit solennia campi 
Et non admisse diribet suffragia plebis. 

The common editions read ‘‘ dirimit.’’ ‘ Diribere’? was a word peculiar to the 
Comitia, and signifies to poll the votes in the regular divisions. With regard to the 
passage in Virgil’s Georgics, lib. iv. v. 287, on which Gibbon has written a very inge- 
nious dissertation, itis evidently corrupt, and the verses probably transposed ; perhaps 
some interpolated. Well may the critic exclaim—‘‘ Ce passage a bien couté des veilles 
aux scavans!’’ Heyne calls it ‘* locus vexatissimus ;’’ but Gibbon’s supposition that 
the Parthians were alluded to under the words “ Vicinia Persidis’’ was anticipated by 
Burman, and afterwards by Heyne. Mr. Gibbon’s modesty may incline him to say of 
his historical researches, ‘‘ that he doubts whether he has carried the torch of criticism 
and philosophy into the darkness of history ;’? but we may receive with confidence the 
assertion of one of the most accurate and enlightened of modern scholars, and one 
who was peculiarly competent to estimate Mr. Gibbon’s qualifications with exactness. 
‘* T have sometimes (says Dr. Vincent) by way of amusement traced Mr. Gibbon 
through his authorities in several detached portions of his History, and on every sub- 
ject but one I have found the extent of his acquisitions, the adjustment of his evidences, 
the accuracy of his deductions, and the comprehensive view of his subject, such as to 
place him in the very first rank of historians,’-—V. Misc. Works, v. iii. p. 505. 
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tion all is well dressed, and has an air of gentlemanly good breeding ; 
while his enthusiasm in his literary enterprises quite captivates the mind 
of the reader, and seems to inspire him with a kindred emulation. Com- 
pared with such a narrative, fresh with life and motion and truth, animated 
by the author's own feelings, and sketched by his own pencil, the ablest 
composition of another writer would appear devoid of interest. Gibbon, 
indeed, left little or nothing untold which another person could venture to 
supply: his autobiography is both personal and literary: it is copious 
enough in its outline, and minute enough in its details, to satisfy the most 
ardent curiosity ; he is seen both in his library and at his table; alone 
and in society; in his days of boyhood and in his declining life ; and if 
he has held a reserved and becoming silence on one subject, it is, as he 
justly observes, because a person's pecuniary affairs can be seldom im- 
~ to the world without exciting feelings either of envy or contempt. 

e has left his readers to believe that his life was passed, if not in afflu- 
ence, yet in the easy enjoyment of every reasonable desire: and he wisely 
shut the door of his cabinet against any more private or inquisitive research. 
But on no other part of his life or history is a similar restriction imposed 
—patet omnis tabula vite—we observe no signs of concealment or disen- 
genuousness in any part ; and if he speak of himself in a more sustained 
and high-toned style than the modesty of authors would allow ; yet he 
never attempts to elevate himself by the unjust degradation of his adver- 
saries ; le measures his own strength and theirs, and he feels the respect 
which he pays to them, reflects an additional dignity and value on himself. 
‘ «Liberé de eruditis loqui et judicare, si cum hac re conjunctus est summus 
amor veritatis, est res preclara et magni facienda; at sine veritatis amore, 
est effrenata turpisque licentia et petulentia.” We shall now add a few 
observations to the narrative, which Mr. Milman has enriched with his 
notes ; not with the foolish ambition of a rival, but rather to shew our 
respect for his labours, and the interest which we feel in his admirably 
arranged and executed work. 

P. 7. Thuanus de vita sua. This interesting autobiography was trans- 
lated into French, and the work enriched with portraits. See Jugleri 
Bibl. Histor. Lit. tom. ii. p. 1398. Niceron, Vies des Hommes JIlustres, 
p- x. p. m. 207, says that P. Puteanus and Rigaltius composed this work. 
It contains much curious literary history as well as political. It speaks, 
at p. 106, of the great picture now in our National Gallery (the Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus), as altogether designed by Mich. Angelo, and only painted 
by Seb. del Piombo :—“ Le dessein est de M. Ange.” From p. 208 (ed. 
1713) Goldsmith borrowed his story of the Bishop of Mande and his 
singular Purveyor of Game, which he has told in his Animated Nature. 

P. 8. On Jortin’s Life of Erasmus consult Coleridge's Friend, vol. i. p. 
226; and H. Walpole’s Letters to Lord Hertford, p. 250-252. Jortin’s 
materials were too scanty and imperfect ;—Burigny’s volumes may be read 
with advantage ;—but for the literary history of Erasmus the scholar 
should consult Heumanni Conspectus Reipub. Lit. t. ii. p. 278, and Disser- 
tatio J. A. Fabricii, 1717. Milton, in his well-known system of educa- 
tion, seems to have been anticipated by Erasmus. See Vie par Burigny, 
vol. i. p. 580. 

P. 9. For a curious anecdote on Cibber’s Provoked Husband see Miss 
Hawkins’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p.303 ; on the Careless Husband see Armstrong’s 
Miscellanies, vol. ii. p 246. The Memoirs of Grub-street, vol i. p. 239, 
and vol, ii. p. 63, should not be overlooked. On the Double Gallant see a 
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letter from Booth in Pope's Letters to Aaron Hill, p. 80, ed. 1751, 12mo. 
A play by Cibber called the Rival Queans, with the Humours of Alexander 
the Great, a comical tragedy, Dublin, 1729, 8vo. is of the greatest rarity, 
it was unknown to Reid and Jones, and is in no collection of Cibber’s 
works. 

P. 9. ‘That most amusing of autobiographers, the Italian artist.” It 
may not perhaps be uninteresting if we mention where afew works by this 
eminent artist are to be found. There is a silver bell at Strawberry Hill, 
and Lord Besborough has a bust of Demosthenes by him. See Dallaway 
on the Arts, p. 392. See also the print of Cleopatra in B. Hollis’s Life, 
vol. ii. 4to. A basso-relievo over the door in the Salon des Fleuves, in the 
Louvre at Paris, is said to be by Cellini, and a copy of the Laocoon at Flo- 
rence. See D’Uklanski’s Travels in Italy, vol. i. p. 74. Lady Morgan 
says (Italy, vol. i. p. 113, Milan), “ saw in the apartments of Signor Morosi 
a vase and stand of the richest workmanship by Cellini, reported to be the 
identical bacino e boccaletto of which he speaks with such delight in his 
life : they are of silver gilt.” Templeman in his Curious Remarks, vol. ii. 
p- 376, has a curious extract from Cellini on carbuncles ; and he mentions 
the advantageous manner in which Mr. Boyle speaks of Cellini. A silver 
tazza by this great artist is in the British Museum. In the Cabinet of 
Drawings at Munich is an original drawing by Cellini, presented to the Aca- 
demy of Painting at Florence for their seal, with the explanation in his own 
writing. Consult Vasari in his Life of the sculptor Fra Giov. Agnolo Mon- 
torsoli on this subject. The late artist M. S. P. Loutherbourg possessed 
a curious sword, on the hilt of which a battle- piece was exquisitely sculptured 
in alto relievo byCellini, and we have seen the superb helmet made for Francis 
the First, designed by his favourite artist Leonardi da Vinci, and executed 
by Cellini. Consult Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, p. 86, 4to.; Wal- 
poliana, vol. i. p. 116 ; Britton’s Arch. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 22; Forbes's Life 
of Beattie, vol. ii. p. 176. Nugent’s translation of Cellini’s Life was 
reviewed by Dr. Johnson : see his works, vol. ii. p. 194, ed. Murphy. 

P. 10. Mr. Milman has hardly done justice to the very entertaining 
and elegant autobiography of Huetius, which contains much interesting 
information of the scholars of the time, as Salmasius, ‘I’. Faber, Menage, 
&c. The expression in the title-page (Huetias de Rebus ad eum perti- 
nentibus), has been remarked and blamed, but perhaps unjustly, for the 
work was posthumous, and was edited by Sallengre. See Hist. Critique 
des Journaux, vol. ii. p. 153. See on the work Jugleri Bibl. Hist. Lit. 
vol. ii. p. 1398, and Reimani Catal. Bibliothece: Sue, t. i. pp.179-265 ; add 
Quarterly Review, No. vii. p. 103. There was not long since discovered 
at Caen a collection of manuscripts of Huet, containing a large corres- 
pondence with the most celebrated characters of the age of Louis X1V. 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Mad. Dacier, Christine, &c. and some Latin letters of 
his papil the Dauphin. 

P. 11. Life of Whiston. As the propriety of the marriage of Bishops 
has been lately canvassed and questioned, we are reminded of a curious 
passage in these odd Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 540. “I will venture to say that 
Bishop Hoadly and Bishop Hare seem to have been among the first pre- 
tending to be Christian bishops, that, having children already, and being in 
years, have married twice, and ventured to officiate as a Christian bishop 
afterwards ; and I verily believe that Bishop Burnet and Bishop Gooch are 
among the first that ever did so after they had married thrice; and Bishop 
Thomas, of Lincoln, the very first that has so done after he had married 
Jour times ! ! from the days of our Saviour to this day..,. This is a piece 
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of licentiousness, and a contradiction to the laws of the New Testament 
plainlyintolerable” 

P. 11. Memoirs of M. de Marolles. Onthese Memoirs consult l’Esprit 
de Guy Patin, p. 56, and D’Israeli's Curiosities of Literature, old series, 
vol. ii. p. 82; new series, vol. i. p. 333.... We think them not quite so 


dull as Mr. Milman pronounces them to be. 
P. 12. Biography of Ant. Wood. Amid a thousand insignificant and 
absurd details we sometimes meet with an interesting piece of gossip, as :— 


*¢ The club consisted of .. and Jo. Locke 
of the same house (Ch. Ch.) afterwards a 
noted writer. This Jo. Locke was a man 
ofa turbulent spirit, clamorous, and never 
contented. The club wrote and took notes 
from the mouth of their master, who sat at 
the upper end of a table, but the said Jo. 
Locke scorned to do it: so that while every 


man besides of the club were writing, he 
would be prating and troublesome.”— 
Again, ‘‘ John Dryden the poet being at 
Will’s Coffee House, in Covent Garden, 
was about eight at night soundly cudgelled 
by three men: the reason, as itis supposed, 
because he had reflected on certain persons 
in Absalom and Achitophel.” 


Frequently the narrative does not rise higher than 


‘This night old Joan began to make my 
bed.” or, ‘*A sturgeon, of eight feet long, 
was taken up at Clifton ferry. Dunch of 


Wittenham, Dr. Lamphire eat some of it. 
Hen. Price, of the Blue Boar, dressed it.” 


P. 82. Of Bayle Voltaire thus writes: ‘ Bayle, aussi reprehensible, 
et aussi petit quand il traite des pointes d'histoire, et des affaires du monde, 


qu'il est judicieux et profond quand il manié la dialectique.’’ 


See Essai 


sur les Meeurs, vol. v. p. 206, ed. 1785. 

P. 83. “ His lectures on history would compose, were they given to the 
public, a most valuable treatise.”—Gibbon is speaking of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, and Mr. Milman has added the following most interesting in- 
formation respecting these lectures :— 


‘« These lectures were left on the decease 
of Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell) in an 
imperfect state, with a strict injunction 
against their publication. By the friendly 
confidence of Lord Sidmouth, one of Lord 
Stowell’s executors, I have been permitted 
to read these papers. From the extraor- 
dinary progress which has been recently 
made in the study of Grecian Antiquities, 
by the scholars of Germany, the lectures 
which relate to these subjects will be found, 
perhaps, not quite to rise to the level of 
modern knowledge; but in all, there are 
passages which, for originality of thought, 


masculine good sense, and exquisite felicity 
of language, make me regret the sentence 
which has passed upon them by the re- 
serve or the diffidence of the author. One 
lecture, in particular, containing a more 
general view of society, struck me as a 
master-piece of composition, and as an 
example of English prose, peculiar indeed, 
and characteristic of the writer; but in 
purity, terseness, and a kind of sententious 
vigour, rarely equalled, and perhaps not 
surpassed, in the whole range of our lite- 
rature.”” 


P. 96: On Middleton's Life of Cicero, Mr. Milman judiciously observes, 


‘¢ The irremediable defect of Middleton’s work, which from its finished 
style will continue probably to occupy this favoured ground, is, that it is 
grounded so much on those Epistles which modern criticism rejects with 
unhesitating confidence.” Mr. Milman has justly praised the style. “We 
have nothing (says Mr. W. S. Landor) in our language so classical as the 
life of Cicero—nothing at once so harmonious and unaffected.” See Ima- 
ginary Conversations, vol. ii.p. 157. On C. Middleton’s acquaintance with 
the work of Bellendenus, see Parr's Life by Johnstone, vol. i. p. 195. On 
his other plagiarisms from Otta, &c. see ditto, p. 203. See also Warton 
on Pope, vol. ii. p. 260, and edition of Pope, vol. iv. p. 307. Fielding, in 
his Joseph Audrews, has given Middleton a sly hit—‘“Thou hadst no hand in 
that dedication and preface, or those translations which thou wouldst wil- 
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lingly have struck out of the Life of Cicero.” A pamphlet was published in 
1742, called “‘ The Death of Middleton in the Life of Cicero,” 8vo. ; also, 
“‘ An Attempt towards the Eulogium of Conyers Middleton, D.D., who de- 
parted from Life July 28, 1750, by Phileleutherus Londonensis,” 4to. Parr’s 
eulogy of him in his preface to Bellendinus is handsome and just : but his 
language is almost a cento from Cicero :—* Litera fuerunt Middletono non 
vulgares he et quotidian, sed uberrime, et maxim? exquisite. Fuit ju- 
dicium subtile, limatumque. Teretes et religiose fuerunt aures. Stylus 
ejus ita purus ac suavis, ita salebris sine ullis profluens, quiddam et canorum 
habet, numeros ut videatur complecti, quales in alio quopiam preter Ad- 
disonum frustra quesiveris. Animum fuisse ejusdem parum candidum ac 
sincerum, id vero fatear invitus, dolens,* coactus.” 

P. 102. “ The sublime author of the Pensées (Pascal),’’ says Mr. 
Milman, “‘ would have shuddered, if he could have foreseen the influence 
of his own works on minds like those of Voltaire and Gibbon.”—On this 
celebrated work much might be said which would be interesting, we 
think, to our readers, but want of room forbids.—‘‘ The Lettres Provin- 
ciales,”” says Mr. Southey, “ able as they are, and efficient beyond any 
other controversial writings, are worse than disingenuous: and the man 
who could write with such unfairness might justly be suspected of dis- 
honesty in acts as well as in words, whenever the interests of his sect or 
party was concerned.” So writes Schlegel: —“ The Lettres Provinciales 
have, in consequence of the wit and beauty of the language, become standard 
works in French literature. But if we would characterize them by their 
import and spirit, they form only a masterpiece of sophistry. Every one 
must admit that the author employed his genius in a very culpable manner, 
when he set the example of writing concerning religion in a tone of 
apparent levity and bitter sarcasm.”’ See Essays on Literature, vol. ii. 
p. 188. In an excellent article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. X. 
it is said, “ In the Lettres Provinciales, Pascal has dealt as unfairly with 
the Jesuits as if he had been trained in their school; for the doctrines 
and practices he exposes are charged on them as if they alone were guilty 
of so acting and teaching, whereas the other orders held the same opinions, 
and went on in the same course of action; and it is not on the Jesuits 
that the condemnation should fall, nor on any order, black, white, or grey, 
but on that Romish church, in the service of which they were all equally 
engaged, which adopted their legends, applauded their crimes, and en- 
couraged them to support its cause, by any means—per fas et nefas.” 
Consult also Benson’s Hulsean Lectures, vol. i. p. 28, discourse 2. On 
the literary merits of this work, our notes are too copious to extract on 
the present occasion. 

P. 106. Mr. Milman quotes a passage from D. Stewart's Preface to 
Encyclopedia, praising M. Allamand's criticism on Locke's arguments 
against innate ideas. We shall take the liberty of adding that this argu- 
ment has been reviewed with great learning and force by M. de Maistre in 
his most curious and interesting work Les Soirées de St. Petersburg. 
Lyons, 2 vols. 8vo. 1836. The author was the Sardinian Minister at the 
court of Russia. 

P. 111. “* Mademoiselle Curchod is now the wife of M. Necker, the 





* V. Tullii Paradoxa. Ut nihil faciat invitus, nihil dolens, nihil coactus. V. in 
Green’s Diary of Literature, 4to. pp. 52, 56, 57, 59, 219, many of Parr’s numerous 
loans from Cicero are detected. In this preface Novius means Lord Thurlow, and 
Miso-Themistocles the Duke of Richmond. 
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Minister, and perhaps the legislator of the French monarchy.’’—Of this 
lady, the mother of Madame de Staél, much curious information might be 
given.—She forbad her husband to bury her, and imposed on him the 
painful charge of keeping her corpse in a glass case. In December 1807, 
she had been removed toa fitter abode. Before her death, she had written, it 
is said, above four hundred letters, which she distributed among her friends, 
with an injunction to send one every month to her husband, as if coming 
immediately from herself in the other world. The body of Madame Necker, 
full dressed, and preserved in brandy, by her own request, was shown in 
that state to visitors for several years. The austerity of her temper and 
singularity of her disposition are well known. See Bakewell's Travels, 
vol, ii. p. 69. A volume she published, called ‘‘ Melanges,” we have never 
been able to meet with, but have heard it much praised. In the Man- 
uscrits de M. Necker, p. 206, is a curious passage, in which he attributes 
the King’s speech on the opening of Parliament in 1777, on the French 
joining the Americans, to Gibbon : he says Gibbon confessed he was the 
author— Je soupconnai M. Gibbon, et c’est parceque je le lui dis dans 
la suite que je sus par son aveu, ce qu'il ne m’auroit pas dit de lui-méme.” 

P. 114. To what Mr. Milman says of the work of Mons. de Beaufort 
we shall add a reference to Bibliotheca Parriana, p, 343, note. “ This book 
produced a full refutation from Mr. Hooke.”—On the work, see Twiss’s 
Epitome of Niebuhr, p. 9; Quarterly Review, No. tiv. p. 280; No. 
Lx. p. 67; Diary of a Lover of Literature, p. 25. 

P. 130. ‘* I was introduced to Lady Hervey, the mother of the present 
Earl of Bristol.” This, we presume, was Mary Lepell, Lady Hervey, 
whose Letters were published in 1821, who is celebrated in Pope’s verses, 
and of whom we possess an elegant drawing by Richardson. ‘There is also 
a small print of her, S. G, sculpsit. 

P. 137. “The perfect composition, the nervous language, the well- 
turned periods of Dr. Robertson inflamed me to the ambitious hope that I 
might one day tread in his footsteps.” Mr. Gibbon confines himself 
here to the praise of Robertson’s style. What say the critics on the 
matter? ‘‘'The reader must beware of following Robertson’s Romance 
—his so called History of Charles the Fifth.” (Europe during the Middle 
Ages, Lardner’s Cycl.i p. 280.)—‘* What Robertson,’’ says Mr. Southey, 
‘* has said of Ant. Solis, may be applied to himself. I know no author in 
any language whose literary fame has risen so far above his real merits.” 
v. Omniana, i. p. 141.—“ The reputation of this author must rest upon 
his History of Scotland, if that can support it,—his other works are 
miserably deficient.” V.Southey’s Brazil, vol. i. p. 639. Yet Robertson's 
account of private warfare during the middle ages has received high 
praise from Mr. Hallam: V. Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 231. We believe that 
Burke reviewed his America in the Annual Register. 

Ibid. “ The calm philosophy, the careless, inimitable beauties of his 
friend and rival (Hume) often forced me to close the volume with a 
mixed sensation of delight and despair."—Mr. Landor informs us that 
“the style of our historian, Hume, is evidently taken from a French 
translation of Machiavelli.” See Imag. Conv. vol. i, p. 275. So little 
curiosity was excited by Hume’s history, that of the first volume, con- 
taining the reign of the Stuarts, the number sold in a year was under 
fifty. (See Russell’s Life of Russell, vol. i. p. 45.) The following sen- 
tence (he is speaking of a conference held by Charles, &c.) was in the first 
edition of Hume, but left out in all the subsequent—“ This self-command 
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of Charles was united to perfect candour and sincerity ; otherwise it had 
merited but small praise.” 

P. 145. ‘* A citizen of old Rome might have smiled at the best Latinity 
of the Germans and Britons.’-—How this may be, we know not ; although 
a modern Latin writer would hardly write, << Ille se profecisse sciat, cui 
Cicero valde placebit.” Scheller, in his admirable work, Preceptor Styli 
bene Latini, Proemium, p. 12, reckons Politian, Bembo, Grevius, Gesner, 
Ernesti, and Ruhnken, as the best writers of Latin; he might have 
added Facciolati. 

P. 147. Mr. Milman says, “ Perhaps the most extraordinary effort of 
composition in a foreign language, by an Englishman, is the translation of 
Hodibras, by Mr. Townley.” Townley was an officer in the Irish brigade ; 
he was uncle to Charles Townley who left the marbles to the Museum. 
The publication of the translation of Hudibras was superintended by Mons. 
L’Abbé Turberville Needham. Larcher also assisted in it. It is curious 
that when the Critical Reviewers reviewed Tytler’s Essay on Translation, 
they would not believe in the existence of this book ; it was so scarce at 
that time. In this translation the Epistle to Sidrophel is omitted. 

P. 150. “ The loss of so many weary and idle hours was not com- 
pensated by any elegant pleasures ; and my temper was insensibly soured by 
the society of our rustic officers..—Yet among these rustic officers was 
one who deserved a better mention. W. Mitford, the historian of Greece, 
was in the same militia, the South Hampshire, with Gibbon, at the same 
time ; and he has told the writer of this note, that Gibbon first incited 
him to write the History of Greece: thus were our two ancient histories 
written by two militia officers; and the latter one, that of Greece, literally 
in the tent of acamp. ‘ Hanc et Pallas amat.” 

P. 159. “ The literary part of these histories,” (Roscoe's Lives of 
Lorenzo de Med.) says Mr. Milman, “ is executed with much elegance. 
The great political portion would require a firmer and more vigorous 
hand.” An eminent critical scholar of the present day speaks in a letter 
penes me on this subject, ‘ Wyttenbach’s Life of Ruhnken, and 
Roscoe's Lives of the nurging fathers of reviving literature, I would place 
on the same shelf—they are very light reading on very ‘ grave subjects.’” 
So much for the literature. As for the political portion, “It is to be re- 
gretted that the accomplished biographer of Lorenzo de Medeci should 
have taken no pains to inform himself of the most ordinary particulars in 
the constitution of Florence. Among many other errors,” &c. See Hal- 
lam's Midd. Ages, v. i. p. 428. 

P. 164. “ I laid aside for some time Le Clerc’s Bibliotheque Universelle 
to look into the Bibliotheque Choisie, which is by far the better work.” 
M. de la Croze assisted Le Clerc in the Bibl. Universelle, but not in the 
Bibliotheque Choisie. He wrote the eleventh volume entirely ; but the 
reader should be informed that it was a Mons. Cornard de la Croze, often 
confounded with the other scholar of the same name. See Hist. de Bayle, 
par Monnoye, p. 136. Niceron, Mém, Hom. Ill. p. 139. 

P. 168. “I read Blackwell's Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Ho- 
mer.” This book is now, I should think, seldom read, or even consulted, 
and yet Bishop Berkeley is supposed to have assisted the author.—See 
Warton's Pope, v. ii. p. 224. Blackwell in his work took many observa- 
tions from the valuable book of Gravina de Poesi, particularly from the 
twelfth section. Blackwell’s unfortunate admiration of the style and man- 
ner of Shaftesbury betrayed him into perpetual affectations, See Warton’s 

Gent. Mac. VoL. XII. 2x 
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This 


book has been ascribed to Thomas Gordon ; see Green's MS. Diary. It 
was translated into French by M. Q. de Roissy, Paris, an 7, 8vo. and 


Beattie’s Essays, p. 756, 4to. 


P. 190. To the extract from M. 


Suard, made by the Quarterly Re- 


view, as quoted by Mr. Milman, on Gibbon’s manners, I will add one by 
the same author on the impression made by Gibbon’s person. 


* Paris avait trop de séduction pour 
lui, et il parait qu’il avait aussi de sa per- 
sonne une opinion assez avantageuse 
pour ¢tre persuadé que les seducteurs de- 
vaient le chercher. Un mari qui alla se 
coucher tranquillement en le laissant seul 
avec sa femme, lui parait un fou et un 
insolent ; il prit cette securité pour une 
injure. Un coup d’eil jété sur le por- 
trait en décousure d’ Edouard Gibbon, 
et fait par Madame Browne, prouve assez 
bien que les femmes ne le voyaient pas 
d’un autre ceil quejles maris. Cette cari- 
cature est si ingénieusement saisie, et si 
ressemblante qu’elle est un chef-d’ceuvre 
dans le genre des portraits.’’ ‘‘ L’auteur 
de la grande et superbe Histoire de l’Em- 
pire Romain avait & peine quatre pieds 
sept i huit pouces, le tronc immense de 
son corps 4 gros ventre de Siléne était 


P. 190. “ Le M. de Mirabeau. 


posé sur cette espéce de jambes gréles qu’ 
on appelle fliites. Ses pieds assez en de- 
dans pour que la pointe du droit pdt em- 
brasser souvent la pointe du gauche, 
étaient assez longs, et assez large pour 
servir de socle A une statue de cing pieds 
six pouces. Au milieu de son visage, 
pas plus gros que le poing, la racine de 
son nez s’enfermait dans le crane plus 
profondement que celle du nez d’un Kal- 
muck; et ses yeux, trés vifs mais trés 
petits, se perdaient dans les mémes pro- 
fondeurs. Sa voix, que n’avait que des 
accens aigus, ne pouvoit avoir d’autre 
moyen d’arriver au coeur que de percer 
les oreilles. M. Suard, qui aimait si 
peu et a voir et a faire surtout des cari- 
catures, peignait souvent M. Gibbon, et 
toujours comme Madame Brown.’’—v. 
Mem. de Suard, v. ii. p. 191. 


Cet homme est singulier ; il a assez 


d' imagination pour dix autres, et pas assez de sens rassis pour lui seul.”’ 


‘The eccentric father of a more eccentric son. The father was a mix- 
ture of the political ceconomist and the speculative reformer, the high 
aristocratic noble and the despotic master. His memoirs and letters have 
been published and translated, and present some curious family pictures. 

P. 194. ‘Se trouve moyen de lire les lettres de Busbequius, &c.” 
He was the son of Giles Ghislier, Lord of Boesbec in Flanders. He was 
employed as ambassador from Ferdinand the First to Solyman the Second. 
He added more than an hundred Greek manuscripts to the Imperial 
Library. He also brought the first lilac from Constantinople in 1562. 
See Matheola on Dioscorides. In the Catal. Bibl. Harl. No. 8788, “Ces 
lettres qui venaient d’un habile ministre, homme d’un grand sens, et d'un 
grande penetration, font connoitre l|’etat de la cour de France sous 
Henri ILI. depuis 1570 jusque 1586. Tl mourut l’'an 1592, en retournant 
de France 4 Bruxelles, apres avoir ¢té éxtremement maltraité par un parti 
de la Ligue.”—See Ed. Clarke’s Travels, P. iii. vol. ii. p. 465. 

P. 206. The unfavourable portrait of L. whom Gibbon met at Florence 
with Lord Palmerston, we suppose is that of the younger Lord Lyttelton. 

P. 218. “ Mémoires Litéraires de la Grande Bretagne, 2 vols. 1768.” 
Gibbon's own copy of this book is now on our table. We should think, 
that besides the review of Lyttelton’s history,* which Gibbon has owned, 
that also of Ferguson's History of Civil Society and Lardner’s Récuetl 
were by him ; and in the second volume the review of Boswell’s Corsica, 
the sly hits at Johnson, and the parallel between Milton and Paoli, must 
have received some amusing touches from his pen. ‘The account of the 
spectacles and beaux arts is at this time not unentertaining : when the 





* On the accuracy of Gibbon’s French style, see Class, Journal, No. xxii. p. 356, 
and No. xxviii. p. 356, 
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town was divided between Johnson’s Irene, and the Agis of Douglas: 
when Aaron Hill’s Merope and Alzira were in vogue ; and Mr. Murphy's 
Orphan of China made a deep sensation: when in pictures the contest 
lay between Mr. Hayman and Mr. Penny, and a Mr. Dawes was a formi- 


dable rival to a Mr. Collet. 
volume,— 


“ George I. assistait 4 la réprésentation 
d’Henri VIII. tragédie de Shakspear. 
Henry VIII. ordonnant a sur ministre 
Wolsey d’envoyer des lettres circulaires 
d’indemnité dans les provinces ot on 
avéit refuse de payer certains imposts 
fort onereux, le Cardinal dit bas 4 Crome 
well, ‘ Les provinces sont irrités contre 
moi; faites publier, que c’est par notre 


We will transcribe an anecdote from the first 


intercession que cette révocation et ce 
pardon ont lieu.’ George I. sourit alors 
de l’art du ministre, qui, auteur du mal 
dont on se plaignait, derobait & son 
maitre le merite de la réparation, et se 
tournant vers le prince de Galles—‘ Vous 
voyez, George,’ lui dit-il, ‘ce que vous 
avez i attendre un jour.’—Ce Roi donniit 
un bel example.’’ 


P. 223. Of Warburton’s Divine Legation, Sir J. Mackintosh says; “ It 
delighted me more than any book I had yet read: and which perhaps 
tainted my mind with a fondness for the twilight of historical hypothesis ; 
but which certainly inspired me with that passion for investigating the 
history of opinions which has influenced my reading through life. The 


luminous theory of hieroglyphics, as a stage in the progress of society be- 
tween picture writing and alphabetic characters, is perhaps the only addi- 
tion made to the stock of knowledge in this extraordinary work.” —v. Life, 
i.p. 10. There was an answer to it, among others, by a Rev. T. Bell, 
whose strictures on the quotations from the ancients are deserving of 
notice, as illustrating how much may be achieved by slight alterations and 
omissions in the text of an author who is not in every one’s hands.—See 


Russell’s Con. of Sacr. and Prof. History, vol. iii p. 537. 

P. 236. To Mr. Milman’s quotations from Colman’s Random Records, 
on Gibbon, add the following from Sismondi’s Travels in Switzerland, vol. 
i. p. 280. ‘* Gibbon has not left here a pleasing remembrance of him- 
self. Whimsically particular about his hours, very selfish, disgusting in 
his appearance. An English traveller published an account of him and his 
mode of life, absurd and offensive ; yet a gross mistake he had committed, 
was so gratifying to Gibbon, that he forgave all the rest. He said that 
the historian rode on horseback every morning !” 

P. 248. From the correspondence of Mr. Whitaker, as given here, if 
we turn to his book, we find it written with great coarseness and vulgarity ; 
but containing many critical observations and censures of importance. In 
one instance, however, ‘‘ the woodcock is caught in his own springe.” * 
We will give the passage, as it gave rise to the blunder of more than one 
scholar :—‘* Mr. Gibbon speaks of that asserted repetition of Archimedes’ 
burning-glasses by Proclus in these terms—‘ a machine was fixed on the 
walls of the city consisting of an hexagon mirror of polished brass.’ And 
the note annexed tells us that Tzetzes describes the artifice of these 
glasses. Mr. Gibbon therefore refers to Tzetzes for his account of them ; 
but an unlucky blunder in his rea/ author detects his delusive reference 
to the nominal one. The words of Tzetzes are these— 

‘Qs Mapkeddos 8’ areatnae Bodnv exewas togov 
‘Efayov ovte katomrpoy erextnvev 6 yepav, 
which translated runs thus :— 





* We have never seen Mr. Milman’s edition of Gibbon’s History, therefore do not 
know if he has observed Whitaker’s mistake : if he has, we resign to him the credit of 
the discovery with pleasure, 
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When Marcellus removed the ships a bow-shot off, 

Old Archimedes actually brought out a mirror and fixed it. 
But where is this mirror said to be, as Mr. Gibbon denominates it, an 
hexagon? in these very lines, as Mr. Gibbon renders them, the word 
efaywr, he considers as eaywvos, and the production of the mirror he in- 
terprets into the sevangular nature of it. Nor is this all. The blunder is 
not his own; he derives it from the hand of another, Buffon, v. Dutens’ 
“ Discoveries attributed to the Moderns,” p. 325 ; who says, “‘ Buffon mis- 
took efaywy fer efaywyvos.” But what if Buffon and Gibbon are right, and 
the two learned critics Dutens and Whitaker under a ludicrous mistake, 
with their miserable translation—actually brought! The line should be 
read thus—Efaywyvov rt karorrpov—the two letters ov had escaped from 
the efaywy, and were joined to the ru.* 

P. 255. The mention of Sir D. Dalrymple suggests to the author of 
these notes, that it might not be obtrusive if he ventured to bring again 
to public criticism an emendation he made on a passage in Sir D. Dalrym- 
ple’s account of the martyrs in Smyrna, where twenty pages (from 132 
to 152) are exhausted in canvassing the circumstances connected with the 
history of the miracle attending Polycarp’s death of the Dove. The text 
is €jAOe wepicrepa Kai rriOos &epwaros—* there went from him a Dove 
and much blood.” A strange and improbable construction! We think 
that the insertion of a single letter will restore the passage to its integrity 
and remove at once the ancient legend from its insecure pedestal. Read 
éinhOe wept orepva cai rAnOos duparos—“ Much blood flowed from his 
stomach or breast.” Jortin suspected the text was wrong, but his correc- 
tion was proposed with no confidence in its truth. See Remarks on Eccl. 
Hist. i. p. 356, 

P. 274. For an account of the fabrication of White’s Bampton Lectures 
(a most disgraceful transaction in literature), consult Monthly Review, vol. 
Ixxiii. 1785, p. 53, and Dr. 8S. Parr’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 553, 572, 
587, 593, 637, &c. See also Johnstone’s Life of Parr, vol. i. p. 205. 

P. 286. “ In his tour to Switzerland, Sept. 1788, Mr. Fox gave me 
two days of free and private society,” &c. We do not know whether the 
following lines by Mr. Fox on Gibbon are familiar to our readers. 

UPON THE PROMOTION OF MR. GIBBON TO THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
BY C. J. FOX, ESQ. 
King George, in a fright, 
Lest Gibbon should write 
The story of Britain’s disgrace, 
Thought no means more sure 
His pen to secure 
Than to give the Historian a place. 
But his caution is vain, 
’Tis the curse of his reign 
That his projects should never succeed ; 
Tho’ he write not a line, 
Yet a cause of Decline 
In the author’s example we read. 
His book well describes 
How corruption and bribes 
Overthrew the great empire of Rome ; 
And his writings declare 
A degen’racy there, 
Which his conduct exhibits at home. 





* In looking at the Basil edition of the Chiliads of Tzetzes, 1546, fol. we find that 
the text is corrected in the margin, as we have given it, 
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P. 319. “It is remarkable,” says Mr. Milman, “ that Mr. George 
Ellis should have originated the two perhaps most successful collections of 
satirical poetry in our language. The Rolliad and the poetry of the 
Antijacobin,” &c. The plan of the Rolliad was arranged at a club at 
Beckett’s. The chief writers, Tickell, Fitzpatrick, Lord John Townshend, 
Richardson, G. Ellis, Dr. Laurence, some contributions from Bate Dudley, 
Mr. O‘Beirne (Bishop of Meath), and Sheridan’s friend Read. The 
prose was chiefly by Dr. Laurence. Mr. Rolle provoked this satirical 
warfare by the part he took in interrupting by coughing, laughing, and 
other noises, the speeches of Burke. Mr. G. Ellis was dining with Pitt, 
and some of his brother wits asked him various questions as to the authors 
of this work; Pitt, overhearing from the upper end of the table, kindly 
leaned towards Ellis, and said 


‘¢ Immo age, et a prima dici hospes origine nobis.”’ 


The word “hospes” applied to the new convert was happy, and the 
“ erroresque tuas’’ that follows was perhaps left to be implied. — See 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan, vol. i. p. 420, and Pursuits of Literature, p. 122. 
G. Ellis was the author of a small poetical volume, called Poetical Tales, 
by Sir Gregory Gander, Knight, 1778, 12mo. oy 

P. 344. The account Gibbon gives of Necker in his recent retirement, 
is curious and interesting. See on this subject the Memoirs of the Princess 
de Lamballe, vol. i. p. 343 ; vol.ii. p. 183. Necker always attributed his 
dismissal to the influence of the Polignacs: his retirement was sudden 
and secret. See Mém. de Segur, vol. i. p. 183. Necker wrote the Eloge 
of Colbert. See Palissot, Mémoires. 

P. 402. “ The terrace is shaded with the new acacias and plantains.” 
It is singular that such a vulgarism(though found in Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novels) 
should have escaped Gibbon, as plantains for platanes or plane-trees. 


And now it is but fair to Mr. Milman, before we conclude, to afford our 
readers a specimen of the exact and elegant criticism with which this 
volume is enriched by him: nor can we do better than select his well 
drawn and elegant character of Hume :— 


“‘ The sketch of his own life by David had just fancy enough to give an agree- 





Hume is singularly interesting as the key 
to his opinions and even to his style. 
Hume seems to have been endowed with 
the most remarkable coolness of tempe- 
rament, both in body and in mind. He 
glided through life without having ex- 
perienced, except on one occasion, a pro- 
found emotion, or known the power of 
strong sensation. To this inborn calm- 
ness, or almost torpidity of his nature, 
may be traced both the amiable and phi- 
losophic serenity of his life and manners, 
and the sceptical tendency of his opin- 
ions. He was superior to, or at least 
exempt from, the ordinary disquietudes 
and anxieties which harass the man of 
letters. Failure did not depress, nor 
success elevate him above the usual equa- 
ble line of his mind. Asawriter, he was, 
as near as possible, a creation of pure 
intellect. The disturbing forces of the 
imagination and the passions never for 
an instant interfered with the piercing 
sagacity of his judgments, or the micro- 
scopic precision of his investigations, He 


able vividness to his style, and to elevate 
him at times into even a master in historic 
painting. Like an unruffled sheet of 
water, his mind reflected everything that 
passed over it, with the most clear and 
exquisite distinctness. At the same time 
he was disqualified by this innate placidity 
for justly appreciating the force of those 
more violent emotions and loftier senti- 
ments which agitate mankind in general. 
He viewed human nature, not as a man 
of like passions, but as an inquiring me- 
taphysician. Though with singular judg- 
ment he rarely intrudes the philosopher 
into the department of the historian ; yet 
the same cast of mind and even the same 
tone of language prevail throughout his 
historical and philosophical writings. 
Hume’s philosophy seems to delight in 
the process of inquiry without caring 
whether it arrives at any definite or satis- 
factory conclusion, Suspense of mind 
on those points on which doubt and un- 
certainty work up more sensitive and 


high-strung winds to insanity, did not 
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cause to him the slightest uneasiness. 
He reposed as peaceably upon his doubts, 
as the most ardent enthusiast upon his 
faith. Even the approach of death did 
not affright his mind from its smooth pro- 
priety. He was content to await with 


[Oct. 


incurious and unapprehensive patience 
the solution of the great mystery of all: 
and in this singular man, incredulity for 
once almost rivalled the self-command 
of Christian resignation to the divine 
will.” 


This character does honour both to Mr. Milman’s candour and penetra- 
tion: and those who remember how Hume was described in the days of 
Hurd* and Johnson, will listen with pleasure to the more philosophic and 
discriminating judgments of the present age, which can make a generous 
allowance to the merits of so great a writer, without palliating his offences, 
or being blind to his defects. In a page or two afterwards, Mr. Milman 


has given us a very interesting note on the Confessions of Rousseau, but 


we have unfortunately no further space for quotation. 





Mr. Urban, Brit. Mus. Aug. 20. 

I CERTAINLY understood Mr. 
ForseEs’s expressions to imply, that a 
great proportion of the words com- 
mon to Welsh and Gaelic are not 
essential to the latter language; and 
that half, or even the whole of them, 
might be surrendered, without detri- 
ment to his cause. It appears now 
that the converse proposition is the 
more legitimate one, viz. that the 
terms in question are no original por- 
tion of the Welsh language, having 
been borrowed by the Cymro from the 
Gael; and that they are not even now 
essential to its integrity. This will 
enable’ us to place the matter on a 
more clear and intelligible footing, 
and I am perfectly willing to discuss 
it on this ground. 

I readily admit that a multitude 
of substantives and adjectives are bor- 
rowedt in many languages, but it is 
usually very easy to distinguish be- 
tween them and vernacular terms. 
The English have adopted many Greek, 
Latin, and French words, but do our 
peasantry employ them in ordinary 
discourse, to denote common and fa- 


miliar objects? Yet we are tosuppose 
that the names used by every Welsh 
farmer for body, head, hair, skin, ear, 
cheek, lip, tooth, back, elbow, hand, 
knee, foot, bull, cow, calf, pig, lamb, 
right, left, black, white, with thou- 
sands of similar terms, have been bor- 
rowed from a foreign language, and 
that the ancestors of the Cymro carried 
this ‘‘appropriation principle” so far as 
to take twenty names for hill and 
mountain which did not belong to 
them. If this didreally happen, 1 can 
only say that I do not know of a 
parallel case in any other language. 
In fact, any one who takes the trouble 
to examine the Latinized words intro- 
duced into our own tongue, will find 
that the bulk of them are abstract and 
scientific terms, adopted, for the most 
part, since the fourteenth century; 
and though very convenient in a refined 
period of society, by no means neces- 
sary in a ruder one. 

The terms common to Welsh and 
Gaelic, stand, I conceive, on a very 
different footing. Two strong points 
in my argument, overlooked by Mr. 
Forses, were, 1. The simple words 





* One of Hurd’s expressions was, speaking of Hume, ‘ a puny dialectician from 
the north, who came to the attack with a beggarly troop of routed sophisms.’’ ‘ He 
was the philosophic head of a philosophic gang who dealt in mere pedlar’s wares of 
matter and of motion.’”? See Hurd’s Remarks, p. 7-11. ‘Tracts by a Warburtonian, 
p- 161. Scarcely less arrogant and unbecoming is the language of Dr. Beattie in his 
Essay on Truth ; where questions on the most abstruse theories, as on Liberty and 
Necessity, the existence of Matter, &c. are treated in the spirit of a political pamphlet, 
or a party question. It was not by sucha hand, or in such a warfare, that Hume 
was doomed to fall. Dr. Hurd boasted that a “ vacant hour was fully sufficient to 
expose to the laughter of every man who could read, the futility, license, and vanity 
of Mr. David Hume.’’ Compare with this language the temperate and discriminating 
view of Hume’s merits as a philosopher, in D. Steuart’s Pref. to the Encyclopedia, 
P. 1. p. 171, &e. 

+ It must be remembered that my argument did not turn on the mere co-existence 
of corresponding terms, but on the fact of there beipg so many in a number of words 
taken at random, 
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in Welsh, now assumed to be bor- 
rowed, are extensively used in deriva- 
tion and composition. 2. A great 
proportion of the prepositions, words 
absolutely indispensible, are identical 
in both languages, and cannot be 
exotics in either, since neither Gael nor 
Cymro could possibly do without 
them. To this it may be added, that 
a considerable number of the most im- 
portant prefixes and affixes, such as 
give their peculiar character to all 
synthetic languages, are of common 
origin in both tongues, and similarly 
employed. To shew that I do not 
make this assertion rashly, I subjoina 
list of the principal prepositions and 
prefixes in Gaelic, with their equiva- 
lents in Welsh and Cornish. 


Gaelic. Welsh, &c. 
Ag, at, with ; Ag. 

Air, on ; Ar. 

An, (privative) An. 

Ann, Ion, *In, in; Yn. 

As, out ; TEs. [in compos.] 
Amh, (privative) ; Av. 

Ath, (Latin re-) Ad. 

Co, Comh, with ; Cy, Cyv. 
Di, Dith (priv.) ; Di, Dis. 
Do, to; Da. [Corn.] 
Eil, other ; All, Ail, Eil. 
Faoi, Fuidh, under; Gwo, Go. 


Fead, through, along; Hyd. 


*For, upon, over ; Gwor. 
*Frith, against; Gwrth. 

O, Ua, from ; oO. 

Re, to; Re [Corn.]} 
Ro, very ; Rhy. 

So (Gf. €v-) Hy. 

Tar, over; Tra. 

Tre, through ; Trwy. 
Trasd, across ; Tros. 


I omit, for brevity’s sake, a number 
of adverbial particles, as well as many 
adjectives and substantives, such as 
ceann, chief; leth, half ; bith, everlast- 
ing; ion, right, very; lan, full; leor suf- 
ficient, &c. &c. employed extensively 
as prefixes in bothlanguages. Indeed 
the above list is amply sufficient to 
prove my point; since, insignificant 
as the words may seem, they are in 
reality of the most vital importance. 
They must, from their very nature, be 
indigenous ; and if they are essential in 
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Gaelic, which will hardly be denied, 
they are much more so in Welsh, 
because the latter is in a much 
higher degree a synthetic language. 
It would be impossible to find a 
page of Welsh composition without a 
number of the above particles, most 
of them necessary to the sense; and 
it is not too much to affirm that, if 
they were taken away, Welsh would, 
for all practical purposes, cease to be 
a language. Let any man take a page 
of Greek at random, and try the ex- 
periment of blotting out two-thirds 
of the prepositions, separate and in 
composition; he will then immediately 
appreciate the force of this argu- 
ment. 

The originality of words in Welsh 
may be also ascertained by the deri- 
vatives formed from them, according 
to the peculiar characteristics of the 
language. Exotic words do not branch 
out into a multitude of native forms, 
any more than the tropical plants of 
our conservatories spread in our open 
fields. The terms adopted by the later 
Latin writers from the Greek stand 
perfectly isolated—while vernacular 
ones become parents of entire families 
of words. These two criteria of com- 
position with particles and derivation, 
will help us to form some judgment 
of the relative claims to originality on 
behalf of the Welsh and Gaelic; and 
I am content to appeal to Mr. Forbes’s 
brief specimens for the practical illus- 
tration of them. The first substantive 
in the Gaelic quotation—Thighearna 
(Lord), can as certainly be proved to be 
genuine Celtic as any word in the dic- 
tionaries. The corresponding Welsh 
is Teyrn, anciently written Tegyrn. 
A reference to Owen will shew fifty 
derivatives and compounds, having 
teyrn for their first member, nine of 
them being verbs and adjectives. The 
Highland Society’s dictionary musters 
three substantives and one adjective, 
not quite in the ratio of one to twelve. 

The next word which I shall notice 
is the W. orfoledded (exult over), com- 
pounded of gor (Gael. for) and mo- 
leddu, a derivative of moli (to praise— 





* The words marked * are obsolete, or nearly so. 
+ Some of the particles separable in Gaelic, are inseparable in Welsh, and vice- 


versA, 
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Gael. mol.) Here again, we find up- 
wards of thirty derivatives from moli, 
including a dozen verbs and adjectives, 
while mol has barely branched out 
into one substantive, and one adjective. 
To say therefore that the Welsh root 
is borrowed from the Gaelic, is like 
asserting that the Greek A¢yo—with 
its host of descendants, came from the 
Latin lego. 

We next find ngelynion (enemies), 
singular, gelyn. The Scottish Gaelic 
has, 1 believe, no corresponding term, 
but the ancient Irish has gaulam 
(O’Reilly’s Dict.). It stands how- 
ever perfectly* isolated, while gelyn is 
accompanied by ¢en derivatives. To 
prove, then, that it was originally 
adopted from the Irish, would, I con- 
ceive, be a difficult task, on more 
accounts than one. 

It would be easy to collect many 
hundreds of similar instances, but I 
will“content myself with observing, 
once for all, that when the same ele- 
ments coexist in the two languages, the 
compounds and derivatives in Welsh 
generally exceed those in Gaelic, in the 
ratio of at least ten toone. If, there- 
fore, the Welsh did actually borrow 
or steal the terms in question, it must 
be admitted that they have taken much 
better care of them than the original 
owners did. 

I will just add a striking instance 
of parallelism in the two tongues. 
Each possesses three words for the 
adjective like, as follows :— 

Gael. Welsh. 
amhail ; aval. 

samhail ; haval. 
cosamhail, cosmhuil ; cyhaval. 

. The above words are perfectly iden- 
tical in origin, as well as indigenous 
in both branches. A decisive proof 
that the Welsh have not borrowed in 
this case, is, that they alone possess 
the genuine root, viz. mal (like); in 
the other dialects lost, or corrupted 
into mar. 

To bring then this tedious argument 
to a conclusion, 1 beg to express a 
most decided conviction that the con- 
verse of the proposition I advanced as 
to Gaelic, does hold with respect to 
Welsh, and in a much more eminent 
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degree. To take away all Gaelic ele- 
ments from it, would make as sad 
havock with the language, as cutting 
off legs, arms, and tongues would with 
the persons of those who speak it. 
Even the little fragment adduced by 
Mr.Forses would, if operated upon in 
this way, lose nine pronouns, four pre- 
positions, and be subjected to the muti- 
lation of three verbs, and at least as 
many nouns. Nay more, this con- 
formity of words is not so strong a proof 
of affinity as the grammar and structure 
of the passage. The compound prono- 
minal forms ynot (in thee), arnaf (over 
me), the preterite termination in ais 
(Irish as-eas), the passive form gwa- 
radwydder (Lat. confundar), and above 
all the initial mutations in Nuw, 
ngelynion, answering to the Irish 
eclipses ndia, ngalan, are to me direct 
evidentes of relationship, outweighing 
many pages of argumentation and 
assumption, however ingenious and 
plausible. 

At the same time, I freely admit that 
a great proportion of Gaelic vocables 
are not to be identified in Welsh, as 
we now have it. But to assume that 
these are genuine Celtic, and the non- 
Gaelic portion of Welsh not so, is 
clearly a two-fold begging of the 
question. Let it be remembered 
that the controversy really hinges on 
this point—Is Welsh a Celtic dialect ? 
that is, is it allied to the language an- 
ciently spoken by those inhabitants of 
Gaul, Italy, and Germany, who called 
themselves Celts? It might turn out 
upon inquiry that Cymric and Armo- 
rican agree closely with the parent 
tongue in words and forms; while a 
great proportion of the Gaelic dialects 
has came from other sources. I my- 
self have certainly an opinion upon 
the subject, and perhaps possess a 
little information, which I may one 
day lay before the public in a more 
extended form than is practicable in 
the pages of a Magazine. If Mr. 
Forses is wrong, he will not be sorry 
to be set right; if his theory be sound, 
he will have cause to rejoice in case 
his opponent ventures to write a book. 

Yours, &e. 


R. Garnerr. 





* It is not improbable that both words are from the root gal, enemy, also warfare, 
which has several derivatives in both languages. However, only one of them appears 
in the Scottish Gaelic, viz.—the obsolete term galach, valour. 

2 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN ETRUSCAN SEPULCHRE, NEAR TUSCANIA, 
CALLED GROTTA DELLA REGINA; BY SIGNOR CAMPANARI. 


(With a Plate.) 


THIS grotto exists in the slope of a 
rock on the right hand of the river 
Marla, about half a mile from Tos- 
canella, the ancient Tuscania. It has 
been excavated under a volcanic depo- 
sition, or lava, that forms the vault, 
and the walls are of the masso 
arenario. An irregular gallery, of 
forty feet in extent, gives access toa 
chamber sixteen feet broad and thirty 
feet long ; but the wall next the en- 
trance is not in a straight line, but 
sometimes diverges towards the interior 
of the chamber. One of these pro- 
jections of the walls is cut like a quad- 
rangular pilaster, having on its top a 
rough capital agood deal broken, form- 
ing a kind of gola rovescia, as repre- 
sentedin the engraving. About five feet 
on the right hand of that pilaster the 
entrance of another gallery presents 
itself, smaller than the former; and 
which forms in its course a half cir- 
cular line. The same gallery divides 
itself in two after a little extent, but 
the water and soil have filled it so that 
it is impossible to describe it more 
accurately. 

In the middle of the chamber are 
two pillars of peperino, one of them 
two feet in diameter, the other, with 
its plinth, eight feet. These columns, 
whose curvature is not always perfect, 
are placed on the ground without any 
base, and are formed of two separate 
pieces. The plinths are both different, 
as that of the lowest pillar is higher 
than that of the highest. 

At a little distance from the above- 
mentioned columns there is a part of 
another column overthrown on the 
ground, which, by its fall, occasioned 
that of the portion of the vault of the 
chamber which was supported by it. 
On the left hand of the chamber there 
is anaperture, which is, probably, the 
entrance to another chamber; but 
neitherits form nor its extent is known, 
being entirely filled with earth and 
rubbish. In the first chamber there 
is also a portion of a sarcophagus of 
peperino, in which, probably, a dead 
body has been deposited. 

All the line of the rock, where this 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XII. 


sepulchre has been excavated, presents 
uniformly the same formation of masso 
arenario and lava. It is evident that 
there are many other sepulchres, and 
this assertion is strengthened by the 
frequent apertures remarked in the 
superficies of the soil above the rock 
that are produced by the fall of the 
vault in the sepulchres below. 

Indeed the construction of this se- 
pulchre conveys to us the idea of the 
most irregular and careless architec- 
ture. It is apparent that no care has 
been taken to preserve symmetry ; this 
is evinced by the rough pillar, without 
another like it, in the interior of the 
chamber ; and its unfinished top, with- 
out any attempt at an ornamented capi- 
tal. The two,columns, in two sepa- 
rate pieces, although so short and un- 
finished, placed upright without a base, 
and the inequality and roughness of 
the plinths, indicate that they were not 
placed there for ornament, but merely 
to support the vault in a greater de- 
gree than could have been effected by 
the simple pillars, as they extend on 
all sides from the columns. From all 
these particulars we must conjecture 
that at that epoch the arts were in 
their infancy, and did not venture to 
attempt to proceed beyond the simple 
principles at that period understood. 
Some living authors have erroneously 
supposed that this sepulchre may be 
assigned to the later period of the na- 
tion; but such an opinion is con- 
futed by the following reasons : 

1. Because the enterprise of cutting 
such grottoes under a floor of lava (a 
very hard substance) denotes more 
strength of arm and power of intellect 
than that of excavating them in the 
tufo or masso arenario, which is more 
easily worked, and at less expense, 
and therefore more suited to the altered 
circumstances of the declining and 
impoverished state of Etruria. 

2. Because we have in Tuscania 
many other sepulchres that are, un- 
doubtedly, of the later epoch, which 
are always of a construction very dif- 
ferent from the more ancient, and are 
never supported by pillars of the same 

lie 
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shape as these of the Grotta della 
Regina. 

And, to strengthen our argument 
by an example, it is useful to remem- 
ber that in the most ancient temples 
of Greece the pillars were of a diame- 


The Grotta della Regina, near Tuscania. 
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ter larger than their heights required, 
according to the fine proportion es- 
tablished by the progress of the arts, 
and these too were placed on the 
ground; the base and plinths being 
an addition of a more recent date. 


Roman architectural palms. 
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References to tie Plan. 


A. Entrance to the grotto opening to 
the east. 

B. Pilaster whose moulding is formed 
of a gola rovescia, somewhat broken, 
as represented in the engraving. 

C. Column, of the diameter of two 
palms four inches ; height, comprehend- 
ing the capital, eight spans seven inches. 

D. Column, of the diameter of two 
palms six inches ; height, comprehending 
the capital, seven spans three and a half 
inches. 

These columns rest on the earth with- 
out any base: they are of peperino, rather 
broken, with capitals of unequal heights, 
the lower column having the higher capi- 
tal, and vice-versa. 

E. Perhaps somewhere about this spot 
there might have been another column, 
which falling may have occasioned the 
ruin of the first story of the vault. Among 
the rubbish is a block of peperino hewn 
regularly, perhaps the capital of the 
column. 

F. Asepulchral subterraneous way, of 
most ancient Etruscan form. It is partly 
blocked, and it is necessary to pass through 
it crawling on the hands and knees. 


There is reason to think that it is full of 
the remains of interments. The water 
which penetrates it and the rubbish have 
prevented its being explored further than 
the point G. 

H. A place, now filled up, which, pro- 
bably, is a sepulchral chamber of later 
date than the subterranean way, perhaps 
of the time when the Etruscans deposited 
their dead on funeral beds, or when they 
collected them in urns. 


Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, Sept. 16. 


A SECOND part of the New Gene- 
ral Biographical Dictionary.was pub- 
lished on the 30th August—about a 
month after its announcement. Ac- 
tuated by the motives before described, 
and endeavouring to divest myself of 
every unfavourable presentiment which 
the first part was so much adapted to 
produce, I have critically examined its 
contents; and request your acceptance 
of a portion of my notes. 

I forbore to comment on the imita- 
tive title of the work, and on the mis- 
conceptions to which the name of the 
late learned, eloquent, and amiable 
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Principal Rose might lead—on account 
of the abundance of other censurable 
matter. As the same reason still 
exists, I may at once enter in medias 
res—preserving, for the sake of com- 
parison, the order of my former com- 
munication. 

To the anonymous nature of the 
work, I must repeat my objections. 
The biographer has to collect mate- 
tials from various and _ recondite 
sources—to appreciate opposite evi- 
dence—to pass sentence on men of ali 
sects, of all parties, and of all ranks. 
It is fit, therefore, that the public 
should have some clue to his character, 
which the name would afford. To 
name the contributors might also 
promote the object of the proprietors, 
for an anonymous work is seldom read 
with confidence, or quoted as an au- 
thority. 

The references are more frequent, 
especially to the Biographie Univer- 
selle ; but we miss Bp. Tanner, and the 
Biographia Britannica! Now, 1 af- 
firm that Tanner has been consulted ; 
and that numerous articles have 
been translated from continental pub- 
lications .without acknowledgment. 
Ex. gr. 


‘* AGLtionBIgE [Edvardus] in schola 
Etonensi absolutis liberalium artium tyro- 


ciniis, scholaris collegii regalis Cantabr. 


factus MDXXXVI, dein collegii ejus- 
dem socius, magister artium, tandem ar- 
miger et justitiarius in comit. Warwic. 
Scripsit Genealogiam regine Elizabethe. 
{ob quam ei dedit regina quinque libras 
per annum in perpetuum. Hatcher MS. 
Inett.] Carmen Latinum xx distich. in 
obitum duorum Suffolciensium fratrum. 
Pr. ‘ Cum Deus iratus justa excandesceret 
ira.’ Extat inter Epigrammata collecta 
per Th. Wilsonum, Lond. MDLII. 4to.’’ 
— Tanner. 

“ Aglionby, (Edward,) educated at 
Eton, and elected to King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, 1536, where he distinguished him- 
self, and became a fellow and M.A. He 
was afterwards justice of peace in War- 
wickshire ; wrote the genealogy of queen 
Elizabeth, and was presented by her with 
an annual pension of five pounds. He 
was author of a Latin poem, which is 
printed in Wilson’s Epigrammata, 1552. 
4to.’"—N. G. B. D. 

‘* Acgis I. fils d’Eurysthénes, roi de 
Sparte, vers l’an 980 av. J.-C. Les La- 
cédémoniens envoyérent plusieurs colo- 
nies sous son régne. Ses actions ne sont 
point connues. On prétend qu’il soumit 
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le premier les habitants d’Hélos, autre- 
ment les Ilotes, mais cela ne parait pas 
probable. Il eut pour successeur Eches- 
tratus son fils. Les rois de sa branche 
prirent de lui le nom d’Agiades.— 
Clavier.” 

‘* Agis I. son of Eurysthenes, king of 
Sparta, reigned about 980 B.C. It is 
conjectured that he was the first who 
brought the inhabitants of Helos under 
the yoke, and it is known that the Spar- 
tans sent out many colonies in his time. 
He was succeeded by his son Echestratus, 
and the kings of his family assumed 
the name of Agiades.””"—N. G. B. D. 

The articles Aumep Ben Fares and 
Aumep Ben Mohammed appear to be 
chiefly translated from De Rossi. The 
articles Atius,the heretic—Affichard— 
M. Afflitto—Agapetus—Agatharcus— 
Agathocles — St. Agathon — Agay — 
Agazzari—Agelet—Agezio—Agiles — 
&c. are translations, literal or garbled, 
from the Biographie Universelle. 

We are promised ‘‘ many hundred 
names not to be found elsewhere” as 
separate articles of biography. From 
the subjoined and similar specimens, 
I am rather disposed to admit that 
the promise may be performed. 


“* Aucock, (John,) an English Jesuit, 
whose real name was Gage, born in 1651. 
After studying at St. Omer, he became a 
novitiate of the society Sept. 7, 1670. 
He died in England, Dec. 29, 1703. 

‘* Aranson. Another of the name of 
Alanson wasa member of the same society, 
{the Jesuits,] but nothing more is known 
of him.”’ 

‘* ArrLitTo, (Gaetan Andrew,) an ad- 
vocate; printed Pleadings and Decisions 
of Law.”’ 

‘* Arriitto, (Cesar d’,) an able juris- 
consult, wrote Inquiries into Feudal 
Tenures, &c.’’ 


Alcock and Alanson, I presume, are 
copied from a certain catalogue of 
English Jesuits, by the Rev. G. Oli- 
ver of Exeter. The other scraps are 
detached from a short article by M. 
Villenave. John Avaryhastwoarticles: 
I affirm that the advocate wrote the 
works ascribed to the pretended physi- 
cian. While one person is made toappear 
in -two perfectly dissimilar shapes, 
and various persons recorded only be- 
cause they were born and died, others 
of considerable eminence are omitted. 
I may instance, William Aglionby, 
M.D. F.R.S.—Edmund Aikin, the ar- 
chitect.—Eleazer Albin, the naturalist. 
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—Antonio de Alcedo, the historian.— 
Gerénimo de Alcala, the novelist.— 
Gaetano d’Ancora, the antiquary. 
—ke. 

To the form of some of the articles, 
I must once more object. The inver- 
sion of the dates should be avoided— 
for a tale always loses a part of its in- 
terest by the anticipation of its con- 
clusion. Sometimes also this method 
leads to repetition. Thus, we are 
twice told that G. F. Albani died in 
1803. 

In the bibliography of the articles, 
an entire reformation is required. Art. 
Escuy us, we have no-description of 
the EDITIO PRINCEPs—no date to 
either of the annotated editions—no 
mention of the translation by Potter. 
Art. ALAMANNI, we are not informed 
when and where La Coltivazione was 
printed, viz. Parigi, R. Stefano, 1546, 
4to. Art. H. C. Atsert, we have 
Essays on Shakspeare, Inquiries on 
the English Constitution, &c. It is 
not said where he was born—but | 
find elsewhere that he wrote in Ger- 
man! Art.AFrronso DE ALBUQUERQUE, 
we have no mention of the celebrated 
Commentarios—nor is there an article 
for his son, who wrote the Memoirs, 
a History of the family, and Poems. 
Barbosa gives a short narrative of his 
life and works. He died in 1580. 

The relative extent of the articles is 
not sufficiently studied. Alaric I. and 
Alberoni occupy a twelfth part of the 
space which is allotted to about 420 
names. Without more editorial ex- 
ertion, and due pliancy on the part of 
the contributors, we shall never have 
** one harmonious whole.” Every wri- 
ter has his favourite themes—but dis- 
quisitions should be very sparingly in- 
troduced in a biographical work of 
proposed moderate limits. 

The arrangement of the articles re- 
mains the same. The groups are not 
so formidable ; but they should be dis- 

ersed by authority. The proems 

ave more sobriety—nevertheless, it 
may require an encyclopedia of wit to 
avoid future tautology. I observe that 
Lord Fortescue is recorded as J, F. 
Atanp, which was not even the family 
name—but the Duke of Albais classed 
under his title. 

I shall pass from general censures 
to the critical examination of half-a- 
dozen articles: C. J. Agricola, Affo, 
Agard, Aggas, Aikin, and Akenside. 
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The article Cneius Julius AGricota 
requires a short observation. In the 
Biographie Universelle, the accounts of 
Agricola and M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
occupy the same space precisely. In 
Chalmers we have an article on 
Agricola—but noton Agrippa. Inthe 
New Biographical Dictionary, Agricola 
obtains only about an eighth part of 
the space which is appropriated to 
Agrippa! The reason assigned for 
this treatment of Agricola is, that 
Tacitus is in the hands of every body. 
Now, I maintain that the admission 
of such a principle of construction 
would destroy the character of a gene- 
ral biography. It would cease to be 
an account of the most eminent per- 
sons ; the comparatively obscure would 
become the most conspicuous. 

The account of Ireneus Arro is a 
mutilated translation of an anony- 
mous article in the Biographie Univer- 
selle. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a more imperfect specimen of 
biography. We have neither the date 
of the birth of Ireneo Affd, nor the dates 
of his public appointments, nor of 
such of his works as are cited, nor the 
date of his death! 

I must justify my censure by further 
specimens. Itis said that Affo ‘died 
at the age of 60:” he was born at 
Busseto the 10th December 1741, and 
died there the 14th May 1797. It is 
said that he left a MS. history of P. L. 
Farnese : he did so, but it was printed 
at Milan in 1821. Five only of his 
works are enumerated : he wrote more 
than fifty! One of the works cited is 
called ‘‘his Memoirs:” it contains 
memoirs of above two hundred and 
fifty Parmesan writers! Gamba, Ci- 
cognara, or Brunet, would have fur- 
nished our sagacious biographer with 
some valuable hints on Father Affo ; 
besides, for twice-seven years, the 
public has been in possession ofa very 
ample account of his life and writings 
by his successor in the bibliothecal 
chair at Parma, Signor Angelo Pez- 
zana. 

The excellent Biographie Universelle 
of M. Michaud, which received the 
contributions of more than three hun- 
dred writers, has some very defective 
articles, especially in the anonymous 
portion of it; and the editor of the 
New Biographical Dictionary announces 
that it is to be followed so far only as 
it may be safely consulted. The rule is 
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unexceptionable; but, withoutresearch, 
how can the point be ascertained ? 

The article Arthur Acarp is an 
antiquarian curiosity. Campbell wrote 
a life of Agard, which Kippis after- 
wards annotated; but the article 
before us is borrowed, without ac- 
knowledgment, from Chalmers. The 
new biographer states that Agard was 
appointed Deputy Chamberlain of the 
Exchequer in 1570. I conceive that 
Wood has misled both Campbell] and 
Chalmers: Sir Francis Palgrave has 
printed acopy of his appointment anno 
primo Jacobi I. He afterwards re- 
marks, casting two of the periods of 
Chalmers into one, that Agard num- 
bered ‘‘among his coadjutors and 
friends all the most eminent and 
learned men of his age; and when, in 
1572, the first society of antiquarians 
was formed by Archbishop Parker, 
his name appeared at the head of the 
list of distinguished members.”” Why, 
this is a most infelicitous attempt at 
the philosophy of biography ; for, as 
it happens, the list was alphabetical ! 
Chalmers and the new biographer shall 
now appear in juxta-position : 

“In this society, Agard read these 
essays, which have since been published 
by Hearne, in his ‘ Collection of Curious 
Discourses,’ 1720 and 1775, 2 vols.’’— 
A. C. 


‘«In this society he read three essays, 
published by Hearne in his collection 
of Curious Discourses, 1720 and 1725, 
2 vols.” —N. G. B. D. 


The new biographer converts these 
essays into three essays, and imme- 
diately enumerates siz. Only five of 
those enumerated were published by 
Hearne ; but fifteen other essays, to 
which no reference whatever is made, 
appear in the edition of 1775. He 
points out a MS. of Agard in the 
Cotton Library, Vitellius No. 9. This 
reference has stood the test of about 
one hundred and fifty years; but it 
should be, Vitellius, C. 1x. The 
MS. has been printed in the Registrum 
Honoris de Richmond. He reports 
that Agard compiled a Catalogue of 
the Treasury Records; but omits to 
add that he was assisted in it by Sir 
Walter Cope and Sir Robert Cotton ; 
and that it is preserved among the 
Lansdowne MSS. | pass over various 
debatable points, and consign Arthur 
Agard to better hands. 
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Ralph Acaas, the surveyor and en- 
graver, receives the tribute of twenty 
lines. On some points we are rather 
at variance. I contend, 1. That his 
name should be written Radolph Agas: 
so he wrote it in 1596. 2. That the 
plan of London was re-engraved by 
Vertue in 1737, notin1748. 3. That 
the plan of Cambridge was published : 
Ames declares that he had seen it. 4. 
That the plan of Dunwich, which the 
new biographer transforms into Dul- 
wich, was not published: it was a 
drawing on vellum, shewn to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1745. 5. 
That Agas wrote no work entitled A 
Treatise on Surveying: he wrote 4 
preparative to platting of Landes, &c. 
6. That we should have been favoured 
with the dates of the above works, 
viz. The plan of London, 1560?; the 
plans of Oxford and Cambridge, about 
1578; the plan of Dunwich, 1589; 
and the Preparative, 1596. 

Of Master Radolph Agas I shall pro- 
duce some detached anecdotes. He 
was “‘ practised in suruey more than 
forty yeeres.”’ Lord Burleigh was sen- 
sible of his merit, and has preserved 
two of his notes, which are written 
with peculiar neatness. He chiefly 
resided at Stoke in Suffolk, but came 
to London in term time to obtain 
orders. He used a twenty-inch theo- 
dolite and steel wire in one foot links. 
Advertising, in the present mode, was 
unknown; and Master Agas therefore 
recommended himself in flying papers ; 
but because they would not “abide 
the pasting to poasts,”’ wrote ‘‘ A Pre- 
parative to platting of Landes and 
Tenements for Surueigh. London, T. 
Scarlet, 1596,’ sm. 4to. pp. 20. This 
is merely an admonitory essay ; but 
he projected a technical treatise. He 
does not mention his engravings. “At 
mine entrie hereinto,” says he, ‘1 
doubted of the shortnes of my store, 
for so straighted an argument, but or 
I wist, I had exceeded the forme of a 
bill, and was almost come to the 
fashion of a booke.”” We see above 
the origin of the phrase posting bills. 
Ames never saw this rare piece; and 
Herbert had only an imperfect copy, 
which misled him in his description 
ofit. Itconcludes thus : 

‘“‘From my lodging at the Flower de 
Luce, ouer against the Sunne without 
Fleetbridge. Ferenda est fortuna que 
culpa vacat. Radolph Agas.”’ 
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Theaccount of John Arkin, M.D. be- 
trayscarelessness. It wants the precise- 
ness of information which is desirable in 
this species of composition—and was 
due toso estimable a writer. It may 
be impossible, in a general dictionary, 
to record alj the works of a prolific 
author ; and care should therefore be 
exercised in forminga selection. The 
biographer should notice, and accu- 
rately describe, those works which 
were once held in esteem, or still merit 
popularity. This obvious rule has not 
been sufficiently attended to by the 
new biographer of Dr. Aikin—which 
is all that I design to prove. Har- 
wood remarks that Aikin had favoured 
the world with many specimens of his 
erudition. I believe we owe to him: 
Selecta ex C. Plinii Secundi Historia 
Naturali, 1776, sm. 8vo. dedicated to 
Pennant ; Statii Thebais, 1778, 2 vols. 
C. C. Taciti Opera, 1781, 2 vols. &c. I 
proceed to notice other valuable works 
omitted, or imperfectly described. 1. 
Works omitted. The Calendar of Na- 
ture, which was the basis of that po- 
pular work, The Natural History of 
the Year.—The Woodland Companion, 
1802, sm. 8vo. with 28 plates. A very 
useful and attractive volume.—Letters 
to a young Lady on a Course of English 
Poetry, 1804, 12mo. which abound in 
judicious criticism.— Geographical De- 
lineations, 1806, sm. 8vo. 2 vols. A 
meritorious work, but obsolescent from 
the very nature of it, &.—2. Works 
imperfectly described. The Letters 
from a Father to his Son, the date of 
which is omitted, are said to relate to 
literature and science: they were pub- 
lished in 1793-1800, sm. 8vo. 2 vols. 
and relate, as the title states, to lite- 
rature and the conduct of life. It is 
described as ‘‘ a work of reputation 
in its day:” its reputation has not 
faded—for it was reprinted last year! 
We are informed that Dr. Aikin com- 
menced his General Biography in 
1796—that he was engaged on it near 
twenty years—and that it extends to 
10 4to. vols. Perhaps it would have 
been too precise to mention the date of 
the publication, viz. 1799-1815.— 
*** Tamcalled away to a consulta- 
tion with another M. D.—and I have 
only time to characterise the General 
Biography in the words of M. Le- 
febvre-Cauchy : ‘‘Les divers collabora- 








teurs, Aikin, Enfield, &c. ont puisé 
leurs materiaux a de bonnes sources, et 
presenté les faits avec candeur et sim- 
plicité. Leur ouvrage a fourni d’utiles 
documents aux auteurs de la Biographie 
Universelle.”’ 


Mark AKENSIDE receives an ex- 
tended notice. It commences thus : 

‘* Akenside, (Mark, M.D. F.R.S., 
1721-1769.) This distinguished poet and 
physician entered as a pupil at Edin- 
burgh when in his nineteenth year,’’ 





This notable exordium suggests four 
questions, to which the narrative pro- 
vides no answer. 1. Where was Aken- 
side born? 2, What was his father? 
3. Where did he receive his early 
education? 4. When was he elected 
a F.R.S.?> We should have been in- 
formed that he was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—that his father was a 
butcher—that he became a pupil of the 
celebrated Dawes at Newcastle—and 
that he was elected a F.R.S. the 8th 
February 1753. I have also to observe 
that the date of his birth is stated im- 
perfectly—and of his death, errone- 
ously. He was born the 9th Novem- 
ber 1721, and died the 23rd June 1770. 
The tacts which are suited to a Medi- 
cal Portrait Gallery may be out of 
place in general! biography. The ce- 
lebrity of Akenside chiefly rests on his 
poetry—yet three-fourths of the nar- 
rative before us relate to him asa physi- 
cian! The other part, which is allthat 
1 propose to notice, is very defective. 
We might have been informed, in very 
small compass, that the principal 
poem appeared in 1744—that Pope 
declared the author to be ‘‘ no every 
day writer’”’—that he lived to see at 
least seven editions of the poem— 
that a splendid edition of his poems 
was printed by Bowyer and Nichols, 
1772, 4to.—that it was edited by Mr. 
Dyson—that a valuable edition of his 
works in verse and prose appeared at 
New Brunswick in 1808—+that the 
bestedition of his poetical worksis con- 
tained inthe “‘ Aldine edition of the Bri- 
tish Poets ”—and that he wrote three 
essays on subjects peculiarly interest- 
ing to the biographer of a poet, viz. 
On Correctness, the Balance of Poets, 
and the Table of Modern Fame. 

I have finally to remark that 
this new scribe cites Mr. Dyson, 
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Dr. Johnson, Mr. Pettigrew, and 
Mr. Dyce. There might have been 
less scope for criticism, if he had 
read those biographers of Akenside ; 
and, especially, the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce—whose classical attainments, 
conscientious spirit of research, and 
discriminative taste, haveon various oc- 
casions been very successfully exer- 
cised in the illustration of our national 
literature. 

In lieu of specimens of the slipshod 
style of this part of the work, I shall 
briefly advert todates. The account of 
Giovanni Atp1n1 has no date. To Art. 
Jacques Armar-Vernai, there is no 
date: M. Biot gives the date of one 
of his adventures, viz. 1692.—In Art. 
Giovanni degli Acost1n1, the dates of 
birth and decease are omitted: M. 
Weiss records both dates, viz. 1701 
and 1755.—The dates affixed to Ax- 
BAR are 1543-1604; but he is after- 
wards stated to have died in his 64th 
vear.—The dates affixed to AkBEH 
Ben Hejadi are 736-741: the youth is 
described as a reformist—an extirpa- 
tor of robbers—a founder of mosques 
and schools !—William ALaBasTER is 
said to have been incorporated M.A. 
at Oxford 7 June 1792: it should be 
the 1) July 1592! 

I have had so much occasion to 
censure this work (the anticipated 
masterpiece of Metropolitan literature) 
that it would be superfluous in me to 
sum up its character. I conclude, 
rather, with a remark of the learned 
Chardon de la Rochette, the proper 
application of which presents no diffi- 
culty: ‘‘Les compilateurs de dic- 
tionnaires historiques sont incorrigi- 
bles; ils semblent prendre plaisir a 
perpétuer les erreurs.” 

Yours, &c. Bortron Corney. 

Mr. Ursan, 

I VENTURE to suggest the follow- 
ing interpretation of the two singular 
Latin lines, inscribed on the tomb of 
John Wiles, in Lavenham Church- 
yard. I think a clue to their mean- 
ing is found in the tenor or general 
purport of the two quotations from 
Holy Writ, which accompany them. 

I propose the following punctua- 
tion :— 

Quod fuit esse, quod est ? quod non fuit 
esse quod esse, 

Esse, quod est? Non esse quod est non 
est, erit esse. 


The Epitaph at Lavenham, Suffolk. 
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1 would translate them thus, lite- 
rally :— 

‘* What hath been to be, what is it ? 
To be, what hath not been to be what it 
is to be, what is it? Not to be what is is 
not, will be to be.’’ 

And I would thus paraphraze them, 
in explanation of the above transla- 
tion :— 

“What hath been to be, what is 
it?”’ What is it to have been, or ex- 
isted ? or, What is past mortal life? 
(«To be,”’ signifies life ; ‘‘ what hath 
been to be,”’ life past, or gone ) 

“To be what hath not been to be 
what it is to be, what is it?”? What 
is it to be in a new and future state 
of being? or, What is a coming future 
life? (‘*To be what it is to be,” sig- 
nifies a coming state of existence ; 
** What hath not been to be,” that 
it is new and untried. The expres- 
sion, ‘‘ What hath not been [hitherto] 
to be what it is to be,” is the con- 
trary, or opposite to the previous de- 
scription of past mortal life: This last 
is expressed, as ‘‘ What hath been to 
be.”’ Future life is expressed, as 
«What hath not been to be what it 
is to be.’’) 

The last clause, ‘‘ Not to be, what 
is is not, will be to be,”’ I paraphraze 
thus : 

To live for ever, will be the future 
state: or a future state will be never to 
cease to be, or to exist. (* Will be to 
be,” is equivalent to futurity is: ‘* not 
to be what is is not,” that is, to live 
for ever; or, to die no more; or, no 
more to be, not being.) 

In this suggested translation, there 
is no * transposition of any word: 
only the insertion of two interroga- 
tives and some stops. However quaint 
and fanciful the Latin lines may be, 
they must be allowed to contain a very 
intelligible sense, and one very appro- 
priate to their situation—on a tomb- 
stone ; as well as according with the 
rest of the inscription. 





* The first ‘‘ esse,’? in the second 
line, I have, in the literal translation, 
placed at the beginning of the second in- 
terrogatory ; but this is not essential, for 
that second question might quite as pro- 
perly be thus translated :—‘* What hath 
not been to be what it is to be, To be 
(i. e. to be this), what is it ?”’ 
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The sense of the whole is briefly 
this : Mortal life is vanity ; futurity is 
unknown; but it will be an eternal 
state. 

If any of your correspondents can 
propose what is better, I shall be glad 
to see it; and remain, 

Yours, &c. Jacosus. 


ADVERSARIA, 


IN slang language, a dashing per- 
son is often called a kid, or a kiddy. 
It is, in fact, a synonym for a knowing 
one. To kyd, is given in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, as implying to know. 


In Johnson’s Dictionary, and also 
in Mr. Todd’s enlarged edition, the 
word obverse, relating ;to medals, is 
omitted. 

I have sometimes heard patriotic 
Welshmen make a complaint that Sir 
William Jones turned his back on his 
native language, and regret that he 
did not leave a single sentence in com- 
mendation of its study. But, in point 
of fact, the complaint is unjust. In 
his letter to R. Morris, Esq. dated 
Calcutta, Oct. 30, 1790, Sir William 
says—‘‘ As one of the Cymro-dorians, 
I am warmly interested in British an- 
tiquities and literature.” In a letter 
to Lord Althorpe, Dec. 28, 1777, he 
says—‘‘I prefer Evans’s harp to the 
Theban lyre, as much as I prefer Wales 
to ancient or modern Egypt.” 


It would hardly be supposed that 
the Beth-Gellert legend is to be found 


in Hindostan. Yet such is actually 
the case. It occurs in the Hitopa- 
desa, and is given in some extracts 
made from it by Sir W. Jones. (See 
his Life by Lord Teignmouth, edited 
by the Rev. S. C. Wilkes, in the edi- 
tor’s supplement.) The moral is this 
— ‘“‘ He who knows not the first prin- 
ciple, and first cause,—who is, besides, 
in subjection to wrath,—is tormented 
like a fool, as the Brahmin was who 
killed the ichneumon.”’ The story is 
this, that the Brahmin, having occa- 
sion to go from home, committed his 
infant daughter to the care of an ich- 
neumon, whom he had long cherished. 
**Soon after which, the ichneumon, 
seeing a black serpent near the child, 
killed him and cut him in pieces; and 
3 
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then, seeing the Brahmin returning, 
went hastily, his mouth and paws 
being smeared with blood, and fell at 
the feet of his master; who, seeing 
him in that condition, and saying to 
himself—‘ He has devoured my child !’ 
stamped on him and killed him. 
Afterwards, going into his house, he 
saw his child asleep, and the dead 
snake lying by him ; at looking, there- 
fore, at the ichneumon, his benefactor, 
he was greatly afflicted.”” The Hito- 
padesa (i. e. Friendly Instructions) is 
considered by Sir W. Jones to be the 
most splendid collection of Fables in 
the world. It was written, about 
eleven centuries ago, by a Brahmin 
named Vishnu- Sarma. It is the basis 
of the work known in Europe by the 
name of Pilpay. 


Bryant mentions that, among the 
ancient Latines, caiat signified a kind 
of whip orthong. I wonder that, in 
his rage for etymology, he did not derive 
the cat-of-nine tails from this source. 

Anecdotal literature finds materials 
for its history even in Turkey. The 
following paragraph appeared in the 
papers in January 1836. ‘‘ Constan- 
tinople, Dec. 3.—Abdi Bey, the Sul- 
tan’s favourite jester, died last week. 
He held his post under different Sul- 
tans for forty years, and in the early 
part of his career his profession was 
no sinecure, as the jokes were then 
practical and at his expense, such as 
mounting him on a giraffe, immersing 
him in cold water, &c. &c. But Sul- 
tan Mahmoud having no relish for 
such amusements, he was principally 
employed to keep him in good spirits, 
—by smart sayings and diverting sto- 
ries. That his wit served him to some 
purpose, is proved by the circumstance 
of his leaving behind him 150,000/. 
the fruits of it.” 


Great as are the complaints about 
“* Taxes on Knowledge,” they have at 
least one good effect. Mr. Orme ob- 
serves, in his Bibliotheca Biblica, art. 
Deyling, that ‘‘ the cheapness of paper 
and of the labour of the press on the 
Continent, and the ready access to 
innumerable books in the vast libraries 
in Germany, encourage a prolixity in 
treating even trifles, which dare not be 
attempted in this country.” 

ANSELM. 
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NOTICES OF THE CASTLE AND LORDSHIP OF LAUGHARNE, 
CAERMARTHENSHIRE, 


(Continued from p. 22.) 


THE Castle, as the view has shewn, 
is now a picturesque ruin, profusely 
overgrown withivy. The foss by which 
it was formerly surrounded was pro- 
bably a dry one; its site is still indi- 
cated by a slight depression of the 
ground. The approach to it is by 
an ancient gateway, that of the outer 
precinct. The inner inclosure only 
can, however, be reckoned a fortress, 
or rather fortalice, surrounding a 
courtyard of about thirty-five yards 
in length from east to west, eighteen 
in breadth from north to south. 

Sir John Perrot made considerable 
additions to the building, which gave 
it more of the air of a baronial house 
than a military stronghold. Adjoin- 
ing the principal tower of the north- 
west anglehe threw out a large project- 
ing gateway, over which were spacious 
apartments enlightened by bay win- 
dows, flanked by two round towers, 
between which still arises a pointed 
gable, a very unmilitary feature ; these 
towers are seen in the extreme left of 
the view of the south or seaward front 
of the castle, represented in the en- 
graving. 

The fire of the parliament forces was 
directed against the eastern face of the 
building, and especially on a circular 
toweratthenorth-eastangle, inthemas- 
sive walls of whichit madeahuge breach 
—from that tower to the south-west 
angle the curtain wall has been entirely 
levelled and rased, so that the fortress 
was rendered quite untenable at any 
future time ; and the destruction of its 
spacious lodging rooms and hall was 
moreover effected by fire. These are 
strong indications of revenge for a gal- 
lant resistance. The battery of the 
Parliamentarians, of a semicircular 
form, was established on a rising 
ground about seven hundred yards 
north-east of the Castle, as its remains 
still testify. Many of the cannon balls 
striking against the compact red stone 
of the walls split in half, and are from 
time to time turned up by the gardener 


of Mrs. Starke when digging in the 
site of the moat. 

I have said of Sir J. Perrot, the pos- 
sessor of Laugharne Castle in the 
sixteenth century, that he was re- 
puted a natural son of Henry VIII. 
and consequently half-brother of Queen 
Elizabeth. He was distinguished by 
considerable talents, alloyed by a cer- 
tain bluntness or roughness of manner. 
Both in his person and deportment he 
strongly resembled Henry. He was 
employed as Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, and became popular in the 
administration of that office. Sir 
Christopher Hatton conceived a jea- 
lousy against him, and he was im- 
peached of treason on very doubtful 
and insufficient grounds. Burleigh 
was greatly averse to his prosecution. 
Lord Hunsdon, Sir Thomas Buckhurst, 
Sir Robert Cecil, Sir John Fortescue, 
Sir John Wolley, &c. were consti- 
tuted commissioners for his trial at 
Westminster, and the constitution ofa 
court was generally in those days equal 
to the condemnation of the accused. 
He was charged with using disre- 
spectful words against the Queen, 
with relieving known traitors, Romish 
priests, &c. with holding communica- 
tion with the Prince of Parma, en- 
couraging the rebellion of O’Rourke, 
and other Irish malcontents. He de- 
fended his expressions relative to the 
Queen as merely proceeding from im- 
patience, not from a malicious or dis- 
loyal heart. He denied that he had 
given any criminal patronage to pa- 
pists, being most averse to their per- 
nicious doctrines ; or that he had held 
any correspondence with the enemies 
of the Queen. The arguments of Pop- 
ham the Attorney-general against this 
gallant Cambrian were too effectual : 
he was found guilty, and condemned 
to death. 

On quitting thetribunal he exclaimed 
“ God’s death! will the Queen suffer 
her brother to be offered up a sacrifice 
to the envy of his frisking* adver- 





* In allusion to their accomplishments in ‘‘ the brawls’’ or dances, then so much 


in fashion at the court. 


Gent, Mag, Vor. XII. 
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saries!”’ Burleigh shed tears at the 
sentence, and the Queen herself now 
frequently praised the quality of mercy 
and quoted that decree of the Emperor 
Theodosius, ‘‘ Should any one have 
spoken evil of the Emperor, ifthrough 
levity it ought to be despised, if 
through insanity pitied, if through 
malice forgiven.”” The Queen’s mercy, 
if intended, was too long delayed to 
take effect, and Perrot expired in the 
Tower in September 1592, six months 
after hisconviction. His lands, which 
he had alienated previous to his trial, 
were suffered to descend to his son, 
who had espoused the sister of the 
Earl of Essex.* 

Sir John Perrot, when resident in 
Wales, was frequently engaged in the 
prosecution ofthe daring and atrocious 
pirates who at that time infested the 
Severn sea, and in amercing the in- 
habitants of the counties of Pembroke 
and Caermarthen, who furnished them 
with provisions or purchased of them 
commodities which they had captured 
from trading vessels or carried off from 
lands bordering on the sea-coast. 


These articles consisted chiefly of corn, 
beeves, sheep, and salt. An original 
document, of which an extract is sub- 
joined, gives particulars of some of 
these ‘‘ water thieves.” 


‘¢ Presentment by the oaths of the per- 
sons undernamed, taken 12th December 
1573, before Sir John Perrot, Knight, 
John Wogan of Boulston, and John Bar- 
low, Esgqrs. by virtue of acommission under 
the great seal to them directed ; as also by 
letters from the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, for and concerning all such 
persons as have bargained and contracted 
with the late pirate Robert Hexte, and 
been victuallers of the now pirate Thomas 
Clerke ; together with the value of their 
lands and goods, so near as the said Com- 
missioners could learn, as particularly 
upon the oaths of the said contractors and 
victuallers doth appear.”’ 


Here follow the names of the jurors, 
twenty-three in number. Of the pre- 
sentments the following are speci- 
mens :— 


““David Allan of Laughern and 
Richard Hamon of Tynbie had their bark, 
being of the burthen of twelve tons or 


Pirates in the Bristol Channel. 
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therabouts, laden with salt from the said 
Hext, by whom we know not. Valent in 
bonis, viz. Allyn 37. and Hamon 3/.—John 
Butler of Laughern had from the said 
Hexte one bark of fifteen tons or ther- 
abouts, laden with salt, &c. &c.—James 
ap Rodds, Robert Elliot, and George 
White, with divers others, at the com- 
mandement of Sir John Perrot, Knight, 
took two pynnaces of one Roger ap 
Richard, alias Parry, of Aberystith in the 
county of Cardigan, from the said Hext 
his ship side. The one having in her 
thirty-eight barrels of salt, the other 
.. «+ bushels of corne—which corne was 
by them restored to one Harman Rancke 
and Bernard Jordane, being the true 
owners therof, from whence the said Hexte 
took it ; and they had given unto them by 
the said owners for their paynes, the one 
moytie with an acquittance under the 
owners hands and seales, which acquit- 
tance was seene by us the jury. John 
Humfry sold the said Clarke one carcase 
of a beef,t and one mutton. Thomas 
Hexte of the Nangle went on board the 
said Clerke in a payer of velvet breeches, 
layde on with gold lace, a dublett of satten 
and a velvett cap, and brought Clerke as 
much tallow as drest his ship.” 

By this it would appear that as 
much attention to personal attire was 
used by these Welshmen in boarding 
a pirate’s vessel as others might ob- 
serve in going to court. But the de- 
predations of Hexte or Clerke, or the 
state they might affect when on board 
their roving vessels, sink into insig- 
nificance when compared with the 
deeds of the redoubtable pirate Captain 
Thomas Salkeld, as may be gathered 
from a deposition made 17th April 
1610, before William Wogan and John 
Wogan, knights, and Alban Stepneth, 
Esq. William Young, of Pembroke, 
stated that Captain Salkeld captured 
him and his bark (laden with coals, 
goods, and passengers, from Tredarth, 
and bound for Ireland,) in Milford 
Haven, on the 8th March 1609, car- 
ried them afterwards to Lundy Island, 
where he set the vessel adrift on the 
rocks, and she was totally lost! 

On the same day he went ashore at 
Milford Haven, and killed eight beeves, 
thirty young lambs, and many wethers, 
conveying them all on board his ship. 
On the 13th of the same month he 





* Camden’s Annals, Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of Elizabeth, and State Trials, 43 Eliz. 
+ An ox is to this day at Laugharne called ‘‘a beef,” the plural Jeeves is familiar. 


«* Now he hath land and beeves.”’ 


Shakspeare. 
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landed at Dale, a town at the entrance 
of Milford Haven, spoiled the inhabi- 
tants of their goods, and set their 
houses on fire! At the same time he 
took from the quay a bark belonging 
to an inhabitant of Dale, laden with 
iron, train oil and beer, set her adrift, 
and she was dashed to pieces on the 
adjacent rocks. On the 20th of March 
he took Mr. George Escott’s bark of 
Bridgwater, bound for France, and 
made him and his men prisoners; the 
same fate attended the vessel of one 
John Bennet, of Appledore ; and both 
these vessels Salkeld, after taking out 
such portion of their cargoes as he 
thought fit, together with their sails, 
abandoned to the wild impulse of the 
waves, and they were shattered to 
fragments on the rocks of Lundy. 

On the 23rd he landed on Lundy 
Island with his men, with colours dis- 
played, in defiance of the King of Eng- 
land ; wished his Majesty’s heart were 
on the point of his sword, and pro- 
claimed himself King of Lundy; and on 
the 25th March, being Sunday morn- 
ing, he obliged his prisoners to carry 
stones for the purpose of forming a 
quay for a port in his newly acquired 
territory. He divided them into three 
several companies, lest they should 
attempt any refractory movement: one 
portion he sent to an islet south of 
Lundy, another he marched to the 
north of the island, four miles distant ; 
they were not to communicate with 
each other on pain of death. In the 
evening of the same Sunday a Flemish 
ship of two hundred tons burthen from 
Rochelle, laden with salt, and bound 
for Bristol, came into the road of 
Lundy. Salkeld sent his long boat off 
to her, instructing the crew to say that 
she belonged to a king’s ship, and to 
offer to supply her with a pilot. A 
storm arose in the night, and the ship 
was constrained to make sail, carrying 
with her a few of Salkeld’s men. A 
Weymouth vessel, which he had cap- 
tured onthe same day, also escaped 
under cover of the storm, leaving, how- 
ever, twoof her crew in Salkeld’s power. 

On the 26th he called his men and 
prisoners together, and threatened 
those who would not abjure their 
King and country, and receive him 
for their sovercign, with execution on 
a gallows, which he had in readiness. 
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He caused the heads of some of his 
captives to be shaved, in token of 
slavery, and set them to building walls 
for a fort, and constructing a platform 
for cannon to command the road: 
he brought three pieces of cast-iron 
ordnance on shore, and a cannon, 
styledin the warlike language of the 
day ‘‘amurtherer,” to be planted on 
the fort, and on an old ruinous castle 
adjacent ; but honest George Escott of 
Bridgwater defeated, by a coup-de- 
main, the measures of this daring and 
infatuated ruffian. Escott had been 
confined by Salkeld in a little house, 
**too badde (says my authority) for 
dogs to lye in.”’ There he concerted, 
with some of his fellow captives, the 
recovery of liberty. Issuing forth with 
his companions through a hole in the 
dilapidated hovel, Escott, who alone 
was armed, “‘ having a poniard in his 
hand, and noe more, did enter his 
(Salkeld’s) fort vyolently through his 
courte of guarde, and there did dis- 
cerne Salkeld’s confederates, who were 
rebels, traitors and pirates, and some 
he toke and some he put to flight; 
then all the company by one consent 
made Escott their commander for the 
king. Then, presently, Salkeld fled 
away with Escott’s bark and goods ; 
and if this enterprise had not took 
effect, all had surely died, for,”’ con- 
tinues the manuscript, “‘ this Salkeld 
did mean to have kept the island du- 
ring his life,” &c. The above deposi- 
tion is formally subscribed, ‘‘ William 
Young of Pembroke.” Of the ulti- 
mate fate of Salkeld, pseudo-king of 
Lundy, I have no knowledge; but 
suppose his elevation on a gallows su- 
perseded all other dignities; his story 
is as romantic as it is well authenti- 
cated, and if known to Sir Walter 
Scott would probably have been incor- 
porated with some of his admirable 
romances. Salkeld acted upon prece- 
dent, for as early as the reign of Henry 
the Third, William de Marisco, a mis- 
chievous pirate, made that iron-bound 
and almost inaccessible island his head 
quarters. It was occupied by another 
pirate in the reign of Henry VIII.* 
To return from this incidental 
digression. Sir John Perrot, when at 
Laugharne, erected a building on an 
eminence which rises on the south- 
west of the mouth of the harbour, from 





* Of the island of Lundy, and its very remarkable history, a memoir by G. Stein- 
man Steinman, esq. F.S.A, has been recently published in the Collectanea Topogra. 


phica, Part XVI, Edit, 
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whence the expanse of Caermarthen 
bay and the movements of any pirati- 
cal barks might be observed. The 
spot bears the name to this day of 
Sir John’s Hill. 1 shall close this no- 
tice of Sir John Perrot’s transactions 
with extracts of an ancient document, 
preserved in a very extraordinary 
manner, in which he is frequently 
mentioned. About five years before 
the attainder and conviction of the 
knight, it appears that an inquisition 
was taken by jury of the state and 
profits of the lordship of Laugharne. 
When Judge Powell became possessed 
of the demesne he probably obtained 
an cfficial copy of this document from 
the records of the Exchequer. On the 
house at the Broadway being pulled 
down, the library of Sir John Powell 
was removed to an adjacent barn, 
whence the books and papers were af- 
terwards conveyed in a cart. The 
survey of the lordship of Laugh- 
arne dropped from the vehicle, 
and for some time lay unregarded on 
a dunghill, where it was found by an 
inhabitant of the town, in whose pos- 
session it now is. It is somewhat 
stained, but is still perfectly legible. 

The more material portion now 
finds a saving refuge in the pages of 
Sylvanus Urban. 

“The county of Carmarthen. — The 
Castle and Lordship and Mannor of Tal- 
laugharne, alias Laugharne, with the 
members. A booke of the survey of 
the said lordshipp, made by the oathes 
of the parties undernamed, the second 
day of October, in y® xxxvii yere of 
the raigne of our soveraigne Lady Eli- 
zabeth, according to certain articles given 
them in charge, by Thomas Hanbury, 
Auditor, and Robert Davye, Receiver, and 
others her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
that service.”” Here follow the names of 
the Jury, ‘‘ James Pretherech, armiger,’’ 
and eighteen others. 

“ The Castle of Laugharne.—The same 
is situate upon the south side of the Towne 
of Laugharne and adjoining to the 
same, the chief prospects whereof are 
towards acreek that floweth from Seavern 
close to the said castle, and 3} miles 
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higher into the land. At the entry wher- 
of, from the said towne, is a fair gate- 
house, having on it two lodgings, from 
which goeth a wall eastward, along the 
garden aftermentioned, compass-wise to 
the pyle itself, and from the other side of 
the gate-house westward the like wall; 
within which is an utter court of ffower 
hundred and three yards compass. The 
castle or pyle itself hath at the entrance 
into it a strong new gate, over which are 
faire chambers with lights of stone hewed 
towards the said utter court, the whole 
building of which castle is contrived com- 
pass wise from the said entrance, about a 
little inner court of: ffower score and ten 
yards in compass, in the middest whereof 
is a very choyce fountaine,* with a stately 
round staire of hard lime stone wrought, 
and a porch over a parte thereof leading 
into a faire halle ; at the upper end whereof 
isa great dyning chamber, and within the 
whole building a great number of lodgings 
and offices faire and fitt for such a pyle. 

‘¢ The same hath been a very ancient 
castle, but utterly decayed till about xiii 
yeares past, when Sir John Perrot did 
re-edify the same, and almost fully finished 
it, but now many of the windows as well 
within as without moulder away by force 
of the weather and badness of the stone, 
and the whole castle by reason of the 
bad building thereof (without excessive 
charges), is like within a few years to run 
to utter ruin again. 

The burrowe (borough) of Laugharne. 
—First, there is a gardent without 
the court-wall of the castle, con- 
taining by estimation an acre, con- 
sisting of vii burgages and a half parte 
lately built. The towne of Laugharne 
we finde to be a corporation, and 
graunted by one Guydo de Bryan the 
younger, in King John’s dayes, being 
300 yeares past, then being Lord Marcher 
of the said towne and lordship of 
Laugharne, having Jury Regale (Jura Re- 
galia)t in himself, which appeareth by his 
deed grant unto the burgesses of the said 
towne of Tallaugharne, as well for the go- 
vernment of the corporac’on aforesaid, as 
also free commuus of divers lands there 
within the libertyes of the said towne of 
Tallaugharne, to the number of 400 acres, 
as by auncient custom out of time and 
mind the burgesses and ffreeholders of the 
said towne now holdeth and keepeth in 





* The fountain and the well which supplied it are destroyed, but the spot where they 
stood in the centre of the castle court is marked by a hollow inthe green sward. 

t Probably the ‘‘ virgate ’’ of the lordship mentioned in the charter, p. 20. Virgate 
was a common designation for a garden, or for any portion of inclosed land, large or 
small. See Kennett’s Glossary, in voce Virgata Terre. 

t Of these Jura Regalia, one prerogative was the trial and execution of criminals 
within the lordship : the eastern street at Laugharne is called Hangman’s-street. 
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their possession ; having one parcell of 
common marsh called Mayne Cross,* 
beinge by estimac’on 300 acres, which is 
the greate parte of their commons, and to 
the greatest profitt of the inhabitants of 
the said towne of Tallaugharne, which 
common was passed by way of exchange, 
as appeareth by an indenture, dated y* 
xxvi of October, anno regni d’ne nr’e 
Eliz. xvi™°, (and diverse burgesses of the 
said towne, and inhabitants there not 
assented to the same,) to the great decaying 
of many. And also their lord Sir John 
Perrot took one parcel of common of 
wood to his own use, called Coyd bech, 
to thenumber of twelve acres, without con- 
sent of the greatest parte of the said towne. 
Also there containeth within the town and 
libertyes of the towne of Tallaugharne 
to the number of two hundred dwellings ; 
but there is now at this instant some in 
decay, which, by what tenure the free- 
holders and burgesses holdeth their bur- 
gage houses and landes within the liber- 
tyes aforesaid, in burgh and socage te- 
nure, are free from all services tT to the 
lord of that manner or lordship, more 
than paying their free rent for the 
burgages of the said town, the sum of 
nine pounds five shillings and four-pence, 
to be paid at two times of the year; that 
is to say, at May and Mich’mas, which 
rent is for the burgesses holden within 
the libertyes of the said towne of Tal- 
laugharne, particularly due upon every 
ffreeholder, as is before written and set 
down by this jury. And the lord of the 
manor may command to borrow of every 
burgesse of the towne of Tallaugharne 
twelve-pence a yere, as appeareth by their 
deed of grant of Sir Gwydo de Bryan 
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aforesaid ; and also the burgesses of the 
said towne of Tallaugharne by the said 
grant of Sir Gwydo de Bryan choseth by 
the greatest assent of the said burgesses 
at two times of the year, viz. at May and 
Michaelmas, a sufficient burgess of the 
same towne to be their port-reive for 
to keep their court, every fifteene dayes, 
and also the said port-reive is to make or 
chuse a bayliffe or catchpole to arrest and 
to levy and receive the lord of the lord- 
ship his fee. Also the said port-reive 
is to leavy and receave all the amerce- 
ments of the said towne-courte of Tal- 
laugharne aforesaid, and to be accompt- 
able to the lord for the same. Also we 
keepe one fair within the said towne upon 
St. Martin’s day, being the 6th of Novem- 
ber; the tolles wherof which are made 
that day, the port-reive is to account 
for unto the lord. Also the freeholders 
of the towne and parish of Lansadornen 
holdeth their lands there in borghe and 
socage, being within the burgh and liber- 
ties of the towne of Tallaugharne, and 
holdeth under the court as the freeholders 
and burgesses there of the towne of Tal- 
laugharne aforesaid. The sum of thirty- 
seven shillings yerely, at two times in the 
yeare, viz. at May and Michaelmas, due 
particularly upon the ffreeholders of Llan- 
sadornen before written. 

The Mill.—James Reddish, Esq. holdeth 
one water-grist mill, rent per ann. iiii*. 

Also, we find one pidgeon house in the 
lord’s lands which he purchased of Morris 
Cannon. Walter Vaughan shewed us a 
deed, bearing date the third day of June, 
regni dominz nostre lizabeth xiii‘® that 
Hugh William made to John Vaughan, 
who was rightful heire of the same. The 





* Maen y cors, see the charter, p. 19. 


+ It has been seen by the Charter of Laugharne, July Mag. p. 20. that the bur- 
gesses were exempt from military service, of course from the garrison duties of its 


castle, &e. The township rent of 9/. 15s. 4d. named in this survey was doubtless in 
commutation for all services. The burgesses of a very eminent fortress of the king- 
dom, Dover Castle, held their tenements of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports by 
the actual service of watch and ward. The way in which these civilians performed 
their military duties may be gathered from a letter of Sir H. Maynwaring, Lieutenant 
of Dover Castle, to the Governor and Lord Warden, the Lord Zouch, a.p. 1620: 
‘¢ We have been all in very good order in the Castle, and since I took all the watch 
asleep about four o’clock in the night, which, because it was the first fault, and on my 
first coming, I did remit; yet they prescribe a custom which they say they did use 
even when your lordship was here, to go to sleep after four o’clock ; but I have broken 
that yll custom, for ther is no reason any should sleep till the watch be relieved the 
next day. Though four be appointed to watch, yet two still sleep, and they watch me 
so narrowly, that one, if I be coming, will awake the rest,’’ &c. These warders, like 
the corps of Dogberry in the play, were good and quiet watchmen, and probably did 
not see ‘‘ how sleeping could offend !’’ 

According to the same mode of ancient castle discipline, I find the garrison of 
Walmer thus addressing their Lord Warden at a similar period: ‘ Presentment of 
Walmer Castle, &c. We present ourselves all in general to be faulty, and refer 
ourselves to your honour, desiring your good honour to pardon us.’’—Signed by the 
marks of eight men composing the castle guard. 


. 
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pidgeon house* is now ruinous and 
ready to fall to utter decay. 

Kifficke (Cyfig) Park impaled, contain- 
ing four myles three quarters compass, every 
myle 1800 yards, wherein is by estimac’on 
300 acres, whereof we find of copses and 
groves 12 acres, which we value each acre 
of y® said copse and groves to be worth 
xiii’. iiiit, for the wood ; also, we find one 
other parcel of timber trees of 100 years 
growth er thereabouts, which we value 
every tree, with bark, top and lop, to be 
worth 4%, Sillyt ground, heathes and 
ffurzes, the number of c. 1111.11. (182) 
acres, which we do value y* afore- 
said grounds to be worth per ann. 
61. 13s. 4d. 

On the foregoing document the fol- 
lowing observations may be made. 
The honest burgesses of Laugharne have 
had no great reason in subsequent times 
to congratulate themselves for having 
alienated their land of Maen y cors, 
granted to them by the charter { of 
Sir Guy Brian to Sir John Perrot, 
which transfer, by the bye, it appears 
was not effected without opposition on 
the part of some of their body. The 
land was a portion of that fertile allu- 
vial tract Laugharne Marsh, on which 
considerable stock of cattle are yearly 
fattened. For 300 acres thus conveyed, 
Sir John Perrot assured to the bur- 
gesses of Laugharne one annuity or 
yearly rent of 9l. 6s. 8d. for ever.§ 
The Crown resuming possession of 
the lordship of Laugharne, probably 
after the conviction of Sir John Per- 
rot of treason, the above rent of 
gl. 6s. Sd. long remained unpaid. I 
found among the muniments of the 
corporation, however, two records 
that successful application had been 
made by the burgesses for its recovery. 
One is an order of the Court of Exche- 
quer of the time of James I. much de- 
faced, for the future payment of the 
said rent of 91. 6s. 8d. to the burgesses 
for ever, barring, however, any claim 
by them for arrears. 
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Another order of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, dated 1 July, in the 5th year 
of the reign of Charles II. is to the 
same effect. I could not learn that the 
rent is now received, and the humble 
corporators of Laugharne console 
themselves with traditions of their 
former valuable possessions, and of 
the lamentably lapsed position of 
their claims ; vague complaints, chiefly, 
perhaps, arising from the innovations 
made by Sir John Perrot. 

The lord of Laugharne renders, I 
believe, a small quit rent to the Crown, 
the demand of which for many years 
lay dormant. The boundaries of the 
lordship are perambulated every three 
years by the burgesses with much ce- 
remony; the circuit is said to be up- 
wards of twenty miles. A cart with 
a barrel of good Welsh ale, cwrw dda, 
from the malt of Mr. John David, 
**the merchant,’”’|| and a due propor- 
tion of cakes, keep up the spirits of the 
pedestrians fulfilling the terms of Sir 
Guy Brian’s charter. The ancient 
fair, according to the survey, was held 
on the festival of the patron saint of 
the Church, St. Martin’s day, No- 
vember the sixth. In the ninth of Wil- 
liam III. return was made to a writ of 
ad quod damnum, directed to the sheriff 
of Caermarthen by the Lord Chancellor, 
that it would not be to the prejudice 
of the Crown or others or of any mar- 
ket, fairs, &c. that Thomas Powell, 
Esq. his heirs and assigns, should 
hold a market at Laugharne on 
Tuesday in every week, or two fairs in 
each year, for the sale of all kinds of 
corn, grain, cattlé, goods, mercery, 
and other merchandize ; one fair to be 
held on the 8th of June, or if that 
day should be Sunday on the Monday 
ensuing, the other on the 17th Sep- 
tember, with the same provision. The 
said Thomas Powell, his heirs, &c. 
to hold and keep the fairs as above, 
with a court of Pie Poudre, and to 





demesne. 
+ Thus in the MS. 


"* ‘The columbarium or dovecote was an appendage of every lordly ‘mansion and 


What silly ground means, the glossaries I have consulted do 


not inform me: perhaps arable land, from the French sillon, a furrow. 

¢ The muniments of the corporation of Laugharne are in excellent preservation ; they 
appear to have entirely escaped the destroying measures of the fierce and indomitable 
rebel Owen Glyndwr, in the reign of Henry IV. They incidentally record his burning 
the title deeds and other muniments of St. John’s priory and the chancery of the 


principality of Wales, at Caermarthen. 


§ Indenture with John ap Richard, port-reeve of Tallaugharne, dated 26 Oct. 16 
Elizabeth, a.p. 1574 (Corporation Muniments). 

\| The appellation given by the Cambrians to all respectable general dealers in articles 
exported or imported, among whom the worthy individual named is justly ranked, 
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receive all emoluments and advantages 
from liberties, customs, turns, tolls, 
picages, stallages, to the said court and 
fairs appertaining.* The market at 
Laugharne is held on a Friday under 
the town hall of the lordship, which 
has a clock-tower, cage, &c. attached. 
Friday was probably the customary 
market day from the time of the first 
incorporation by the Brians. On that 
day, as there are no butcher’s shops 
in the town, that necessary avocation 
being exercised chiefly by publicans 
and small farmers, the inhabitants 
supply themselves with provisions. 
Lansadornen, named in the record, is 
the hamlet and parish church of 
Llansadyrnin. The latter is seated on 
the high ground westward of Laugh- 
arne, and has its name from the apos- 
tolic pastor Sadyrnin, Bishop of St. 
David’s, who died a.p. 832. One of 


the strongest and most irrefragable 
proofs that the Britons had a church 
quite independent of the bishop of 
Rome, is that both in Wales and 
Cornwall, many of their churches 
have derived their very names from 
the native pastors of the country. 


As 
Llan-Badrig, Llan-Deilo, Llan-Beu- 
lan, Llan-Elian, Lilan-Jestin, Llan- 
Idan, &c. &c. The Romanists, in es- 
tablishing their supremacy at length 
over the British churches, frequently 
altered their designation, by affixing 
the names of saints from their own le- 
gendst. The parish of Llansadyrnin 
is a member of the borough of 
Laugharne, and both the churches are 
held by one incumbent. 

The number of corporators are, I be- 
lieve, about sixty (on that point I 
speak from memory), as I do not find 
it specified in my notes. Some of 
these succeed in senior rotation to the 
possession, for life, of small portions of 
land on Hugdon, a boldly elevated tract 
westward of the town. This lasting 
memorial of Sir Guy Brian’s judicious 
bounty is highly advantageous to the 
promotion of industrious habits, and 
Hugdon is yearly crowned with the 
golden honours of Ceres: a very early 
proof of the utility of the allotment 
system. 


Lansadornen.—The O’ Connells. 
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The borough of Laugharne has had 
the good fortune to escape the quackery 
of innovation, which assumes that 
change must be good because it is 
change : too humble to invite ambition 
to seizeupon their privileges--too equi- 
table in their administration to afford 
grounds for impeachment—long may 
the burgesses of Laugharne cultivate 
their common fields, and toast in 
friendly commixture with their more 
elevated neighbours at the annual 
feast of their Portreeve, (from which 
hospitality a stranger was not ex- 
cluded,) the ever-green memory of the 
bountiful Guido de Brian. A. J. K. 

(To be continued.) 
Mr. Ursan, 

IN the account of the family of 
O’Connell, printed in Burke’s History 
of the Commoners, there are several 
statements which seem to demand a 
critical notice. The details we are 
there told, in a note, were derived from 
family papers, confirmed by historical 
references, and verified by accurate 
dates, and from a work entitled *‘ Mé- 
moires Généalogiques de diverses fa- 
milles qui pretendent aux honneurs de 
la Cour.” 

It does not seem very manifest how 
family papers can be confirmed by his- 
torical references (unless by references 
is meant something extracted from, 
or confirmed by, public histories), nor 
by dates, which could be inserted as 
easily as ‘‘historical references.” 
However, as the pedigree contains 
those ‘‘ references’”’ and dates, I shall 
presently examine them more par- 
ticularly. Inthe mean time we may 
observe that the note goes on to state, 
that ‘‘ the exclusion of Catholics from 
places of honour and emolument in 
their native land, forced the bold and 
aspiring among them to seek in foreign 
climes a more active and a more im- 
partial sphere of action. Hence in 
foreign archives alone were to be found 
those vouchers of illustrious descent 
which at home would be memorials of 
spoliation and incentives to persecu- 
tion.” Here the existence of such 
vouchers in regard to the O’Connell 





* «« Per brev. de privato sigillo, Westm. 21 anno reg. Will. III. nono. 
(Muniments of the Corporation.) 


signed Pigot.”’ 


Counter- 


+t See the excellent Essay on the Welsh Saints by the late Rev. Rice Rees, M. A. 
and the writer’s review of that work, in Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1837, p. 278. 
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~ descent in foreign archives is only in- 
sinuated. But, without presuming to 
doubt the fact, we may fairly wonder 
how the emigration of those aspiring 
persons should have commemorated in 
foreign archives minute facts which 
had previously occurred in Ireland. 
We may also be permitted to inquire 
where the before-mentioned work, en- 
titled «© Mémoires Généalogiques, &c.”’ 
is to be found, and when and where 
it was printed? Ifthe author belonged 
to a former generation he must have 
been a Kerry man, otherwise he could 
never have known that the O’Con- 
nells were so ‘‘ pretending.” 

The pedigree, after stating in gene- 
ral terms the original history of the 
O’Connells, commences the line with 
Hugh O’Connelli, who, we are told, 
was joined with his sons in a com- 
mission issued by Edward III, anno 
1337, empowering them to reduce 


some refractory tribes in the county of 


Limerick. This was some time after 
the royal authority had been utterly 
extinguished in Kerry, the abode of 
this family, and, indeed, in all Mun- 
ster, except among afew families of 
English surname. Strange to say, 
too, the rolls of Chancery contain no 
mention of the fact, though it was 
usual to enroll all such commissions. 
The son of this Hugh we are next 
told was long at hostility with his 
neighbours, the Geraldines, in defence 
of his possessions. In other words, 
although the general history of Ireland 
and the topographical histories of the 
south, make no mention whatever of 
the deeds of this family, nevertheless 
this individual was at war with that 


mighty peer the Earl of Desmond, 
who successfully threw off the yoke of 


the kings of England. He married 
too a great lady, the daughter of 
O’Brien, prince of Thomond, yet this 
little fact is passed over in the elabo- 
rate account of the O’Briens published 
in Lodge’s Peerage, which, doubtless, 
contains every authentic particular re- 
corded of that great family. 

Jeffrey, his son, we are told, had an 
order on the Irish Exchequer for thirty 
marks. Now, though such orders 
were invariably enrolled, we find no 
trace of this one on the records. We 
are next told that Richard II, re- 
tained this Jeffrey near his person. 
This is reallytoo bad. If we consider 

4 
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the manners of the native Irish at this 
time, we may be tempted to make the 
profane inquiry whether the king 
kept Jeffrey muzzled. 

Jeffrey’s son Daniel, it appears, 
entered into a treaty with the Earl of 
Desmond, that is, with the lord and 
master of all Kerry, on whom even 
the lords Kerry and the M‘Carthys 
were dependent. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents could favour us witha 
copy of this treaty. 

The succeeding particulars being of 
a similar character we shall pass them 
over, until the year 1550, when Ed- 
ward VI. appointed Morgan O’Con- 
nell High Sheriff of the county of 
Kerry. 1t happens unluckily that the 
Earls of Desmond, as earls palatine, 
alone had power to appoint sheriffs. 
This is candidly remarked in a note by 
the compiler ; but the only inference he 
draws from it is that ‘‘ the royal ap- 
pointment was of course the superior 
dignity.” It seems never to have 
struck him that the statement must be 
a fiction. We cannot, indeed, : dis- 
tinctly state it to be such, as the 
Chancery rolls of this period have not 
been printed ; and we are left to specu- 
late on the probable degree of harmony 
which prevailed between the two 
sheriffs, especially in their military 
capacity, at that time the most promi- 
nent in the office of sheriff. 

I shall not occupy your columns 
with any remarks on the rest of the 
pedigree, which is of the same charac- 
ter throughout. There is one note, 
however, which must not be passed 
over. It states that a particular part 
of Mr. O’Connell’s property is “ free 
from all chief imposts or crown charge, 
avery unusual circumstance, and de- 
monstrative of the antiquity ef pos- 
session.”” I do not understand the 
force of this last passage. It strikes 
me that one of the O’Connell family, or 
any other person possessed of sufficient 
cash, might have purchased such a 
property if it were to be sold. Can- 
dour requires that facts should be di- 
rectly stated if they be facts. 

The name of O’Connell or Connell 
is very widely diffused in the south of 
[reland, and it is worthy of remark 
that the same christian names, such 
as Jeffrey, Daniel, &c. are very preva- 
lent among all ofthe name. A simi- 
lar remark may be made of other Irish 
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surnames, such as Callaghan or O’Cal- 
laghan, which seems much attached to 
the Christian name Cornelius. These 
names appear in conjunction, not only 
in the peerage book under the title of 
Lismore, but over many a whiskey 
shop in the county of Cork. 

It is possible that the local bards 
may have preserved a list of the names 
of the chiefs of the sept of O’Connell ; 
and that these names may agree with 
those given in the earlier part of the 
pedigree. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the O’Connells were one of the 
most obscure of the Irish septs, at 
least since their expulsion from the 
county of Limerick at the first con- 
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quest by the English.* If it were 
wished to connect any modern family 
of the name with the ancient line, it 
would be most easy to do so, by as- 
suming the identity of two Daniels or 
two Jeffreys. I do not mean to say 
that this has been done; I leave the 
probabilities to be judged of by the 
general character of the account pub- 
lished, and the general repute in the 
south of Ireland among all parties re- 
specting the O’Connell family ; though, 
indeed, I place little reliance on the 
latter, so prevalent is exaggeration 
wherever the smallest ground exists 
for detraction and disparagement. 
Yours, &c. VzERAX. 





GOETHE’s TABLE TALK. 
[Derived from M. Eckerman’s work, published in Germany in 1837.] 


THE admiration which Goethe has 
acquired, and the fame he has merited 
from the emanations of his genius, 
have fully entitled him to be distin- 
guished as the “prince of modern 
poets.” 

He differs from the poets of the 
present day in the physical strength 
which embodies all his creations; he 
has no recourse to the subterfuge of 
sympathy where the authority of the 
judgment claims to beexercised. He, 
in truth, has held ‘‘ the mirror up to 
nature,” in which man is justly re- 
flected; his artifices, vices, and co- 
quetry are fully exposed, while all his 
noble qualities are as evidently deve- 
loped. 

There are perhaps but few poets 
who enjoyed such an expansive con- 
ception, connected with all the rich- 
ness of expression. His characters 
are in all instances living, and the 
magic wand of his imagination creates 
dramatic action in all its delineations ; 
from theme to theme the reader is led 
on in rapid succession, till at last his 
fancy is absorbed in ecstasy of delight. 

As Schiller is the great master-poet 
of the ideal German school, so: is 
Goethe on the other hand equally dis- 
tinguished as a realist. We are not 


carried up into the heaven of heavens 
by the mere furor of poetical combi- 
nations, but we find we have to do 
with men, and not angels. This great 
painter of the actual world, enriches all 
his characters with the attributes of 
men living and moving in a world of 
action. 

Goethe is no less remarkable for 
his prose compositions, which display 
great weight of thought, correct rea- 
soning, and an enlarged knowledge of 
human nature, combined with reading 
of the most extensive description. In 
some instances it is true that his views 
and remarks may be deemed by some 
injudicious ; but at the same time we 
should recollect that a man who ho- 
nestly gives his opinion, is more com- 
mendable than one who, under the 
mask of candour, suppresses his real 
sentiments, 

In whatever light we view him, 
whether as a philosopher, poet, or 
dramatist, we always find him great, 
and always Goethe. 

That the society of such a man 
should be courted, and that his say- 
ings should be deemed important, is 
a matter of no astonishment; and as 
Johnson had his Boswell, so did 
Goethe have his Eckerman. To this 





* Smith, in his History of Kerry, makes no mention of them whatever beyond 
this, that Derrynane was, in his time, farmed from the Earl of Cork by Mr. 


Daniel Connell. (P. 49.) 
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distinguished writer we are indebted 
for many relations of Goethe, which 
would otherwise have perished. He 
possessed the entire confidence of this 
truly great man, and he commissioned 
him with the entire revision of his 
complete works. Such a labour 
brought him continually into the pre- 
sence of Goethe, and produced confi- 
dential conferences ; and M. Ecker- 
man therefore penned down all that 
he deemed valuable, from the lips of 
Goethe himself. These conversations 
acquire additional importance, as they 
have in most instances for their ob- 
jects the circumstances, characters, 
and works of contemporary writers. 

In order that the reader may form 
a correct judgment of the private 
sentiments of Goethe, we propose 
in the subsequent pages to make ex- 
tracts from his writings of such por- 
tions as appear to be the most popular 
and interesting to an English reader. 
Goethe’s Conversations, as collected by 
Eckerman, form a supplement to his 
other published Works. In our se- 
lections we shall generally give the 
preference to his opinions on men 
and things, instead of selecting his 
maxims and literary theories, to be 
found among his other writings. It 
is an old remark, that truth has many 
faces, but this is more in appearance 
than in fact. 

It must be borne in mind that 
Goethe, in these conversations, throws 
off his character as a public man.* 
It is also to be recollected that they 
are opinions advanced by an octoge- 
narian ; and they display she astonish- 
ing strength of his mental faculties, 
even at that advanced period of life. 


Prose and Verse.—‘‘ In order to 
write prose well, the individual must 
have something to advance; but he 
who on the other hand has but little 
to state, may, notwithstanding, con- 
struct verses ; for one word creeps as 
it were into the other; the end is 
atchieved, and a work completed, 
which in fact has no solid basis, al- 
though it seems to bear some resem- 
blance to one. We will not go so far 
as to say that verses thus constructed 
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are destitute of poetical feeling, but in 
such cases it does appear so. The 
reality of the fact should always fur- 
nish the motive and foundation ; the 
business of the artist is, or ought to 
be, to mould into form that which 
will produce the beautiful and the 
harmonious.” 


Schiller.—*‘ In every respect Schiller 
was of that noble and dignified bearing, 
graced by a countenance and features 
of a remarkable quality, that indicated 
a being of the higher order of exis- 
tence. The piercing yet soft expres- 
sion of his eyes animated and per- 
fected the whole contour. His great 
talents resembled his external appear- 
ance. In the varied subjects to which 
he directed his mind, he rigidly exa- 
mined them in all their intricate va- 
rieties, and in every point of view. 
It may be urged, and perhaps with 
some degree of propriety, that he 
only studied his subjects as he found 
them admitted by common consent, 
and did not with philosophical calm- 
ness scrutinize the inward operations 
of the human mind : this was not his 
business as a mere poet. Perhaps 
this species of erratic feeling is in 
some measure accounted for in his 
not giving a finishing stroke to his 
compositions when originally com- 
posed. In several of his dramas he 
frequently changed the réle at the 
very moment of its rehearsal. All 
the characters of his pieces are boldly 
conceived and executed, and are enli- 
vened by appropriate incidents, and 
with all those dramatic peculiarities 
calculated to produce stage effect. In 
this respect my pieces are deficient, 
and on that account are not adapted 
to the theatre; but Schiller’s talent, 
on the other hand, seems as if it was 
created entirely for the stage. In 
every new production that emanated 
from his pen, his genius and greatness 
as a poet seemed to have increased 
with it; but it is rather a singular 
circumstance that ever since the com- 
position of The Robbers, all his pieces 
more or less display the cruel and un- 
fortunate fate of his heroes. From 
this propensity Schiller seems never 
to have freed himself. 





* Goethe enj 
whom he was e 


oyed the personal friendship of the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, by 
levated to the dignity of Privy Councillor, with the title of Excellency. 
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“* Schiller at the enJ of every eight 
days seemed, as it were, to be another 
and a more perfect man; every time 
I had the pleasure of meeting him 
he appeared more instructed, more 
learned, and his genius more fully 
developed, as well as his judgment 
more vigorous. The most beautiful 
and the most valuable present I ever 
received from him are his Letters : they 
may be truly classed among his best 
productions ; and, as it respects myself, 
I value them as precious reliques. We 
may truly say that he was, upon the 
whole, a magnificent being ; but, alas! 
he died in the plenitude of his great- 
ness, and in the full manhood of his 
strength. ; 

«‘The Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar 
gave him a pension of one thousand 
dollars yearly, which was to be dou- 
bled in case of sickness. Schiller, in 
the nobleness of his spirit, refused 
this kind consideration on the part of 
the Duke, assigning as the reasons the 
following sentiments : ‘ 1 am gifted by 
nature with some degree of talent, 
and must therefore endeavour to sup- 
port myself by this gift.” Unfortu- 
nately for him in one sense, as his 
family increased he was compelled to 
write two tragedies annually for their 
support: day and night were his 
whole energies exercised, and his 
physical strength sunk under the 
weight of mental exertion. Such was 
the activity of his mighty mind ! 

** Schiller was always a temperate 
man, as it has been elsewhere re- 
marked; but at certain moments of 
bodily feebleness he had recourse to 
the use of wine, for the purpose of 
producing physical force and energy; 
but, unfortunately for him, the use of 
these artificial means was only of a 
momentary advantage; they insi- 
diously undermined his already weak- 
ened constitution, not only his bodily 
strength, but also enfeebled his power- 
ful mental energies.” 


“The Germans like to find in a 
work something serious—elevation, 
and inner plenitude ; it is for that very 
reason that they place Schiller so high 
in the rank of their estimation, as it 
generally happens that the peculiar 
character of an author influences the 
ublic more than all the charms of 
his genius or talent. Napoleon said 
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of Corneille : ‘ Were he alive, I should 
like to make him a Prince ;’ of Racine 
he did not so speak. It is for this 
reason that Lafontaine is so highly 
venerated in France ; his works, be- 
sides their poetical merit, bear the 
stamp of a high and noble character.” 


Poetry.— In speaking of the poets 
of the present day, I cannot help say- 
ing that they appear to me as if they 
were all diseased, and as speaking of 
this world as if it were one vast hos- 
pital; all are delineating the griefs 
and sufferings of this existence, in 
contrast with the one that is to come. 
This, in my opinion, is censurable, as 
itis the means of producing discontent. 
In my mind, it is truly profanation, 
as the chief end of poetry is to recon- 
cile man with the calamities andstorms 
of human life and his position in so- 
ciety: but the present poetical gene- 
ration is afraid of the truth, and never 
feel comfortable but when they shelter 
themselves in this their weakness. I 
have founda proper character for these 
gentlemen,—I shall call their poetry 
the poetry of the hospital. That is 
the poerry which | consider really 
worthy of the name, which sings of 
combats, which throws moral courage 
into the soul of man, and which I 
shall designate by the term Tyrtean 
poetry.” 

The march of intellect. —*‘ This is not 
the age to be in error; it was some- 
what pardonable in the ancients. 
What purpose would all our re- 
searches answer, if young people were 
to begin again? If so, there would be 
no advance. As regards ourselves, 
we are in some measure somewhat 
excusable in our errors, because we 
have not shaken off the old leaven; 
but the world may justly demand 
more from those who come after us 
than from ourselves. There is no re. 
trograde in the march of society; it 
must progress, taking advantage from 
toat which has preceded it, and pro- 
fiting from our experience. It is not 
enough to make strides to attain the 
end, but every step must have its 
particular purpose.” 


Life compared to a Watering-place.— 
«* When I reflect on the period of life 
I have already passed, and the com- 
panions with whom I associated, the 
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idea of a watering place is presented 
to my mind. When an_ individual 
arrives there, he quickly forms ac- 
quaintances with those already there, 
and who are about to leave; when 
they have departed, their loss causes 
regret; you are then compelled to 
attach yourselves to the second gene- 
ration of society, and closely, as it 
were, ally yourself to them ; but they 
soon depart, to give place to the third, 
who arrive only a short time before 
you depart yourself, and to whom you 
_ no longer willing to unite your- 
self,” 


** Prince Eugene Beauharnais was 
one of those great characters which 
are seldom to be met with. Europe in 
him has lost a man of very great 
merit. I knew him personally, and 
have had the honour of spending a 
summer with him at a watering place 
at Marienbad in Bohemia. He was 
then a handsome man of about 42, 
although he looked older; which we 
can easily account for when we con- 
sider his active life, how one grand 
action rapidly followed another. 

«* When at Marienbad he disclosed 
one of his plans, respecting which we 
disputed much; his intention was to 
have made a canal which should unite 
the Rhine with the Danube, an en- 
terprize truly gigantic! but nothing 
seemed impossible to a man who 
had served under Napoleon, and who 
shook with his giant force the whole 
world.” 


Death, and the Soul.— When an 
individual has arrived at the age of 
75 years, he can scarcely refrain at 
times from thinking of death. As it 
regards myself, this reflection has no- 
thing unpleasant to me, as I have the 
firm conviction that our mind is com- 
posed of indestructible matter, which 
will continue to exist from eternity to 
eternity: it bears some resemblance 
to the sun, which we behold with our 
terrestrial eyes, and suppose at its 
decline to go down to rest, but which, 
in reality, never rests.” 

“* Napoleon managed the world as 
Hummel his piano; both of whom 
appear extraordinary to us ; we com- 
pees neither one nor the other. 

apoleon was grand especially in this 


respect, that he always maintained his 


calmness, the same after the battle as 
before it; victory and defeat were 
alike to him; he was always alive to 
his interests, and always knew what 
to do! 


**This Compendium of the world 
was well worth seeing; but whom 
did this great man resemble? He 
was but himself; only himself. One 
beheld, and knew that it was he !” 


‘To make an epoch in the world two 
things are required : the first, a clever 
head; the second, a good heritage. 
Napoleon inherited the French revo- 
lution, Frederick the Silesian war, 
and Luther the monastical darkness.” 


‘¢ The philosophical abstractions are 
injurious to the Germans; it inocu- 
lates their style with things unclear, 
incomprehensible, and extravagant. 
Men of practical dispositions write 
better. Schiller’s style attained all 
its beauty, and all its energy, when 
he did not philosophise. There are 
among the Germans ladies of great 
superiority and accomplishments, who 
write exceedingly correct, and who in 
this respect surpass some of our most 
celebrated authors.” 

“The English, generally speaking, 
always write well, because they are 
naturally born orators. The reason 
for this is easily accounted for,—it is 
because they are incessantly engaged 
with realities, and not mere idealities. 
The French preserve their character in 
their style; they are by nature a 
social people, and never forget the 
public to whom they speak. They 
take great pains to be clear, in order 
to convince their readers, and are 
graceful that they may delight them.” 

‘If a person knows the German lan- 
guage well, he can easily dispense with 
many others. I speak not of the 
French, which is universal, and which 
in all countries supersedes the neces- 
sity of a translator. But as respects 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, 
we can read all these works perfectly 
well in translations; and as there exists 
no particular motive for the study of 
these languages, we can readily dis- 
pense with them. It is the disposition 
of the Germans to respect all that is 
foreign, and to endeavour to compre- 
hend the original ideas of other na- 
tions. These circumstances, connected 
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with the flexibility of their language, 
are the means by which their transla- 
tions are made perfect. We must not 
believe that a good translation cannot 
be made useful. Frederick the Great 
was not acquainted with Latin; but 
Cicero was as useful and important 
to him in a French translation, as he 
is to us in the original.” 


‘To Wieland Germany is entirely 
indebted for her graceful style in com- 
position; from him she has learned 
much. The power of giving correct 
expressions to our conceptions is an 
accomplishment of no common order.”” 

“There are certain maxims of great 
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importance, which ought not to be 
advanced, even though they would 
benefit the world. There are others 
that must absolutely be guarded. 
But with all this prudential care, they 
will diffuse themselves, like the sweet 
soft light of the shaded sun.” 


“‘ The English are a clever practical 
people, but they are pedants. There 
is a genial quality in the French, but 
they will that all things are positive, 
and they endeavour to make them so, 
although their nature may be distinctly 
the opposite.” 

(To be continued). 





CHARACTERS FROM THE IDLER IN ITALY, BY LADY 
BLESSINGTON. 1839. 


Maruias. 


Mr. MATHIAS, the reputed author 
of the Pursuits of Literature, dined with 
us yesterday. He is far advanced in 
years, of diminutive stature, but re- 
markably lively and vivacious. He 
is devoted to Italian poetry, and is a 
proficient in that language, into which 
he has translated several English 
poems. His choice in the selection has 
not always been fortunate. He resents 
with warmth the imputation of having 
written the Pursuits of Literature, not 
that he would not be vain of the eru- 
dition displayed in that work, but be- 
cause some of the persons severely 
treated in it were so indignant that 
he positively denied the authorship, 
though the denial has convinced no 
one. Mathias’s conversation is inte- 
resting only on Italian literature. 
His friends (commend me to friends 
for always exposing the defects—ces 
petits ridicules—of those they profess 
to like) had prepared me for his peculi- 
arities, and he very soon gave proofs 
of the correctness of their report. 
One of these peculiarities is an ex- 
traordinary tenacity of memory re- 
specting the dates at which he for the 
first time in the season had eaten 
green peas, or any other culinary de- 
licacy ; another is the continual ex- 
clamation of ‘* God bless my soul !” 
‘ Dinner was not half over before he 
told us on what days he had eaten 
spring chickens, green peas, auber- 
gine, and a halfhundred other dainties ; 


and at each entremet that was offered 
him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a delicious 
dish!—God bless my soul!” Mr. 
Mathias has an exceeding dread of 
being ridden or driven over in the 
crowded streets of Naples: and has 
often been known to stop an hour 
before he could muster courage to 
cross the Chiaja. Being known and 
respected in the town, many coach- 
men pause, in order to give him time 
to cross without being alarmed; but 
in vain, for he advances halfway, then 
stops, terrified at his imaginary danger, 
and rushes back, exclaiming, ‘‘ God 
bless my soul!” It is only when he 
meets some acquaintance, who gives 
him the support of an arm, that he 
acquires sufficient resolution to pass 
to the other side of a street. While 
he was dining in a café a few days 
ago, a violent shower of rain fell, and 
pattering against the venetian blinds 
with great noise, Sir Wm. Gell ob- 
served that it rained cats and dogs ; at 
which moment a dog rushed in at one 
door of the café, and a frightened cat in 
at the other. ‘‘ God bless my soul,” 
exclaimed Mathias gravely, ‘so it 
does! so it does! who would have 
believed it?”” This exclamation excited 
no little merriment, and Mathias re- 
sented it, by not speaking to the 
laughers for some days. * * * # 
Mathias comes to us very frequently, 
and “‘ God blesses his soul ”’ at every 
new dainty our cook prepares. Two 
days ago, when he last dined here, 
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this said cook encaged a poor goldfinch 
in a temple of spun sugar, as an orna- 
ment for the centre of the table for the 
third course ; and the poor bird, while 
the convives were doing honour to 
the entremets and sucreries, fluttered 
through the temple, and beat his 
wings against its sugary pillars, till 
they were encrusted with its clammy 
substance. All which time Mr. Ma- 
thias kept exclaiming, his mouth filled 
with sweets, ‘‘God bless my soul! 
how odd! how very odd! I never 
saw areal bird, a live bird, in that 
sort of thing before. Bless my soul! 
it’s very pretty, very curious indeed! 
and must have been very difficult to 
manage.” <A young child could not 
have been more pleased with the sight 
than Mathias was, and he went away 
fully impressed with a high opinion 
of our cook’s abilities. 


Sir W. DrumMonp & Sir W. GELL. 


I have rarely met with so gifted 
a person as Sir William Drummond, 
who dined with us yesterday. To a 
profound erudition in classical lore, he 
joins a great variety of other know- 
ledge, being an adept in modern lite- 
rature, mineralogy, chemistry, and 
astronomy. The treasures of his ca- 
pacious mind are brought into action 
in his conversation, which is at once 
erudite, brilliant, and playful. To 
these qualifications for forming a 
delightful companion he adds a good 
breeding, which, while it possesses 
all the politesse of la vieille cour, has 
nothing of its cold ceremoniousness. 
His mind is so thoroughly imbued 
with classical imagery, that his con- 





versation might be deemed a little’ 


pedantic, were it not continually im- 
bued by flashes of an imagination so 
fertile and a fancy so brilliant, that 
these natural endowments throw into 
shade the acquired ones with which 
a life of study has enrichedhim. Itis 
very amusing to observe the difference 
that exists between the minds of Sir W. 
Drummond and his friend Sir W. Gell. 
That of the first, elevated and refined to 
such a degree that a fastidiousness of 
taste, amounting almost to a morbid 
feeling of uneasiness in acontact with 
inferior intellects, is the result: a result 
which not all his good breeding can 
prevent from being perceptible to 
those who are quick-sighted, That 
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of the other, not elevated by its great 
acquirements, but rendering them 
subservient to the bent of his hu- 
mour, converts them into subjects of 
raillery and ridicule, very often poig- 
nant, and always droll. The heroes 
of antiquity, when referred to by Sir 
W. Drummond, are invested with new 
dignity ; but when alluded to by Sir 
W. Gell are travestied so comically as 
to become almost ludicrous. So far 
from possessing the morbid fastidious- 
ness of his friend with respect to his 
associates, Gell, though he can appre- 
ciate superior minds, can find pleasure 
in a contest with the most inferior, 
and by eliciting the ridiculous points 
of their characters, render them sub- 
jects of amusement. His drollery is 
irresistible, and what renders it more 
poignantis the grave expression of his 
countenance, which maintains its se- 
riousness while those around him are 
excited to laughter by the comicality 
of his sallies, He views every object 
through the medium of ridicule and 
as a subject for pleasantry. Even his 
own infirmities are thus treated by 
him : so that he may really lay claim 
to the character of a laughing philo- 
sopher, if he cannot arrogate the more 
elevated one of a profound thinker. 
* * Thave become so accustomed 
to see my kind and excellent friends 
Sir W. Gell and Drummond continu- 
ally, that the loss of their society wili 
be felt as a severe privation, whenever 
I sustain it. Drummond’s is one of 
the most highly cultivated minds 
imaginable, and his conversation teems 
with instruction so happily conveyed, 
as to impress itself deeply on the me- 
mory. I count it one of the greatest 
advantages of my sejour at Naples to 
have enjoyed so much the society of 
this remarkable man, and to have in- 
spired him with a friendship that will, 
I feel certain, continue while he lives. 
I value this amity perhaps the more 
as it is bestowed but on a chosen few, 
while that of the good-natured Gell is 
acceded to all who seek it. An Ita- 
lian lady said of Gell, that his heart, 
like their churches, was open to all 
who chose to enter; but that Drum- 
mond’s, like paradise, was difficult 
to be entered; consequently one was 
Was sure to meet there but a select 
company. * * Sir W. Drummond 
has sent me his Origines, a work 
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requiring all the patient research and 
profound erudition for which he is 
remarkable. It rarely occurs that a 
person who devotes so much of his 
time to literary labours, should be so 
brilliant a conversationist as this gifted 
man. The versatility of his knowledge 
is really surprising: proofs of which 
are elicited by every subject to which 
conversation may turn: “‘ from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe.” 


Lorp Duptey. 


Naples abounds with English, 
among whom is my old friend Lord 
Dudley, as clever, amusing, and ec- 
centric as ever. The eccentricities of 
Lord Dudley increase with age, and 
sometimes assume so questionable a 
shape as to excite doubts of his sanity 
in my mind. These doubts are not, 
however, entertained by others, or, at 
least, if so, are not acknowledged, 
notwithstanding that he exhibits proofs 
of aberration of intellect too palpable 
not to be noticed. But the truth is, 
that a man with forty thousand pounds 
a year, and willing to give frequent 
and good dinners, must be as mad as 
a March hare before people will ad- 
mit that he is more than eccentric. 
Lord Dudley thinks aloud, expresses 
his opinions of persons and things, 
not often in a flattering tone, fo the 
persons of whom he is speaking, much 
in thestyle of thecharacters in Madame 
de Genlis’ Palais de la Verité, fre- 
quently producing the most ludicrous 
effect. As I have known him long 
and well, and have perfect faith in his 
good-nature, I can only attribute these 
examples of his fagon de parler to ab- 
sence d’esprit, and not, as many of his 
acquaintance do, to méchanceté. Con- 
versing with a mutual friend on this 
topic, two days ago, he declared his 
conviction that Lord Dudley only 
affected the absence of mind so much 
commented on, as giving a privilege 
of telling disagreeable truths. So 
much for the discourse of friends.— 
“No! no! he is far from being in- 
sane,” added : “ he never throws 
away his money in buying things he 
can do without. Never lends a gui- 
nea on any pretext whatever; never 
makes a present ;—looks sharply into 
his steward’s accounts, and gives ca- 
pital dinners. So he is not mad, I ’il 
be sworn, only un peu original, and so 
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are many men of my acquaintance. ” 
Lord Dudley took us yesterday to see 
the Villa Gallo at Capo di Monte, the 
pleasure grounds of which are quite 
beautiful, presenting all the varieties 
of hill and dale, with rustic bridges 
spanning limpid streams, and grottoes 
of large dimensions offering delicious 
retreats from the garish and too fervid 
beams of thesun. Many ofthe plants 
to be found only in hothouses with us, 
grow here luxuriantly in the open air ; 
and among the trees, the fine cedars 
are contrasted by a palm tree of great 
beauty, which imparts an oriental 
character to the picture. Terraces 
rise over terraces, filled with flower- 
ing shrubs, and giving a notion of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon; and the 
views of Vesuvius and Naples scen 
from them, with the Caudine forks 
near Capua in the distance, form the 
delightful prospect. ‘I often think 
of this spot,” said Lord Dudley, 
‘‘ when shivering in the rude breeze 
of an ungenial English spring, or 
a premature autumn, when the damp 
and chilly atmosphere has as baleful 
effect on the spirits as on the health, 
and wish myself an occupant of the 
sunny Villa Gallo: 1 assure you it 
sometimes requires no little self-con- 
tro] and patriotic feeling to resist be- 
coming a dweller in some such place 
in Italy, and leaving our damp country 
seats and dingy London houses un- 
tenanted.”’ 


M. pe La Martine. 


I have seen M. de la Martine, and 
greatly like him: he is very good- 
looking and distingué in appearance, 
and dresses so perfectly like a gentle- 
man that one would never suspect 
him to be a poet. No shirt-collars 
turned over, no apology for a cravat, 
no long curls falling on the collar of 
the coat, no assumption of any fop- 
pishness of any kind; but just the 
sort of man that, seen in any society, 
would be pronounced bien comme il 
faut. His features are handsome and 
his countenance is peculiarly intelli- 
gent and intellectual, his manners are 
polished, and his conversation bril- 
liant and interesting. He has a pre- 


sence d’esprit not often to be met 
with in the generality of poets, and a 
perfect freedom from any of the affec- 
tation of manner attributed ta that ge- 
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nus irritabile, The truth is, that though 
gifted with a very glowing imagina- 
tion, and a deeply reflecting mind, 
M. de la Martine has been called on 
to act a prominent part in the scenes 
of actual and busy life, which has 
compelled him to exercise his reasoning 
faculties, as much as his genius has 
led to the exertion of his imaginative 
ones. Hence he presents the not 
common union of a clever man of bu- 
siness, a well-bred man of society, and 
a poet, and appears to advantage in all 
these rdles. He is very well-disposed 
towards the English, and, no wonder, 
for he is the husband of an English 
lady, said to be possessed of 80 many 
estimable qualities, as to give a fa- 
vourable impression of hercompatriots. 
He has a little daughter, one of the 
most beautiful children ever beheld, 
with eyes lustrous and timid as those 
of a gazelle, and a countenance beam- 
ing with sensibility and radiant with 
beauty. Imagination cannot picture 
anything more lovely than this child, 
on whom her father dotes. M. de la 
Martine is exemplary in his domestic 


life ; offering a proof of the falsehood 
of the opinion often expressed,—that 
poets are not calculated to make good 


husbands. The poet improves on 
acquaintance, for he has a mind over- 
flowing with information, and a fancy 
ever teeming with beautiful imagery ; 
and all these rich and rare acquisitions 
gleam forth rather than are displayed 
in his conversation, which never seems 
to have for its object the desire of 
shining. A deep religious sentiment 
is discoverable in M. de la Martine, to 
which may be traced many passages 
in those poetical effusions, that appeal 
with such earnestness to the heart; 
but this sentiment is wholly free from 
bigotry, and has nothing in it austere 
or repulsive. Altogether he is a de- 
lightful companion as well as a very 
gifted poet, and is formed to be as 
much esteemed in society as his 
works are admired in the study. 


Mr. Ursan, July 18. 
BEING at the Abbey the other day, 
on entering the chapel of Edward the 
Confessor we were surprised and dis- 
gusted at observing a recent mutila- 
tion of the once beautiful brass of John 
Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury. This 
brass, when perfect, displayed the 
5 


Westminster Abbey—Mutilation of sepulchral Brasses. 
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figure of the Bishop underatriple cano- 
py, the whole surmounted by an arch 
supported by open shafts containing 
niches filled with figures of saints, 
At some distant period one of the 
shafts, and most of the small figures, 
were lost; and in this state it is seen 
engraved in Harding’s work, and so 
remained till the late Coronation, a 
short time previous to which we took 
an impression of it. The mutilation 
now spoken of, and which has reduced 
the brass to a mere wreck, consists of 
the lower part of the Bishop’s figure, 
with a considerable portion of the 
remnant of the canopy, and the only 
remaining figure, St. John the Evan- 
gelist. It appears this destruction 
was committed by some of the la- 
bourers engaged in removing the scaf- 
foldings, and who carried off the frag- 
ments; on expressing surprise to the 
verger that so wanton an act should 
have been permitted to pass unno- 
ticed, what was the answer ?—that the 
Abbey was at the time under the abso- 
lute control of the government, and 
therefore those whose duty it is to 
attend to the preservation of the mo- 
numents had the jurisdiction taken 
out of their hands: they were even 
unable to gain admittance them- 
selves, except as a special favor. This 
we believe is always the case on like 
occasions ; but is it not a disgraceful 
neglect on the part of the authorities 
that there was no proper officer in 
attendance to prevent any spoliation? 
It is an extremely injudicious thing 
that the care of the Fabric should, 
under any circumstances, be taken 
away from the proper parties, and 
especially as it is evident no superin- 
tendence is exercised over the work- 
men, a class who have great tempta- 
tions thrown in their way, and who, 
when labouring in public buildings, 
should never be left to themselves. 
Most of the destruction now committed 
in churches is done by this class, and 
brass, having an intrinsic value, these 
monuments are the first to fall a prey 
to their rapacity. Before concluding 
this part of the subject we would just 
ask,—has this robbery been committed 
to increase the collection of some 
pseudo-antiquary? such things occur 
(with shame be it spoken) even at this 
day, and our only hope is that, should 
any of these gentry be discovered, 
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they may be compelled not only to 
make restitution, but also to feel the 
severity of the law. 

In the course of our country ram- 
bles I have met with so many in- 
stances of destruction occasioned in 
a similar manner, that I must intreat 
the aid of your voice in stirring up a 
feeling for the preservation of these 
beautiful relics of the past. At Car- 
shalton, Surrey, Gillingham, and Gra- 
veney, Kent, brasses have been stolen 
within the last three or four years by 
workmen; at Faversham, about ten 
years ago, the finest were almost en- 
tirely destroyed in the same way—in 
this case, however, not with impunity. 
Many brasses in Norfolk, engraved by 
Cotman, are not now to be found or 
heard of ; but I will only particularize 
the splendid and well known one of 
Sir Hugh Hastings, at Elsing, which 
has suffered in its most interesting 
parts since Carter’s time (for, although 
Cotman engraves it just as perfect, it 
is as probable he merely restored the 
lost parts by reference to the former 
engraving, the present clerk having 
only seen it in its existing state for 
many years). 

The great cause of all this mischief, 
especially in country churches, is the 
too easy manner in which the build- 
ing may be entered by visitors and 
workmen. No stranger or labourer 
should ever be permitted to remain in 
the church alone, unless locked in, a 
practice no one can object to who goes 
with honest intentions. 

Having diligently studied these mo- 
numents in every particular, I main- 
tain that they may be ranked in the 
very first class of interesting and use- 
ful memorials: whether we refer to 
them for the elucidation of costume, 
for heraldic and historical infor- 
mation, or as illustrations of the arts 
of.design and engraving (points not 
sufficiently considered), brasses are 
invaluable in affording the necessary 
information ; and yet they are daily dis- 
appearing, from the neglect of easy 
precautions on the part of those in- 
trusted with their preservation. Ne- 
vertheless, one would have thought 
that Westminster Abbey, the grand 
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repository of national monuments, 
would in this age, at least, have been 
preserved from spoliation. 

I, G. W. 


Yours, &c. 

THE Family of DeVere, which came 
over to England with William the 
Conqueror, became one of the most 
illustrious in the English Peerage : it 
was supposed to have become ex- 
tinct with the 20th Earl of Oxford, in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and it is not 
generally known that there appeared 
in the reign of George III. a claimant 
of the Earldom, in the person of a 
Vere, who kept a china shop on Tower 
Hill. The papers were laid before the 
Attorney-General, who was favour- 
able to the claim; but the loss of his 
only son, whom he intended for the 
profession of arms, like the former 
possessors of that truly noble name, 
induced the father to abandon the pro- 
secution of an empty title. 

Some doubt has arisen as to the spot 
from whence the De Veres had their 
origin, there being two parishes* in 
Lower Normandy of the name of Ver; 
but the learned antiquary, Mons, de 
Gerville of Valognes, decides in favour 
of Ver, near Gavray, in the arrondisse- 
ment of Coutance, as he finds that, by 
the Red Book of the Exchequer, temp. 
Hen. II., ‘‘ Rad’us de Ver debet 
servit. 1 milit. in Ballivo de Gaveyro;”’ 
and in the book of the fiefs of Philip 
Augustus, occurs ‘‘ Gulielmus de Ver, 
&......debent servitium trium milit. 
et dim. ad custodiam Gavray.” 

The De Veres, like other followers of 
the Conqueror, devoted part of the 
wealth acquired in England to the en- 
dowment of the monasteries of their 
native country, and in the catalogue of 
the ‘‘ Chartes” lately published in the 
Memoirs of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Normandy, vol. 8, p. 187, No. 105, 
is the title of a charter, by jwhich 
Alberic de Vere, Earl of Oxford, in 
1239, grants to Juliana, abbess of the 
Holy Trinity, all the rights which he 
had in the land, in the parishes of 
Felsted & Holsted in England, on 
condition that the said Abbess should 
receive in that convent two young 
women as nuns, at the nomina- 





* There is no pretence whatever for supposing that the de Veres came from Vire 
the castle in that town is known to have belonged to the Montgomerys. 


Gent. Mag. Vou. XII. 
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tion of the said Earl and his success- 
ors. Nos. 102 and 3 are a Bull of Pope 
Honorius III. in confirmation of the 
property of the said Abbess, in those 
lands in Felsted and Holsted. Ano- 
ther document, in the possession of Mr. 
Lechaude d’Anecis of .Caen, is the 


Expenses of the Abbess of Caen in England, 1360-1. 
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Mollay, abbess of St, Trinité at 
Caen, during her journey to England, 
1360 and 1361, and a statement of the 
expenditure. This MS. throws some 
light on the mode of travelling, and 
price of different articles at that period, 
and may be considered to possess some 


“Receipt given by Madame George de historical interest. 
Rots ve St. Trinite. 
Lib. 


xv 
vii 


Sol. D. 

De Sire Philippe Bonvalet quand Madame vint a Londres . 

Item, d’iceluia Felsted . * é ° . : 

Du Bailiff de Felsted tant en argent qu’en mises, comme il 
paroit par cedule ‘ : . . . 

De Sire Pierre du Cellier et de sa reeept ° . 

Du Bailly de Holstede du méme ° . 

D’une livre de son vendue a Jehan Allemore a sa vie 

Item, argent emprunté a sire Philippe Bonvalet 

Item, & Jehan Oxenge s ° 


DESCHARGE. 
Pour le fret du vaissel garni de Caen a Londres P . 
Pour portages de caretes* et chevaux loués de St. Pierre de 
Thenet » jusqu’é Londres, et de Londres jusqu’a Felsted ° Ixxix 
Pour la depense Madame et ses gens de bouche de sa des- 
cente jusqu’a Felsted ou elle arriva le vendredi aprés St. Bar- 
tholome . ° ° : ° ° . 
Pour dons et courtoisies faictes de la descente de Madame en 
Angleterre jusques 4 Felsted ° ° ° ° 
Pour despens fais de Londres 4 Felsted pour deux chevaux 
achetés a Londres pour Maistre Roger et Tourques 
Pour offrandes pour 
Felsted . ° ° e ° . ° 
Pour une pipe de vin achetée a Londres pour porter A Felsted 
et pour un tounelier ¢ et brumaus pour carger et relier4la dite 


Ixxviii 
« Xxiiii 
xiii 


xl 
c 


. 

- 

. 
. 


exviii 


adame de sa descente en Angletere jusqu’ 


pipe - . . . . . ~ 
Pour un cheval acheté a Londres pour maitre Roger et pour 
une selle neufue . . ° ° . ° 
Pour un cheval acheté a Felsted et pour lequel out Henry Le 
Guillard et une selle neufue ° ° . ‘ 
Pour deux chevaulx achetés a Felsted par Maitre Roger pour le 
car 4 Madame et ony le vuiage d’iceulx ° ‘ . 
Pour un char acheté a Londres pour Madame par Sire Philippe 
et Jehan Oxenge et Maistre Roger, et pour despenses d’iceulx 
Pour l’apparel du dit char faite 4 Felsted tant en cuir, cannevas, 
tuile,* drap, peinture et couleurs ‘ ° _ ° 
Pour une selle au sommier,‘ un sac, un bahust’ achetés 4 Lon- 
Pour despense faite a Londres pour draps par Du Celtier a 
+ Tourques et les vallets qui vindrent guerrer le dit char A 
Londres et le harnas . . . . : . 
Pour despense faite par Tourques drappier et semmaquer en 
allant, hors depens que Madame fut venue a Felstede et qu’ elle 
en partit pour deux fois 4 Horstede ° . ° 
Pour despense faicte par Madame et ses gens en manor de Fel- 
stede sans les bleds et estors* tant comme elleydemoura . xxxv_ xiii 
Argent bailli 1 Henry Le Guillard en quatre nobles . xxv 
Pour dons faicts par Sires Philippe et Torques, es gens du Duc 
de Lancastre ° . . ° . . 
Argent bailli 4 Maistre Richard de Brase en quarante Phil- 
lippe pour sargesi blanches et noires et blanches 


XXxviii 


viiii vi viii 


viiii iii viii 





* Carriages. 


> St. Peter’s in the Isle of Thanet. 
* Cloth. 


© Cooper. 
f Pack saddle. © Chest. 


4 Hoop. 
» Stores. 


‘ Serge. 
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Pour espiceries et torches acheteés par Torques quand il alla a 


Felsted . . . . 
Pour argent perdu par les Navarres . 


The Bayeux Tapestry. 


Lib. 
XXX 
lx 


Note. The Navarrons being then at war with the Duke of Normandy, this may 
apply to the capture of some vessel, or the ransom of the same paid to privateers of 
that nation, during the voyage from Caen to the Isle of Thanet. 





Me. Ursan, Greenwich, Aug. 17. 


BEFORE I offer any further re- 
marks in reply to the letters of A. J. K. 
on the Bayeux Tapestry, it may be 
desirable to return for an instant to 
the meta prima of the argument. 

Half a century has elapsed since 
Mr. Gough declared it to be a reproach 
to us as a nation that we had not pro- 
cured accurate drawings and illustra- 
tions of the Tapestry at Bayeux ;! and 
the reproach is still in part applica- 
ble. Now, to fix the date of its exe- 
cution on the best evidence, appears 
to be an important step in illustration 
of it. The evidence may either be 
historical, or traditional, or internal ; 
or it may be a combination of the 
three species of evidence. 

The historical evidence is defective. 

The Inventories of 1369 and 1476 
(Mr. Kempe has incorrectly stated? 
that I have cited the first record of its 
existence in the latter year,) prove the 
existence of the monument at those 
periods ; but they furnish no informa- 
tion on its origin. The traditional 
evidence is still more unsatisfactory. 
The tradition which ascribes it to 
Matilda has been adopted, without 
sufficient caution, by some of our 
eminent antiquaries; but is, in fact, 
mere modern chit-chat. The internal 
evidence presents a much wider field 
of inquiry. Its conformity with the 
ancient historians—the language of 
the inscriptions—the forms of the 
letters —the architecture, armour, 
weapons, dress, &c. represented—the 
character of the ornaments, the style 
of execution, &c. should be carefully 
considered. The process would re- 
quire artistical assistance; modern 
art should be invited to contribute 
towards the illustration of ancient art. 


I now only propose to comment on 
such portions of the former and latter 
objections of Mr. Kempe as seem 
especially to demand notice ; and to 
indicate, in conclusion, certain avail- 
able materials, which may assist future 
inquiries. 

Mr. Kempe has remarked, 

‘‘These data [costume, &c.] are so 
certainly indicative of the period of any 
particular work of art in the Middle Age, 
that we think we safely challenge Mr. 
Corney to produce a single exception to 
the contrary.’? A. J. K. 


It is possible, I conceive, to produce 
an instance in very close connexion 
with the subject of the Tapestry. 
Robert, eldest son of William the Con- 
queror, died in 1134. ‘‘ In coenobio,”’ 
says Orderic Vital, ‘‘ Monachorum S. 
Petri Apostoli Gloucestrie tumulatus 
quiescit.”"8 Sandford gives a view of 
the monument as it existed in 1665 ;4 
and Stothard gives an etching of the 
oak efligies.6 The costume (a suit of 
chain mail with a plain surcoat) is that 
of the twelfth century ; but the air of 
the figure, and its style of execution, 
are much more modern. Gough con- 
ceives that ‘‘ its materials bespeak its 
antiquity ;”® but that is no valid ar- 
gument. Sandford says, that the 
monument bore the arms of France 
and England quarterly, which would 
prove it to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ;7 and Leland says, ‘‘ Rob'** Cur- 
thoise, sonne to K. William the Con- 
querour, lyeth in the midle of the 
Presbitery. There is on his tombe an 
image of wood paynted, made longe 
since his death.” 8 

“It is no evidence, as Mr. Corney 
thinks it may be, against the antiquity of 
the Tapestry, that there are, in its orna- 
mental borders, some allusions to the 





1 Sepulchral Monuments, 1786, vol. i. Preface, p. 3. 
3 Historie Normannorum Scriptores Antiqui, p. 893. 


4 Genealogical History, 1677, fol. p. 15. 
5 Monumental Effigies, No. 22. 

7 Regal Heraldry, 1821, sm. 4to. p. 15. 
8 Itinerary, Oxford, 1745, 8vo. iv. 76. 





2 Mag. p. 467. 


6 Sepulchral Monuments, i, 19. 
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Fables of Esop, but on the contrary an- 
other confirmation of its age.’ A. J. K. 


I merely stated it to be a suspicious 
circumstance. /isop is cited by Isidore, 
of Seville ;' but, I believe, by no 
French or English writer before John 
of Salisbury,? who died in 1180.3 At 
whatever period AZsop became known, 
he certainly did not cease to be known; 
witness Maric de France, Corrozet, 
La Fontaine, &c. The representation 
of Zsopian fables in the relic could 
therefore be no confirmation of its an- 
tiquity. 

With respect to “the Franci de 
Kent,” &c. Mr. Kempe avoids the 
real state of the question. Would the 
Normans, before the union with 
France, have called themselves Franci? 
On that point I have produced ample 
evidence. The English, if I may ad- 
vance a new conjecture, called the Nor- 
mans, the French, &c. Franci—on ac- 
count of the identity of their language. 
So we call the Saxons, the Bavarians, 
&c. Germans, but a native of Saxony 
would call himself a Saxon, 

Mr. Kempe censures my practice of 
writing Odon. The bishop was a 
Norman by birth, but is a conspicu- 
ous character in English history. We 
may, therefore, with equal propriety, 
adopt the Norman or the English 
mode of writing his name. Odo is 
neither: it is the name Latinized. The 
Norman mode, which I have adopted, 
is Odon. Robert of Gloucester had 
Ode, which is the true ‘ English 
historic style;’’ but it might sound 
rather ludicrous to talk of the celebrated 
Ode. The inference which Mr. Kempe 
draws as to the name of the Conqueror 
is overstrained. The Conqueror, in 
his Anglo-Saxon charters, calls him- 
self William.‘ 


“They [the chroniclers of the conquest] 
deal for the most part in poetic generali- 
ties and exaggerations. Thus we find, in 
William of Poictou, the statement that 
the army of Harold was so numerous that 
it drank up rivers and rooted up whole 
forests in its march! ‘In ejus transitu 


Bayeux Tapestry—Willam of Poictiers. 
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flumina epotata, silvas in planum redac- 
tas fuisse.’ How different this from the 
matter-of-fact style of the Tapestry.” 

A. J. K. 

Mr. Kempe, in the above remarks, 
has been very unjust towards William 
of Poitiers—1. by misnaming him ; 2. 
by misrepresenting him; and 3. by 
misquoting him. ; 

1. William of Poitiers was a native 
of Normandy, not of Poitou. He was 
called William of Poitiers because he 
had studied at Poitiers. ‘“ Pictavi- 
nus,” says Orderic Vital, ‘ autem dic- 
tus est, quia Pictavis fonte Philoso- 
phico ubertim imbutus est.” ° 

2. I contend, in opposition to Mr. 
Kempe, that William of Poitiers is the 
best and most minufe historian of the 
Conquest. Such was the opinion of 
William of Jumiéges, and of Orderic 
Vital ;7 and I believe there 1s no his- 
torian of that age who would be more 
acceptable to the public in an English 
dress. I shall give a specimen of his 
narrative,—not a passage selected for 
the purpose, but the very paragraph 
which contains the words cited by 
Mr. Kempe. He is describing the 
army of Duke William :— 

‘¢ Hac autem commodissima ordinatione 
progreditur, vexillo previo quod Aposto- 
Licus transmiserat. Pedites in fronte lo- 
cavit, sagittis armatos et balistis, item pe- 
dites in ordine secundo firmiores et lori- 
catos ; ultimo turmas equitum, quorum ipse 
fuit in medio cum firmissimo robore, unde 
in omnempartem consuleret manu et voce. 
Scribens Heraldi agmen illud veterum 
aliquis, in ejus transitu flumina epotata, 
silvasin planum redactas fuisse memoraret. 
Maxime enim ex omnibus undique regi- 
onibus copie Anglorum convenerant.’’S 


3. Now comes the serious part of 
the charge. How could Mr. Kempe 
venture to produce the MUTILATED 
sefitence, in ejus transitu, &c. as a 
specimen of William of Poitiers? Why, 
the historian, who had just before 
commented on one of the embellish- 
ments of ancient history, is merely 
exercising his pleasantry at the ex- 
pense of some imaginary ancient! He 





! Petit-Radel, Recherches sur les Bibliothéques, Paris, 1819, 8vo. p. 49. 


2 Idem, p. 95. 


3 Pastoret, Hist. Littéraire de France, xiv. 97. 


4 Chronicle, Oxford, 1724, 8vo. 384, 5, 6, etc. 
5 Sir H. Nicolas, Chronology of History, 2nd ed. p. 365. 


6H. N.S. A. p. 521. 


7 Ibid. p. 291. 


8 Ibid. p. 521, — Ibid. p. 201. 
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immediately resumes his own minute 
and instructive narrative. 

It has pleased Mr. Kempe, in the 
course of this controversy, to question 
the accuracy of several of my state- 
ments, and pointedly to condemn my 
inferences. To the charge of inaccu- 
racy 1 have sufficiently replied, and 
hope to bear with true philosophical 
patience his other censures :— 

“ Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


RerrosPective Review.—Old French Poetry. 
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ter myself that if Mr. Kempe should 
ever succeed in divesting himself of his 
antipathy to marginal references and 
new conjectures, he may come to another 
conclusion. I can assure him that the 
Patriarch of French historical litera- 
ture has lately pronounced my essay 
to he “‘ un écrit fort judicieux.”’ 
Pardon me, Mr. Urban, if I now 
conclude without the promised re- 
marks on certain works which may 
tend to illustrate the history and pic- 


torial composition of the Tapestry. 


A theory is not to be appreciated by Yours, &c. Bowron Conner. 


fragments, but should be surveyed in 
all its parts and bearings ; and I flat- 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Old French Poetry. The Carlovingian Romances.* 


AT the present day, we conceive, it is hardly necessary to tell any of our 
readers that the greater portion of the early metrical romances may be ranged 
in two distinct classes, those which have for their subject the exploits of 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, and those which celebrate the 
deeds of Charlemagne and his family. But many learned men have discussed, 
and still discuss, without any satisfactory result, the barren question of the 
priority in point of origin of one of these classes over the other. The question 


has, indeed, in itself something incongruous; a slight acquaintance with the early 


history of the people is enough to convince us that these two romance cycles were 
engendered simultaneously by the aboriginal mythic traditions of different 
races ; and it finally resolves itself into the secondary question as to which of 
these cycles, in its present form, first became widely popular. Setting aside 
the want of documents to clear up such a point, the question is perhaps not 
more congruous than the other: in all probability, the two cycles were formed 
nearly contemporaneously among the different races to which they belonged, 
and the superior popularity of either depended upon accidental circumstances, 
and varied in different places. In France, the national traditigns were en- 
tirely those of their own royal races; the Carlovingian romances were for 
ages almost exclusively popular. In England, after the conquest, this cycle 
seems to have been introduced by the Normans, and that of Arthur by the 
Bretons, nearly at the same time; but the latter became located here, owing 
to the affinity claimed by the Welsh with the Bretons, and it almost excluded 
the others from our island. In France, as far as we can now trace them by 
the monuments which remain, these romances first took their place in litera- 
ture in the Latin story of Roncevaux, which goes under the name of Turpin ; 





* Li Romans de Berte aus Grans Piés, précédé d’une Dissertation sur les Romans 
des douze pairs ; par M. Paulin Paris, de la Bibliothéque du Roi. (second impression) 
12mo. 1836. Paris, Techener. London, Pickering. 

Li Romans de Garin le Loherain, publié pour la premiére fois et précédé de l’Ex- 
amen du Syst?me de M. Fauriel sur les Romans Carlovingiens. Par M. P. Paris. 
12mo. ii. vols. 1833, 1835. Paris, Techener. London, Pickering. 

Li Romans de Parise la Duchesse, publi¢é pour la premiere fois d’aprés le Manuscrit 
unique de la Bibliothéque Royale; par G. F. de Martonne, etc. 12mo. 1836. Paris, 
Techener. London, Pickering. 

La Chanson des Saxons, par Jean Bodel, publiée pour la premiere fois, par Fran- 
cisque Michel. Vol. i. 12mo. 1839. Paris, Techener. London, Pickering. 

Printed uniformly, under the title Romans des Douze Pairs de France, Nos, t.—v. 
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whilst in England they were similarly introduced, and became immortalised, 
in the famous history of the Britons, by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

It is true, that the earliest and most poetical of the Carlovingian romances 
which we at present know, the fine Chanson of Roland, was certainly written 
in England. This Chanson, however, hardly belongs to the real Carlovingian 
cycle, which was so absolutely national, that we rarely find any one of them 
in a manuscript which was not written in France. Their subjects are by no 
means confined to the wars of Charlemagne with the Saracens; a much 
greater number relate to his real or imaginary feuds with his vassal barons and 
kings ; and not a few belong to the reigns of his predecessors, or of the kings 
of his line who followed him. Many of them are in fact the reflection of 
much more ancient national mythological legends, which became gradually 
identified with the personages of his age. The number of these romances 
which once existed, must have exceeded all calculation which can at present 
be hazarded; we are sure that few of our readers are aware of the great 
number which are still extant. It has been proposed by the French Government 
Committee for the publication of historical monuments, to print the whole 
mass (a truly national undertaking) ;—and it was calculated that at the 
lowest estimation, if printed in double columns, with small type, they would 
make at least five or six thick quarto volumes. What steps the Committee is 
at present taking to carry this project into execution, we do not know. But, 
in the mean time, Mr. Techener is gradually publishing a selection of the best 
of these romances in a neat and popular form; and this series, of which we 
have given a list at the beginning of this article, has just reached its fifth 
volume. 

This popular series will, we have no doubt, be more generally acceptable 
than the larger collection, although it is highly desirable that the whole mass 
should be printed and given in a tangible form, for it is by so doing only that 
we may hope to set in a right light many difficult points of literary history. 
As literary productions, these romances are extremely unequal. Those con- 
tained in Techener’s collection are favourable specimens; it is true that the 
romance of the Saxons, or Wituchind, owes its interest less to its poetic beauties 
than to other circumstances; but the simple and elegant style of Berte aux 
Grans Piés and of Parise la Duchesse, and the lively and spirited scenes in the 
story of Garin and the family of the Lorrains, contrast strongly with the long 
and tedious monotony of many of the inedited romances which belong to this 
series. The fault of the greater part of them is that they are spun out toa 
toilsome length, and are filled with a tedious repetition of similar incidents 
and scenes. But to him who loves to make himself acquainted with the 
manners and character of the people of former days, there is not one of these 
romances which does not present points of great interest. 

The first volume of Techener’s series appeared originally in the beginning of 
the year 1832, but the increase in the number of purchasers of such works 
rendered, four years afterwards, a second impression necessary, in order to 
complete a larger number of sets than had originally been contemplated. The 
person of Berte belongs to the remotest period of Teutonic mythology ; in early 
times she had been the object of Pagan worship ; but here she is the heroine of 
a story which, with different modifications, was often repeated in the literature 
of the middle-ages, until it finally dwindled into the humble tale of the Children 
in the Wood. Berte, according to this story, is the daughter of the king and 
queen of Hungary, Floire and Blanchefleur, who also were the subject of a 
very popular romance. Berte is betrothed to King Pepin, and repairs with 
her train to France; but there, by the treason of those to whom she is en- 
trusted, the daughter of aserf is introduced to Pepin in her place, and the true 
queen is carried off by a party of ruffians to be murdered in the forest of Mans. 
The murderers, however, quarrel, some refusing to consent to the execution of 
the crime ; and their victim is left in the wood, where she wanders about in 
danger of perishing from hunger, if she had not accidentally found shelter in 
the family of a woodman. Here she lives several years, whilst the false Queen 
of France bears two sons to Pepin, and draws upon herself the hatred of the 
whole kingdom by her avarice and extortion, At last a visit from the Queen 
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of Hungary leads to the discovery of the whole plot; the guilty persons are 
punished, and their victim, who is supposed to be dead, is universally lamented. 
At last, by a fortunate accident, Pepin recovers his long lost queen, who 
becomes the mother of the famous Charlemagne. To our taste, there are few 
old poems so truly pleasing as the romance of Berte aux Grans Piés. It abounds 
with natural and affecting description more than any other poem we know of 
the same class. We are tempted to give a short extract from this poem as a 
specimen of the derision with which our neighbours then treated the good ale 
of old England. The epithet which the natives applied to the national beve- 
rage, became in the mouths of foreigners an integral part of the name, godale, 
which they gave to it. The poet is describing his heroine wandering in 
the forest, wet, weary, torn, and faint with hunger and thirst ; and adds— 


“ Une riviere trouve qui d’un pendant avale ; 
Volentiers en béust, mais trouble est com godale.”’ 
‘* She finds a river which flows from a precipice ; 
She would willingly have drunk, but it was muddy like ale.” 


The romance of Garin le Loherain, which is but a branch of the much larger 
romance in which the adventures of that family are told, belongs also to the 
reign of Pepin, and pictures to us the bitter feuds among the vassals of the 
crown which were then continually devastating the kingdom. Its beauties are 
of an entirely different class to those which characterise Berte. Its writer ex- 
cels in grouping his personages ; in bold spirited pictures of feudal warfare; in 
broad sketches of personal character. In some parts we might believe our- 
selves reading the Iliad; and we feel the same interest in almost every blow 
that is given. This poem, above all the others, gives us an interesting picture 
of the manners of the middle-ages. 

The romance of Parise la Duchesse, analogous, in many respects, to that of 
Berte, for its subject also is the sufferings of a lady, belongs to the reign of 
Charlemagne. Parise, the daughter of Duke Garnier de Nanteuil, is the wife 
of Raimond ‘‘dux de Saint Gile,’’ who resided at Vauvenice. The ‘“‘ douze 
pers” of Vauvenice, the murderers of Garnier de Nanteuil, were anxious to 
destroy every branch of the family towards which they had thus shown such 
deadly enmity, and attempt to carry off the Duchess (who was near the time 
of giving birth to her first child) by means of poisoned apples, a method of 
committing murder which seems then to have been not uncommon. By 
hazard, the lady escapes the snare, but Raymond’s brother, Buéves, eats one 
of the apples and dies. The conspirators, disappointed in their first intention, 
now accuse the duchess of the murder, and the result of along series of wicked 
intrigues is the banishment of the lady. While wandering about, without 
knowing where to seek a shelter, she is suddenly seized in the middle of a wild 
wood with the pains of labour, and is delivered of a son, who is afterwards 
named Hugues, and who is stolen away by robbers the very night after his 
birth. Parise, disconsolate for the loss of her offspring, at last arrives at 
Cologne, and there, disguising her true name and origin, she is received into 
the household of the Count of Cologne, Thierri, to nurse his infant son, and she 
soon conciliates the love and respect of his family. Meantime her own child 
is carried by the robbers to the court of the king of Hungary, who brings him 
up in his own house until he has reached the age of fifteen years, when he de- 
termines to marry him to his only daughter, and make him heir to his crown, 
But the young Hugues becomes engaged in a murderous affray with the sons 
of the Hungarian nobles, who had reproached him as a foundling without father 
or mother, and, in consequence, he flies the country, resolved to wander over 
the earth until he has discovered his parents. By a series of accidents he 
arrives at Cologne, and discovers his mother, who relates to him the history of 
her banishment and his birth. After a short stay at the court of Thierri, 
Hugues sets out, in company with Thierri’s son, and seven hundred knights, in 
search of his father, and finds the kingdom, to which he is rightful heir, torn 
by civil war. After various deeds of arms the son becomes known to his 
father, reconciles him with his injured lady, and procures the punishment of 
the traitors who had been the chief cause of her ill treatment, Besides their 
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claims to attention on account of the beauty of the poetry, or the good manage- 
ment ofthe plot, or the delineations of ancient manners, there is something 
extremely interesting in these numerous pictures of female constancy under 
sufferings which the middle-ages have left us. They are no exaggerations of 
the imagination, none of the ladies of later romance who occupied themselves 
in weaving scarfs for the knight errants who were to go about spreading the 
fame of their beauty ; but they exhibit those private and unostentatious virtues 
which are the highest attributes of female character. When king Flore parts 
with his daughter Berte, and sends her to be the wife of Pepin, his last 
prayer is that she should never cease to feel for the sufferings of the poor and 
the injured. 

The fifth volume of this series of romances, published within the last month, 
contains part of the romance of Wituchind; and gives us what remained in the 
thirteenth century of the Frankish traditions of the struggles of the Saxons against 
the power of Charlemagne. As is the case in all the Carlovingian romances, these 
traditions are much altered and deformed by the mixtures of ideas which had ori- 

inated in the Crusades. It is for this reason that we find in the romances of 
ituchind, or of the Saxons, scarcely any of the allusions to the old Teutonic 
mythology, which its title would have led us to expect. But although, in its 
present form, it originated only in the thirteenth century, we think we may still 
perceive a few traces of itsjolder form. We will mention one which seems to us 
very remarkable, and which, as far as we are aware, has not yet been pointed 
out, namely, the singular distinction between the langue romane and the lingua 
Francorum. Whenthe emperor gives his orders to the nobles of his own court, 
he speaks in romanz, i. e. in that corrupted form of the Latin or Roman lan- 
guage which formed the groundwork of the modern French. 


L’ampereres de Rome choisi antre les Frans 

Saveri et Lambert, si lor dist an romans: etc.—P. 149. 
When Sebile, the queen of the Saxons, addresses Berard, a Frankish knight, 
she speaks to him in the language of the Franks, i. e. as we are inclined to in- 
terpret it, in the Teutonic dialect, which belonged to their race, and which 
united them in blood with the other Teutonic tribes. 

Sebile li escrie & la langue francor : 

‘‘ Vassax, bien estes dignes d’avoir nobile amor.’’ etc.—P. 222. 
In the thirteenth century this distinction of languages could scarcely have 
been understood, and we are strongly inclined to regard them as expressions 
taken from some older works, perhaps from popular ballads. The form fran- 
cor (francoruwm) seems also to us to be a mark of antiquity. 

This romance of Wituchind, commonly known by the title of the Chanson 
des Saxons, was composed in its present form by Jean Bodel, a poet of Artois 
who flourished towards the middle of the thirteenth century. As we have 
only a part of the poem in this first volume, we cannot give the outline of the 
plot. The interest of events is by no means so well kept up as in the romance 
of Garin le Loherain ; yet the adventures of some of Charlemagne’s knights, 
that enliven the long period during which the hostile armies quietly observe 
each other from the opposite banks of the Rhone, are not destitute of that spirit 
and beauty which make such a poem pleasing. 

All the volumes of this series are, to use the booksellers’ phrase, “‘ nicely 
gotup.” The three first romances in the series are illustrated by useful expla- 
natory notes ; but, philologically speaking, the last is certainly the best, and for 
the close accuracy of its text, and the frequent various readings given at the foot 
of the pages, deserves the warmest thanks of every one who reads old French 
poetry, with an eye to the language in which it is written. Of the old French, 
in contradistinction from the Anglo-Norman dialect, we have no hesitation in 
saying that the most important of all monuments are the romances, or chansons 
de geste. On this account, as well as for the interest excited by their style and 
subject, for the position they hold in literary history, for their historical value 
in painting manners and customs of a remote age, we would recommend this 
popular serics to every reader who is attached to the literature of the middle- 
ages, 
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An Essay on the State of Literature 
and Learning under the Anglo- 
Saxons; introductory to the first 
section of the Biographia Britannica 
Literaria of the Royal Society of 
Literature. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq. M.A. F.S.A, 8v0. 


HOW much the early literature of 
our own country had been neglected, 
and all but forgotten, even to a period 
close to the present, may be known by 
the singular fact, that in Dr. Johnson’s 
time, avery slightand superficial know- 
ledge of the Anglo-Saxon language was 
all that was deemed requisite for an 
English Lexicographer to possess ; and 
the little which he commanded, was not 
obtained from original inquiries, but 
collected from Skinner and Junius, 
and other authorities of the same 
kind. Horne Tooke, whose sagacity 
was greater than his scholarship, saw 
the defects of Johnson and others, and 
pointed out the true path of future in- 
quiry. To him have succeeded scho- 
lars of scarcely less ingenuity and 
more profound investigation: the 
genius and powers of that important 
and beautiful language have been ex- 
amined ; some of its finest works well 
and critically edited, and the riches 
of its literature made known. 


‘“‘Tt may truly be asserted that the li- 
terature of no other country can boast of 
the preservation of such a long and unin- 
terrupted series of memorials as that of 
England. Even through the early ages of 
Saxon rule, though at times the chain is 
slender, yet it is not broken. We want 
neither the heroic song in which the sedp 
or poet told the venerable traditions of the 
fore-world to the chieftains assembled on 
the ‘mead-bench,’ nor the equally noble 
poems in which his successor sang the 
truths as well as the legends of Chris- 
tianity. We have history and biography as 
they came from the pen of the Saxon 
writers, science, such as was then known, 
set down by those who professed it, and 
these written sometimes in the language 
of their fathers ; whilst at other times they 
are clothed in that tongue which the mis- 

Gent, Mag, Vot, XII, 


sionaries had introduced, and in which the 
learning of Bede and Alcuin was revered, 
when the Saxon language was no longer 
understood. We have the doctrine of the 
church, both as it was discussed among its 
profoundest teachers, and as it was pre- 
sented in simpler form to the ears of the 
multitude. Lastly, amongst the nu- 
merous manuscripts which the hand of 
time has spared to us, the lighter litera- 
ture of our Saxon forefathers presents 
itself continually under many varying 
forms.’’ 

Copious, then, as this literature is, 
and deeply interesting as being native 
to us, and the parent of our own, Mr. 
Wright has undertaken no ungrateful 
task when he proposes, as in the 
present Essay, to give us a summary 
view of the state of learning and ac- 
complishment among our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers ; and he has executed it in 
a manner which must command our 
warm approbation, We will —- 
mention the different heads into whic 
the general subject is divided, and 
through which the inquiry is pursued. 
The first, treating of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry and romance, is of prominent 
interest, and therefore occupies a con- 
siderable space. In the following ex- 
tract, we are obliged, from want of 
space, to omit the specimens which 
Mr. Wright has given. 


‘*The Poet, or Minstrel, was held in 
high esteem among the Saxons. His 
genius was looked upon as a birth-right, 
not an acquired art, and it obtaind for 
him everywhere the respect and protection 
of the great and the powerful. His place 
was in the hall of princes, where he never 
failed to earn admiration and applause, at- 
tended generally with advantages of a 
more substantial nature. The early poem 
of Beowulf affords us many evidences of 
the high place which poetry held amongst 
the enjoyments of life. If the poet would 
paint to us the joy which reigned in the 
royal hall of Heorot, he tells us of the 
song that resounded there; as, on the 
contrary, the absence of the wonted min- 
strelsy is a sure sign of sorrow and dis- 
tress. 

“The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons has 
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preserved to us many traits of the charac- 
ter and office of the ancient minstrel. He 
was sometimes a household retainer of the 
chief whom he served, as we see in the 
poem of Beowulf; sometimes he wandered 
through different countries, visiting the 
courts of various princes. 

‘It was the minstrel’s duty, not only to 
tell the mythic history of the earlier ages, 
but to relate contemporary events, and to 
clothe in poetry the deeds which fell un- 
der his eye, to turn into derision the cow- 
ard or the vanquished enemy, and to laud 
and exalt the conduct of his patrons. 

“Tt was by means of his songs that the 
intelligence of contemporary events was, 
in the earlier ages, carried from one court 
to another. At times the Bard raised his 
song to higher themes, and laid open the 
sacred story of the cosmogony, and the 
beginning of all things. 

‘¢ These minstrel-poets had, by degrees, 
composed a large mass of national poetry, 
which formed collectively one grand my- 
thie cycle. Their education consisted 
chiefly in committing this poetry to me- 
mory, and it was thus preserved from 
age to age. They rehearsed such portions 


of it as might be asked for by the hearers, , 


or as the circumstances of the moment 
might require, for it seems certain that 


they were in the habit of singing datached 
scenes even of particular poems, just as 
we are told was done with the works of 
Homer in the earlier times of Greece, In 
their passage from one minstrel to an- 
other, these poems underwent successive 


c es; and since, like the religion 
taught by the priests, the poetry belonged 
to the whole class, without being known 
severally as the work of this or that indi- 
vidual, it happens that all the Anglo- 
Saxon national poetry is anonymous.’’ 


Mr. Wright next treats of the 
poetic measures of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the chief and universal characteristic 
of which was—Alliteration: so ar- 
ranged, that in every couplet there 
should be two principal words in the 
Jirst line beginning with the same letter, 
which letter must also be the initial of 
the first word on which the stress of the 
voice falls in the second line. The only 
approach to a metrical system yetrdis- 
covered, is that two risings and two 
fallings of the voice seem necessary to 
each perfect line. In the MSS. the 
Saxon poetry is always written con- 
tinuously like prose; but the division 
of the lines is generally marked by a 
point. 
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On the romances of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Mr. Wright observes : 


“The Romances of the Anglo-Saxons 
hold historically the same place in litera- 
ture which belongs to the Iliad or the 
Odyssey. Their subjects were either ex- 
clusively mythological, or historical facts, 
which, in their passage by tradition from 
age to age, had taken a mythic form. 
Beowulf himself is, probably, little more 
than a fabulous personage—another Her- 
cules destroying monsters of every de- 
scription, natural or supernatural, nicors, 
ogres, grendels, dragons. No weak or 
selfish feelings ever interfere with his 
straight course of heroic probity. Courage, 
generosity, and fidelity are his virtues. 
The coward, the niggard, and the traitor, 
whenever they are mentioned, are spoken 
of with strong marks of abhorrence. The 
weaker sex, though it has scarcely any 
share in the action, is always treated with 
extreme delicacy and respect. The plot 
of the poem is at once simple and bold. 
Among the other romances, that of Finn 
had for its subject the mutual injury of 
two hostile tribes, and acts of vengeance 
repeated until the one was vanquished and 
became dependent on the other. Some- 
times the ladies stand forth as more active 
and powerful agents. Thus the romance 
of Offa was founded on the marriage of a 
king with a wood-nymph, and the hatred 
with which she was regarded by his mo- 
ther,—a story frequently reproduced in 
the romances of the thirteenth century, 
The old German romance of the Niebe- 
lungen has for its subject the disastrous 
consequences which arose out of the vani- 
ty and petulance of two royal dames. The 
subject of that of Waltharius, preserved 
to us only in a Latin dress, is the escape 
of a prince and his affianced bride from 
the court of the Huns, where they had 
been detained as hostages. 

‘* The only perfect monument of Anglo- 
Saxon romance, which the hand of time 
has left us, is Beowulf. In it we discover, 
what was rendered more than probable by 
other considerations, that, after the Saxons 
had embraced Christianity, they carefully 
weeded out from their national poetry all 
mention of, or allusion to, those person- 
ages of the earlier mythology, whom their 
forefathers had worshipped as Gods. But 
they went no further than this ; the sub- 
ordinate beings of the ancient supersti- 
tion, the elves, nicors, and all the fantas- 
tic creatures of the popular creed, still 
held their places ; for the Christian mis- 
sionaries themselves believed in the spi- 
ritual and unseen world as extensively as 
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their converts. The only difference was, 
that, whilst elsewhere these beings re- 
tained very nearly their original form 
and character, in the minds of the monks 
they became so many black demons and 
mischievous hobgoblins.’’ 

The next section is on the Anglo- 
Saxon Christian Poetry, and this in- 
troduces the name of Cedmon ; part 
of whose poetry has been so well 
edited by Mr. Thorpe. 


‘*We find no manuscripts of Anglo- 
Saxon religious poetry, unless it be some 
very insignificant fragments, of an earlier 
date than the tenth century, nor does 
there occur any mention of such manu- 
scripts before the time of King Alfred— 
the latter half of the ninth century. Yet, 
from what Bede says of Cedmon and his 
imitators, and from some other circum- 
stances, it seems probable that the ver- 
nacular religious poetry was composed 
chiefly during the years which intervened 
between the age of the poet (about A.D. 
680) and that of the historian (A.D. 731). 
The circumstances which are most in 
favour of this supposition are, first, its 
great dissimilarity in style to anything 
that can be ascertained to have been 
written at a later period, and, secondly, 
the frequent allusion which is made to it 
at the earlier period. Aldhelm, who died 
in 709, is said to have been himself one 
of the best English poets of his day. 
Bede was also partial to the vernacular 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, and well acquainted 
with it (doctissimus in nostris carmini- 
bus); and, even on his death-bed, he not 
unfrequently uttered his thoughts in pas- 
sages taken from the national poets. 
Boniface, who died in 755, in one of his 
letters quotes likewise a moral sentiment 
from an Anglo-Saxon poet.’’* 


The quotations which Mr. Wright 
has given under this head are of high 
interest, possessing some bold pic- 
turesque imagery, and language cha- 
racteristic of the times. The account 
of the Anglo-Latin writers extends 
through twenty pages of very curious 
information. 


‘While the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion was thus modifying the old 
national literature of the Anglo-Saxons, a 
foreign literature was brought in with it, 
which was soon to exercise an important 





* « See in Gent. Mag. June 1836, p. 
611, this very early fragment (which had 
been much disfigured by inaccurate Latin 
Scribes) arranged more correctly and 
translated by Mr. Kemble.’’ 


influence. Many of the missionaries 
whom the Anglo-Saxon church justly re- 
garded as its fathers, were distinguished 
as scholars, and by their example a general 
love of Jearning was soon spread amongst 
their converts. Schools had been already 
founded before the middle of the seventh 
century. Jt is, however, to two foreign 
scholars, Theodore and Adrian, who were 
sent into England early in the latter half 
of the same century, that we owe the es- 
tablishment of learning among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Theodore, a native of Tarsus, 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
even at Rome was famous for his extensive 
acquaintance with profane as well as 
sacred literature, and that equally in the 
Latin and Greek languages.t His friend 
the Abbot Adrian was by birth an African, 
but, like his companion, he was, to use 
the words of Bede, ‘ exceedingly skilled 
both in Greek and Latin ;’ and he is 
termed by William of Malmsbury ‘a 
fountain of letters and a river of arts.’ 
These two foreigners first began to teach 
openly, in conjunction with the Christian 
faith, the arts and sciences, and the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome; and their 
school was so well attended, that, when 
Bede wrote his history, there were still 
alive some of their scholars, who, as he 
assures us, were as well versed in Greek 
and Latin as in their own native tongue. 
Amongst those who had profited most by 
Adrian’s teaching was Aldhelm of Sher- 
burn. 

‘‘'The Anglo-Saxons approached the 
intellectual field which was thus laid open 
to them with extraordinary avidity. They 
were like the adventurous traveller who 
has just landed on a newly discovered 
shore: the very obstacles which at first 
stood in their way, seemed to have been 
placed there only to stimulate their zeal. 
They thus soon gained a march in advance 
even of their teachers, and the same age 
in which learning had been introduced 
amongst them, saw it reflected back with 
double lustre on those who had sent it. 
At the beginning of the eighth century, 
England possessed a number of scholars 
who would have been the just pride of the 
most enlightened age; and not only 
teachers, but books also, were sent over 
to the Franks and Germans. The science 





+t ‘‘ Bede, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 1, and 
his Hist. Abbat. Wiremuth. p. 223, in 
the Cologne edition of his works. The 
genuine penitential of Theodore, preserved 
in the Library of Corp. Chr. Col. Cam- 
bridge, will appear for the first time in 
Mr. Thorpe’s new edition of the A.-S, 
Laws,”’ 
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which they planted there, continued to 
flourish long after it had faded at home. 

“The cultivation of letters was in that 
age by no means confined to the robuster 
sex—the Anglo-Saxon ladies applied them- 
selves to study with equal zeal, and almost 
equal success. It was for their reading 
chiefly that Aldhelm wrote his book De 
Laude Virginitatis. The female corres- 
pondents of Boniface wrote in Latin with 
as much ease as the ladies of the present 
day write in French, and their letters 
often show much elegant and courtly feel- 
ing. They sometimes also sent him spe- 
cimens of their skill in writing Latin 
verse. The abbess Eadburga was one of 
Boniface’s most constant friends ; she 
seems to have frequently sent him books, 
written by herself or by her scholars, for 
the instruction of his German converts ; 
and on one occasion he accompanies his 
letter to her with apresent ofa silver pen. 
Leobgitha, one of her pupils, concludes a 
letter to Boniface by offering him a spe- 
cimen of her acquirements in Latin me- 
tres.—‘ These underwritten verses,’ she 
says, ‘I have endeavoured to compose 
according to the rules derived from the 
poets, not in aspirit of presumption, but 
with the desire of exciting the powers of 
my slender talents, and in the hope of 
thine assistance therein. This art I have 
learnt from Eadburga, who is ever occu- 
pied in studying the divine law.’ ”’ 

Mr. Wright then proceeds to give 
us a view of the principal seats of 
learning, and the books which were 
known and studied. 


“In the time of Theodore and Adrian, 
the principal seats of learning were in 
Kent, and the south of England, where it 
continued long after to flourish at Malms- 
bury, and in some other places. But the 
kingdom of Northumbria seems to have 
afforded a still more congenial situation ; 
and the school established at York, by 
Wilfred and Archbishop Egbert, was soon 
famous throughout Christendom. Egbert 
taught there Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; 
and the vast collection of books, which 
had been amassed by him and his pre- 
decessors, afforded great facility to lite- 
rary pursuits. Alcuin, who was one of 
his scholars, frequently dwells with plea- 
sure, in his letters, on the memory of his 
ancient master and early studies, and con- 
trasts the literary stores amongst which he 
had been bred with the barrenness of 
France. In 796, when he was engaged in 
his school at Tours, he writes to Charle- 
mague—‘ I here feel severely the want of 
those invaluable books of scholastic eru- 
dition which [ had in my own country, 
by the kind and most affectionate in- 
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dustry of my master, and also in some 
measure by my own humble labours. Let 
me therefore propose to your excellency, 
that I send over thither some of our youth, 
who may collect for us all that is neces- 
sary, and bring back with them into 
France the flowers of Britain.’ In 
his metrical history of the church of York, 
Alcuin gives a more particular account of 
this library ; he tells us that it contained, 
amongst many other books which he 
thought of less consequence, the works of 
Jerome, Hilarius, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Athanasius, Gregory, Pope Leo, Basil, 
Fulgentius, Cassiodorus, John Chrysos- 
tom, and Victorinus, with those of the 
native writers, Bede and Aldhelm. Among 
the historical writers and philosophers 
there were Orosius, Boethius, Pompeius 
(probably Justin), Pliny, Aristotle, and 
Cicero. The poets who were then chiefly 
read were all found there, such as Sedulius, 
Juvencus, Alcimus, Clemens (i. e. Pru- 
dentius), Prosper, Paulinus, Arator, For- 
tunatus, Lactantius ; and, of the ancients, 
he mentions Virgil, Statius, and Lucan, 
as being at that time the most esteemed. 
The grammarians were also numerous, 
such as Probus, Phocas, Donatus, Pris- 
cian, Servius, Eutychius, Pompeius (pro- 
bably Festus), and Commianus. In fact, 
books of Theology and Grammar were 
those most studied and sought after at 
this period, and are the subjects most fre- 
quently mentioned by the correspondents 
of Boniface in their inquiries after new 
works. In a volume preserved in the 
British Museum, written not much later 
than the beginning of the ninth century, 
the original possessor, whose name was 
Athelstan, a great reader, as it appears, 
of grammatical and scientific books, has 
inserted on one of the pages a catalogue 
of his own library ; it consisted of Isidore’s 
treatise de Natura Rerum, at that period 
one of the text-books of general science, 
and a book of calculations, or arithmetic, 
which he had obtained from a priest 
named Alfwold ; his grammatical treatises 
were two works on metres, the less and 
greater Donatus, a gloss on Cato, and 
another on ‘Donatus, and an anonymous 
treatise on Grammar, with a book of 
Dialogues, the subject of which is un- 
certain. The only book falling under the 
class of theology is a copy of the Apoca- 
lypse ; and there are two poets, Persius 
and Sedulius. But when we bear in mind 
that it was the custom in cataloguing 
books to give the title of the first work in 
the volume only, and that the volume in 
which this list is found, and which is de- 
scribed in it by the title of Isidore de 
Natura Rerum, contains, in addition to 


that treatise, Bede’s Poem De Die Judicii, 
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a work of Priscian, a glossary of uncom- 
mon Latin words, and some other things ; 
we may conclude that Athelstan’s library 
was by no means to be despised. With 
these libraries may be compared that of 
Bishop Leofric, which he gave to the 
church of Exeter in the earlier part of the 
eleventh century, after the Anglo-Saxon 
language had become more popular with 
the writers of books. In this collection, 
consisting of near sixty volumes, there 
were twenty-eight containing English 
works, mostly theology, hymns, homilies, 
and translations of scripture, but includ- 
ing King Alfred’s translation of Boethius, 
and the great collection of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry which is still preserved and known 
by the name of the Exeter Book,* in a 
fly-leaf of which the catalogue is inserted. 
The Latin works in this collection were, 
in theology, the Pastorale and Dialogues 
of Gregory, the books of the Prophets, 
with various other separate portions of the 
Bible, a Martyrology, the lives of the 
Apostles, various theological works of 
Bede and Isidore, and some anonymous 
treatises of the same kind ; in philosophy, 
there were Boethius de Consolatione, the 
Isagoge of Porphyry, Isidore’s Etymolo- 
gies; in history, Orosius, a very popular 
book among the Anglo-Saxons; the poets 
mentioned are the ordinary Christian 
writers then most in repute, Prosper, 
several. volumes of Prudentius, Sedulius, 
and Arator, with Persius and Statius. 
The contents of these three libraries, those 
of a great scholastic establishment, of a 
private individual, and ofa bishop, will 
give avery fair view of the class of foreign 
writers most generally read by our Saxon 
forefathers, and consequently those on 
which their literary taste was moulded. 
The numerous menuscripts of the Saxon 
period which are still preserved contain 
chiefly the same works, except that there 
we find many names of less celebrity which 
do not appear in these lists, and also a 
greater number of classical authors, such 
as Virgil, Horace, Terence, Juvenal, and 
some of the more common prose writers 
of antiquity. 

‘‘ There can, indeed, be no doubt, not 
only from the manuscripts of them which 
are still found written in a Saxon hand, 
but from the manner in which the Anglo- 
Saxon scholars quote them in their works, 
that they were in the habit of reading 





* “ The original MS. somewhat dilapi- 
dated, remains at Exeter. A carefully 
executed fac-simile copy has been deposit- 
ed in the British Museum, where it is 
ranged among the Additional MSS. under 
the number 9067,”’ 
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many of the best Latin authors. Bede 
quotes by name, in his tracts on grammar 
and metres, along with Arator, Fortuna- 
tus, Sedulius, Prosper, Paulinus, Juven- 
cus, Prudentius, and Ambrose, the writ- 
ings of Virgil very frequently, as well as 
those of Ovid, Lucan, whom he terms 
‘ poeta veteranus,’ Lucretius, and Homer, 
and he speaks even of these two latter 
poets as if he were well acquainted with 
their works. In his tract de Orthogra- 
phia, with Virgil and Ovid, he quotes 
Horace, Terence, Laberius, Varro, Cor- 
nelius Severus, Macer, Pacuvius, and 
Lucilius, but he may have taken some of 
these only at second hand. Aldhelm, in 
his prose introduction to the Aunigmata, 
quotes Virgil, Juvenal, whom he calls 
lyricus, Persius, and Lucan, with Prosper 
and Arator. Alcuin also, in his gram- 
matical and rhetorical tracts, brings fre- 
quent examples from Virgil, Horace, 
Terence, Juvenal, and Lucan.’’ 


This chapter ends with a compari- 
son of the merits of <Aldhelm and 
Alcuin, the chief Anglo-Latin poets of 
this period. 

Of histories it appears that the 
Anglo-Saxons have left us but little. 
The church history of Bede, the works 
of Asser, and Athelweard, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, are nearly all 
we have; but the deficiency is com- 
pensated by an abundance of biogra- 
phy. In those days, as in the present, 
scarcely a scholar or churchman died, 
but his memory was preserved in a 
goodly volume, for the benefit of pos- 
terity : piety and affection acted to mul- 
tiply books with them, as vanity and 
the cacoethes scribendi does with us. 

The fourth section, on the Anglo- 
Saxon prose writings, affords us a re- 
view of the character of King Alfred, 
the morning star of our early history. 
After informing us of Alfred’s exer- 
tions in the cause of learning, Mr. 
Wright thus proceeds : 

‘We must not, however, let ourselves 
be led by the greatness of his exertions 
to estimate Alfred’s own learning at too 
high a rate. In ‘Grammar’ his skill 
was never very profound, because he had 
not been instructed in it in his youth ; and 
the work of Boethius had to undergo a 
singular process before the royal trans- 
lator commenced his operations. Sig- 
helm, bishop of Shirburn, one of Alfred’s 
chosen friends, was employed to turn the 
original text of Boethius ‘into plainer 
words.’—‘ A necessary labour in those 


days,’ says William of Malmsbury, ‘al. 
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though at present (in the 12th century) it 
seems somewhat ridiculous.’ d ina 
similar manner, before he undertook the 
translation of the Pastorale, he had it ex- 
plained to him—the task was perhaps ex- 
ecuted sometimes by one, sometimes by 
another— by Archbishop Plegmund, by 
Bishop Asser, and by his ‘ mass-priests’ 
Grimbald and John. But Alfred’s mind 
was great and comprehensive; and we 
need not examine his scholarship in detail 
in order to justify or to enhance his repu- 
tation. His translations are well written ; 
and whatever may have been the extent 
of his knowledge of the Latin language, 
they exhibit a general acquaintance with 
the subject superior to that of the age in 
which he lived. Whenever their author 
added to his original, in order to explain 
allusions which he thought would not be 
understood, he exhibits a just idea of an- 
cient history and fable, differing widely 
from the distorted popular notions which 
were prevalent then and at a subsequent 
period in the vernacular literature. There 
is one apparent exception to this observa- 
tion. In translating the second metre of 
the fifth book of Boethius, beginning— 


Puro clarum lumine Phoebum 
Mellifiui canit oris Homerus,— 


Alfred has added an explanation which 
shows that Virgil was then much better 
known than Homer. ‘ Homer,’ says he, 
‘the good poet, who was best among the 
Greeks: he was a Virgil’s teacher: this 
Virgil was best among the Latins.’ Alfred 
probably means no more than that Virgil 
imitated Homer: but in the metrical ver- 
sion of the metres of Boethius, also attri- 
buted to Alfred, the matter is placed quite 
in another light, and Homer not only be- 
comes Virgil’s teacher, but his friend also. 
‘Homer was in the east among the 
Greeks in that nation the most skilful of 
poets, Virgil’s friend and teacher, to that 
great bard the best of masters.’ We 
will, however, willingly relieve the 
Anglo-Saxon monarch from all respon- 
sibility for this error, which seems to have 
ariseri from the misconstruction of Alfred’s 
words by some other person who was the 
author of the prosaic verses that have hi- 
therto gone under his name. Several 
reasons combine in making us_ believe 
that these were not written by Alfred: 
they are little more than a transposition 
of the words of his own prose, with here 
and there a few additions and alterations 
in order to make alliteration: the com- 
piler has shown his want of skill on many 
occasions; he has, on the one hand, 
turned into metre both Alfred’s preface 
(or at least imitated it), and his introduc- 
tory chapter, which certainly had no 
claim to that honour ; whilst, on the other 
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hand, he has overlooked entirely one of 
the metres, which appears to have escaped 
his eye as it lay buried among King Al- 
fred’s prose.* The only manuscript con- 
taining this metrical version which has 
yet been met with appears, from the frag- 
ments of it preserved from the fire which 
endangered the whole Cottonian Library, 
to have been ‘written in the tenth cen- 
tury.” 

After the name of Alfred, that of 
Alfric stands first among the Anglo- 
Saxon prose writers for the number and 
importance of his works, and especially 
for showing the statements and opi- 
nions of the Anglo-Saxon church on 
doctrines which have been subjects of 
argument and discussion in later times. 
This is followed by a more miscella- 
neous chapter, containing an account 
of Anglo-Saxon science, the schools, 
and forms of education. It is curious to 
find how nearly the grammars and ele- 
mentary books assimilated to those 
now in use. In popular literature, 
Mr. Wright informs us that no class 
was so general a favourite as enigmas 
and riddles, and that they form an im- 
portant part of the literary remains of 
our forefathers. The collection in the 
Exeter manuscript in Anglo-Saxon 
verse is the most curious and interest- 
ing. Ofthe higher branches of science, 
astronomy, geography, &c. the no- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxons were, as 
might be expected, very superficial 
or erroneous. The account of ‘‘ me- 
dicine” is the most novel and interest- 
ing of all the disquisitions in this de- 
partment of the book. 

The Essay closes with a short ac- 
count of the decay of the Anglo-Saxon 
language in the twelfth century ; with 
some notices of the destruction of 
Anglo-Saxon books during the inva- 
sions of the Danes from the ninth to 
the eleventh century, and the con- 
tempt which its literature experienced 
under the Anglo-Norman barons ; and, 
lastly, with a brief survey of the revi- 
val of the study of the language in 
modern times, and the names of the 
principal scholars who have distin- 
guished themselves in this most im- 
portant and _ interesting literature. 
With these, Mr, Wright’s name will 
be honourably united; and we must 
do him the justice to say, that his In- 





* “The full discussion of this question 
is reserved for another occasion.’’ 
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troductory Essay appears to us to be 
exactly the treatise that was required, 
both for the well-arranged informa- 
tion which it conveys, and the simple 
and unaffected style in which it is 
written. That Mr. Wright, if he had 
chosen, could have made it more co- 
piously and elaborately learned, we 
know ; but to have abstained from such 
a display of his erudition on the pre- 
sent occasion, forms no slight mark 
of his judgment and good taste. 


Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts re- 
lating to Antiquity, &c. vol. XXVIII. 
Part 1. 4to. pp. 206. 

(Continued from p. 278.) 

Remarks on some Remains of Ancient 
Greek Writings on the Walls of a 
Family Catacomb at Alexandria. By 
H.C. Agnew, Esq. 

THIS family tombis situated within 
twenty minutes’ walk of the western 
gate of Alexandria, between the great 
canal Mahmoudieh on the east, Lake 
Mareotis on the south, the new palace 
and gardens of Ibrahim Pacha on the 
west, &c. It is excavated in a hill of 
soft stone, in which numerous cata- 
combs have been formed. The sepul- 
chral arrangements in these chambers 
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vary in their character ; they consist of 
horizontal recesses in the sides of the 
apartments, or pits hollowed out in the 
floor; both of proper dimensions for 
the reception of sarcophagi. The 
roofs are slightly arched, and some are 
painted with squares of a pleasing pat- 
tern. Mr. Agnew thinks that these 
tombs are of the earlier half of the 
fourth century, and that they probably 
commemorate the interment of cer- 
tain Christians, although the evidence 
on that point does not appear to be 
very decisive. The orthography of 
the words has many peculiarities ; the 
name Antoninus is constantly written 
with ec instead of 7; a single «is some- 
times employed for et, the letter Tau is 
always a T, and never, as in some 
ancient legends, a cross + ; when this 
last character is found, it appears to 
stand for y. 

An inscription on a slab from the 
coast of the Cyrenaica is worthy of 
particular notice for its allusions and 
poetical simplicity. 

This is another example of the use 
of sepulchral effigies by the classic 
nations; the figures brought from 
Etruria by Signor Campanari, and 
now deposited in the British Museum, 
are striking illustrations of the prac- 


Aépreo ray dpicapov, ddourdpe, rav Depevixas, 
Erxdva ras pehéas dy racbos obros éyet* 

e \ ‘ > > , a ” , a 

A rd mp én’ xadvBois, vivd eis Ayépovra podovoa 
*Acrepopavtrav mplv vupdidiov baddpov* 

Tlarpi ydous mpodurotaa Piokevos, bs 10d” &revéev 

_ "Edodov vipdas, pvapdovvov bépevos* 


‘* See, trav’ller, hapless Pherenice’s tomb, 
Whose beauteous statue rests upon her grave, 
From virgin chambers led by fatal doom, 
Before her bridal couch, to Hades’ wave. 
Philoxenus, inheritor of woes, 
Surviving father of the lovely shade, 
This image carved, who best each feature knows, 
And placed it here in memory of the maid.”’ 


tice; we trust that they will not long 
remain unaccompanied by the fac- 
simile models of the chambers in which 
they were found, the paintings on the 
walls, &c. which are of the most 
curious character in relation to the 
customs of the Pelasgic tribes. 

An Inquiry into the existing Nar- 
ratives of the Battle of Cressy, with 
some Account of its Localities, Tradi- 
tions, and Remains. By Geo. Fred. 
Beltz, Esq. &c. 


Aided by recent researches of seve- 


ral able French antiquaries in the 
municipal archives of Picardy and 
Artois, which have illustrated the lo- 
cality and circumstances of the battle 
of Cressy, Mr. Beltz has laid a con- 
densed account of that memorable 
event before the Society of Antiquaries, 
and his paper forms a valuable com- 
mentary on the relations of Froissart 
and Barnes. 

The army of Edward, it appears, 
after landing at La Hogue on the 12th 
July 1346, about 40,000 strong, ravag- 
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ed the enemy’s country as far as the 
vicinity of Paris; the advance of 
100,000 or 120,000 men under King 
Philip dictated the necessity of a re- 
treat, and the English found them- 
selves hemmed in by the French, the 
ocean, andthe Somme ; with masterly 
generalship and decision the English 
king forced the passage of the river at 
Blanchetaque, ‘‘the most prominent 
point of the steep chalky shore which 
forms a long white strip above the 
village of Port. The site of the pas- 
sage was therefore,” says Mr. Beltz, 
“at from six to seven and a half fur- 
longs (1,200 or 1,500 metres) down- 
ward from that village.” 


‘‘The tide was at flood when Edward 
reached the ford. He was therefore con- 
strained to wait several hours, during 
which his army had time to form en masse 
upon the sandy strand, of considerable 
breadth at that spot, and submerged only 
at high tides. A new obstacle unex- 
pectedly presented itself. A thousand 


men-at-arms, backed by 6,000 Genoese, 
the militia of Abbeville and the adjacent 
countries, and 2,000 of the townsmen of 
Tournay, were ranged on the opposite 


bank. This corps, commanded by Gode- 
mard de Fay, a Norman baron, formed 
an effective force of 12,000 men. Ed- 
ward encouraged his troops, and ordered 
his marshals to plunge into the river with 
the best-mounted horsemen, whilst the 
archers on the left bank overwhelmed the 
soldiers of Godemard with a shower of 
arrows. Without awaiting their enemy, 
the French knights precipitated them- 
selves into the stream, and attacked with 
vigour the head of the hostile column. In 
the fierce onset, many of either party 
were dismounted and perished; but the 
English, sensible that their destruction 
would infallibly ensue should they fail in 
making good the passage, redoubled their 
efforts, and reached at length the opposite 
shore.’’ 


The movement of the English 
monarch was evidently directed upon 
Flanders, and, avoiding the marshy 
land on his left, he pursued his line 
of march along the old Roman road 
from Noyelles to Havre. And here we 
cannot but take occasion to regret that 
Mr. Beltz’s ingenious paper is unac- 
companied by an explanatory map; 
the most minute, careful, and detailed 
verbal descriptions are indeed perplex- 
ing guides compared with the simple 

4 
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instantaneous ocular demonstration 
afforded by drawings or maps. With 
the records of the topographer and 
antiquary these illustrations cannot be 
too frequently asscciated. Who would 
attempt to define a problem of Euclid 
by the mere repetition of the letters 
distinguishing the different points, 
lines, angles, &c. All is clear at a 
glance on the delineation of the figures. 

At Cressy the experienced eye of 
the royal general selected a position 
in which he could venture to give 
battle to the apparently overwhelming 
host which was pursuing him. It ap- 
pears from the judicious observations 
detailed in Mr. Beltz’s paper, that 
the position of the English army was 
fixed— 


‘on the right bank of the Maye and on 
the high ground near Cressy ; its right 
wing covered by the town and the river— 
its left towards Wadicourt—and its front 
commanding a ravine on a gentle slope, 
called La Vallée-des-Clercs. This excel- 
lent position attests so much the more the 
military talent of Edward, as it deprived 
Philip of Valois of the power of employ- 
ing his cavalry with success, except on his 
right ; and as it afforded to the English 
the additional advantage of being enabled 
to follow the chaussée called Brunehaut, 
for the purpose of crossing the river 
Authie at Ponche, in case of defeat, or in 
avoidance of a battle, by deploying to the 
left if the French army should have at- 
tempted to take them in flank with its 
right wing, and so to obstruct their re- 
treat. 

‘* As, however, this position, although 
defended on the side of Cressy by several 
curtains placed ladder-wise, one above the 
other, might have been accessible when- 
ever any considerable space should inter- 
vene between the army and the town, and 
be turned on the side of Wadicourt ; the 
prudent monarch, in order to obviate such 
a disaster, barricaded his left with palli- 
sades and waggons, leaving nevertheless a 
passage open for an emergency ; placed 
the baggage behind him in the thicket 
towards the left, on the road between 
Cressy and Ligescourt; fortified that 
thicket with abatis, and thus formed his 
post into a vast intrenched camp, pro- 
tected also by the small river Maye, which 
descends the valley of Cressy. 

“* It was on this advantageous spot that 
the English monarch exclaimed,—‘ Let 
us take ground here: we will advance no 
further.” His soldier-eye embraced at 
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once the strength of this position; and 
imagination furnished a happy augury, 
from the circumstance, that the battle 
would be fought upon his own territory of 
Ponthieu ; for he added, ‘Iam here upon 
my lands, and I will defend them.’ ’’ 


A French antiquary, M. Louandre, 
attributes the victory to 


‘the fine military position which the 
English had chosen, and in which they 
awaited, according to their custom down 
to the present time, the attack of their 
adversary. The superiority, also, of our 
archers, who, habituated to the incessant 
use of the cross-bow in those days, made 
that weapon a terrible instrument in their 
hands. The cross-bow was so formidable 
from its force, and so dangerous from the 
facility of its use, that the practice of it 
was anathematised in a council of the 
Lateran, held in 1139. The French de- 
spisedit as a cowardly weapon, and refused 
to use it.* For the same reason they were 
even disinclined to use the common bow ; 
and held the sword, the lance, and similar 
weapons only as honourable, as they re- 
quired proximity, and afforded no supe- 
riority save to strength and valour, Other 
causes, contributory to the French defeat 
at Cressy, he considers to have been their 
inconceivable precipitation in attacking, 
by successive movements, the formidable 
lines of theirenemy; and the well-exe- 
cuted charge against the Genoese cross- 
bowmen, and the frightful disorder which 
resulted from it in the first moments of 
the action. Moreover, the celebrated 
historian Villani, who has been remarked 
for his scrupulous search after truth, and 
is superior in judgment to the French 
historians of that age, informs us that 
Edward had intermixed with his archers 
‘bombs which, by means of fire, darted 
small iron balls, for the purpose of af- 
frighting and destroying the horses; and 
that this kind of missile caused so much 
noise and tremour, that it seemed like 
thunder from heaven, whilst it produced 
great slaughter amongst the soldiery, and 
the overthrow of their horses.’ This 
first mention of artillery in a battle is the 
more worthy of attention, says Sismondi, 
because Villani, who died two years only 
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after the event, could not have committed 
an anachronism. M. Mazas, neverthe- 
less, disbelieves the exact fact upon the 
ground that Froissart has omitted all 
allusion to it. Mr. Hallam, however, in 
his great work on the Middle Ages, has 
not felt himself restrained by the silence 
of the chronicler from re-producing the 
testimony of Villanion the subject. It is 
indeed indisputable that cannon were used 
at the siege of Quesnoy so early as 1340. 
They were unlike those in present use, 
being much shorter and thicker, and had 
somewhat the form of a mortar. Theuse 
of artillery had been imported from the 
east by our commerce with Arabia, where 
powder had been employed since 1200 for 
the throwing of stones and balls. The 
Moors, continues M. Louandre, had ar- 
tillery of this description, in 1305, at the 
siege of Ronda, and again at that of Al- 
gesiras, in 1343, where several English 
battalions, serving as auxiliaries in the 
Castilian ranks, may have witnessed the 
power of this arm of war, and recom- 
mended its adoption to their nation. 

Some historians aver that 30,000 men 
perished on theday of the battle, and 60,000 
on the day following : but this is an evi- 
dent exaggeration. Northburgh, an eye- 
witness, reduces the number killed on the 
first day to 1,542, and that on the mor- 
row, to somewhat more than 2,000.”’ 


The part before us closes with an 
historical account, by Mr. Gage Roke- 
wode, of the late English convent at 
Paris, of the order of the Conception, 
commonly called ‘the Blue Nuns.” 
The book of the transactions of this 
convent to the year 1792, when it was 
suppressed, is in possession of Mr. 
Rokewode, and furnishes materials for 
his paper. 


‘* In 1658 the English convent of nuns, 
of the third order of St. Francis, called 
‘the Conception,’ founded at Nieuport in 
Flanders, which then contained a 
religious, was, in consequence of heavy 
losses, sustained in the wars that ravaged 
the country, obliged to reduce its num- 
bers; some of the community went to 





* There is an obscurity in this part of the narrative. 


The reader might suppcse 


that the English used the cross-bow. That weapon was employed by the Genoese 


auxiliaries of the French army. 


It was a very clumsy engine compared with the 


English long-bow, being wound up with a jack to the bend. The only advantage it 
possessed was the deadly certainty of its aim; hence it was anathematized, &c. 
Froissart distinguishes in his account of the battle of Cressy between the effect of the 


two weapons :—‘‘ The Genoese, with their cross-bows, began to shoot. 


The English 


archers then advanced one step forward, and shot their arrows with such force and 
quickness that it seemed as if it snowed.’’—Froissart’s Chron. by Johnes, vol. ii. p. 


163. 
Gent. Mac. Vot. XII, 
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England, some were sent to Flanders, and 
others came to France and were founders 
of the convent at Paris.’’ 


Of the Abbesses and nuns, many of 
whom were allied to English families 
of distinction, particulars are given 
from the record before mentioned. 
Angela Jerningham is the first Abbess 
noticed, elected at Ghent on the retreat 
of the community into France, in the 
year 1658 ; when embarking at Flush- 
ing, they arrived at St. Valery sur 
Somme. From the commencement of 
the establishment these religious re- 
ceived pensioners in their house, and 
the convent became the refuge about 
the time of the abdication of James II. 
and subsequently, of many English 
ladies. 

Lord Thomas Howard, a younger 
son of Henry sixth Duke of Norfolk, 
obtained permission from the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, in 1689, for four of his 
sons, all under six years of age, to 
dwell in the convent, where his young 
daughter was also placed. The school 
opened by the religious was frequented 
by some of the chief Catholics of 
England. The last Abbess was Eliza- 
beth Mary (Bernard) Green, who was 
elected in 1791 and died in 1810. 

Thomas Hearne has preserved to us 
a relation of a community of recluse 
established in 1641 in Huntingdon- 
shire,* and thus there is precedent that 
the convent of the blue nuns, instituted 
a few years later, may be fairly no- 
ticed by the antiquary, especially as 
monastic establishments are closely 
connected with the history of society, 
religion, and arts in previous ages. 
It is, we think, however, questionable 
whether their annals, brought down to 
the period in which we live can be 
strictly classed under archeological 
records. 

The part of Archzologia which we 
have noticed is not quite so bulky as 
former volumes from the same source, 
but in many points does not yield to 
them in value; the papers which it 
contains on Roman antiquities, on 
the death of Richard the Second, the 





* “ The Armenian Nunnery, or a brief 
description and relation of the late-erected 
monastical place called the Armenian 
Nunnery, at Little Gidding in Huntingdon- 
shire.”” 164]. Pref. to Peter Langtoft’s 
Chron, By T, Hearne, Oxford, 1725. 
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memoir of Sir Peter Carew, and the 
essay on the battle of Cressy, form 
sterling materials of reference. The 
Society of Antiquaries is a joint-stock 
company for researches in the inex- 
haustible accumulated treasures, lite- 
rary or monumental, of by-gone ages. 
No party feuds can disturb its consti- 
tution ; it diffuses amusement and in- 
struction by reference to the venerable 
objects which it is constantly rescuing 
from the dark oblivious stream of ever- 
flowing time. A. J. K. 


Cutch, or Random Sketches in the 
Northern Provinces of Western India. 
By Mrs. Postans. 


MRS. POSTANS has given to the 
public a work of much information, 
very agreeably written; enabling us 
to form a tolerably accurate outline of 
the character of the country and the 
people. The ruling prince of Cutch is 
His Highness Rao Daisuljee. Heisa 
poor prince compared to many others 
in India, for his territory is confined, 
and the soil poor. He is only twenty- 
two years of age, of a mild and pleas- 
ing character. As the population of 
Cutch consists of nearly an equal pro- 
portion of Mahomedans and Hindoos, 
it is necessary for the prince to con- 
form in public to both these forms of 
worship ; but as his mother was ade- 
vout supporter ofthe Brahminical creed, 
it is supposed that his real respects 
and attachments follow that which was 
instilled into his bosom by maternal 
persuasion. He possesses some know- 
ledge of English, for he was educated 
by the British Government, under the 
Rev. Mr. Grey, Chaplain at Bhooj.* 
His rooms are adorned with Hogarth’s 
Rake’s Progress, and sundry portraits 
of Lady Carteret ! 

Cutch is governed on the same 
feudal system as existed in England 
during the reign of the Norman Con- 
queror. The Raipoot chiefs hold their 
lands on the same tenure as our English 
nobles did theirs, their immunities and 
privileges being similar. They are 
bound to afford military service to the 
Rao upon requisition, and by a breach 


* Mr. Grey was the friend of the poet 
Burns, who frequently alludes to him in 


his correspondence. He is buried in the 


graveyard at Bhooj. 
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of this duty forfeit their rights. 
His Highness has five wives, and is 
about to form an alliance with two 
more, who will have the pleasure of 
having their virtue guarded by two 
hideous eunuchs armed with blunder- 
busses ; in return, the Rao will present 
them with a village as their dowry. 
When the Rao dies they will have the 
honour of performing suttee, in order 
“‘ that they shall enjoy the delights of 
Heaven, while fourteen Indras reign.” 

The soil of Cutch, we have said, is 
poor, and the agriculture slovenly. 
Yet wheat, barley, and sugar-cane are 
cultivated. The principal trees grow- 
ing without culture are the bamboo 
(Mimosa Arabica), the peepel (ficus 
religiosa), the date, the common 
neem or pride of India, and the jujube. 
The castor-oil plant is common over 
the province. In the gardens attached 
to the bungalows the growth of English 
vegetables has been tried with success : 
tomatas, cabbages, cauliflowers, peas, 
beans, potatoes, produce good crops. 
Thegardensaresurrounded with hedges 
of the milk-bush, a species of euphor- 
bia. The Sindhian cotton flourishes 


here, growing to the height of about 
six feet; the pod itself resembles an 
acorn, and grows in the centre of a 


little triangle of leaves. The common 
native fruits do not attain perfection 
in Cutch ; the mangoes, guavas, plan- 
tains, shaddocks, pomegranates, are all 
of inferior kind. The best fruits are 
the grapes and musk melons. During 
the hottest season the evenings and 
nights are uniformly cool; and even 
when the thermometer rises to 130° in 
the mid-day sun, immediately on its 
setting a cool breeze springs up from 
the westward, and refreshes every thing 
that has life. The rains are slight, and 
the country is healthy ; but the water 
is bad and unwholesome. One of the 
scourges of the country are the locusts, 
which literally hide the light of day 
when they come and devour every green 
thing; the very boughs of the neem 
trees are bent down by them : in re- 
turn, the natives dress them as acurty, 
and consider them delicate eating ; 
their flavour is said to resemble that of 
prawns. Oxen are employed in hus- 
bandry, horses being reserved for 
lighter work ; the ass is used for in- 
ferior drudgery, but the camel is highly 
esteemed. The other animals abound- 
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ing in Cutch are the nylghau-deer, 
antelope, cheetah or hunting leopard, 
hyena, wild cat, &c. and the sandy 
plains are drilled through and through 
by the desert rat, a species of terboa. 
But we must now break off, assuring 
the reader that he will find the chap- 
ters on the religious sects, on the mili- 
tary tribes, on the bards and bardic 
literature, and on the arts of design, 
to be full of interest and instruction. 


The Shores of the Mediterranean. 
Frank H. Standish. Vol. 2. 


AN interesting volume, as the au- 
thor visits most of the cities of high 
antiquity and fame on the banks of 
the Mediterranean: Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Corfu, form the subjects of 
much learned dissertation; while the 
visit to Granada abounds with curious 
and picturesque details of those splen- 
did remains of Moorish magnificence. 
Of Athens, the author writes in a 
most disparaging strain. 


By 


‘« In fact, Athens is a wretched district : 
it may be well enough for a minister 
to remain here for the service of his 
country, or an exile to linger out his life 
for his crimes ; but none save these, or 
an architect curious in foundations, would 
wish to prolong their stay after their first 
curiosity has been gratified. The climate 
also has been unjustly praised by Loré 
Byron: it is bad—lingering and danger- 
ous fevers prevail during the summer 
months, and even at this season of 
the year (September) there are cold 
nights, with a hot sun during the day. 
The drinking water which the town af- 
fords is bad, and, to have better, you must 
either buy it or send a mule or servants 
for it to a considerable distance. On the 
present day of my narrative, I met two 
bodies of victims to the prevalent fever in 
course of removal to the place of their in- 
terment. * * Tomethe most offensive 
feature in the survey of modern Athens 
is its nakedness. We hear in history of 
academic groves, but look in vain in the 
present day for the pleasant green. 
Standing on the stone steps whence Socra~- 
tes is said to have addressed his disciples, 
I could only distinguish two palm and 
three cypress trees in and about the whole 
town of Athens. The olive-wood, how- 
ever, of which I have already spoken, at 
the distance of about a mile, is consider- 
able. 

‘‘There are in Athens several hotels, 
but provisions are very indifferent ; every- 
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thing is indeed extravagantly dear—a glass 
of gvat’s milk will sometimes cost nearly 
two shillings English. Fish is very scarce, 
and often not to be procured at all. I 
paid twenty francs a day for my board and 
lodging at a French house, and should have 
found better in France for half the sum. 

“ The latitude of Athens is in 37}. Its 
patron Saint is San Panegia. Mission- 
aries from the United States of America 
and other parts are settled in the town, 
and there is a college with specimens of 
ancient works of art, in the neighbour- 
ing island of Egina. It may be noted, 
that the Greeks in common discourse drop 
the terminating letters of their words, and 
as these are generally preceded by a vowel, 
the pronunciation of the language may be 
rendered almost as soft as that of the Ita- 
lian. Perhaps for this reason, the latter, 
being borrowed in some instances from the 
Greek, and—as all languages indeed are— 
first written from the ear, terminates al- 
most wholly in vowels : indeed the ancient 
Greeks, at the time of their greatest ad- 
vancement in polite literature, may also 
have adopted the same rules, and, though 
they retained the final letters in their 
written works, suppressed them in con- 
versation.’’ 


The author concludes his observa- 
tions on this famous city—‘‘ mother 
of arts,” and “‘ eye of Greece,” — 


““T have certainly been gratified by 
seeing a famous city; perhaps, the most 
celebrated one for the arts in all antiquity 
—the cradle of heroes in war and philo- 
sophy—and whose citizens furnished the 
text-book whence the Roman precepts of 
politeness were drawn; but, flattering as 
these reminiscences must be, the real ap- 
pearance of modern things in the place is 
offensive and disgusting—the reverse in 
all respects of what it must have been in 
former times. Indeed, the labours of 
many who visited Athens before the anti- 

uarian remains had been still further 

maged by the Turks in the last war, 
have given us almost all that is to be 
learned by even a long residence with in- 
dustrious application: so that, in point 
of antiquarian research, scholars can 
learn almost as much at home as in 
Athens herself; and it is certain that, if 
they came unprovided with books, and 
unstored with previous knowledge, they 
may remain for weeks without gaining 
an accurate account of any thing. No 
one admires more than myself the spirit 
and the reality of the old pocts and the 
old sculptors, but I am averse to en- 
courage the ostentatious pedantry of 
those, who, misleading others from va- 


nity, induce them to entertain the no- 
tion, that ajourney to Athens is necessary 
to the man of taste or the philospher, 
in the same way that a residence at 
Court is requisite to make a gentleman. 
These things are the Nugze Canore of 
affectation and pedantry, which nowhere, 
perhaps, more liberally exhibit them- 
selves, than among the soi-disant pro- 
fessors of antiquities.” 


Of Greek literature the author 
writes— 


‘¢In the present day I can enumerate 
several professors. The late Cora may 
be regarded as the Nestor to the others : 
he edited Homer, wrote on the utility of 
the Greek language, published Miscel- 
lanies in five volumes, and left, for posthu- 
mous publication in Paris, a number of 
philological, moral, and political works. 
VamBa has translated the Bible for the 
use of missionaries, and written works on 
grammar and rhetoric. Iconomo has also 
published on rhetoric, has furnished a 
grammar in parts, fourteen sermons, and 
the tragedy of Hippolytus. Koumma has 
translated from the German mathematical 
works in eight volumes and philosophical 
in four: he is the author also of a treatise 
on natural philosophy, a compendium of 
the sciences and general history in twelve 
volumes, a grammar, a history of philo- 
sophy in two volumes, an Ancient Greek 
Dictionary, and is now occupied with a 
geographicalwork. THEOPHILUS hascom- 
posed a philosophical work, and one on 
mathematics. ALESSANDRIO SoUTZO is 
the author of the E£opiorw or Exile, a tra- 
gi-comedy, and some volumes of Satirical 
Poems: he may be styled the Beranger 
of Greece. I have enumerated some of 
the most popular writers : there are, how- 
ever, many more. 

“‘ Those who aim at elegance of com- 
position, draw largely on the ancient 
Greek. Itmust, however, be confessed that 
the grammatical construction of the mo- 
dern language enables a writer to be more 
clear, brief, and easy in that than in the 
ancient tongue. The ancient Greek 
words, employed in the modern mode, 
will give an elegant and delightful material 
to the moderh composer. I believe 
Corai imitated as much as possible the 
French style, aiming also at conciseness 
and clearness.” 


On the Trinities of the Ancients. By 
R. Mushet. 


A VERY curious, learned, and well- 
written Essay, which originated in the 
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assertion by many writers of high 
character in theology, ‘‘ that Plato 
had some knowledge of the great myst 

of the Trinity.”” This opinion met wit 
universal concurrence in the early times 
_of our religion, as well among Chris- 
tians as Pagans. ‘‘ The Pagans (says 
our author) fancied they saw a resem- 
blance between the Christian Trinity 
and the doctrines of Plato. The Fa- 
thers met these opinions half-way, 
and confessed that this essential truth 
of our religion was known before 
Christ revealed it a second time to 
mankind.”’ Mr. Mushet has examined 
this very interesting subject with care, 
and we think has satisfactorily shown 
the opinion is incorrect, and that it has 
arisen from confounding the ancient 
Triads of the Chaldees and Egyptians 
with the Platonic doctrines of the first 
principles of all things,—God, idea, 
and matter, which were probably first 
taught by Pythagoras and by Plato, 
whose theology was borrowed from the 
Pythagorean school ; and which is ex- 
hibited by him in the Dialogue of Ti- 
meus. This system was a Pythago- 
rean, a Timean, and a Parmene- 


dian doctrine, probably first brought 


out of Egypt. The substance of it is 
compressed in one sentence from the 
“* Soul of the World,” which is as fol- 
lows, when translated :—‘‘ Before the 
Heaven was made, there existed in 
reality, Idea, Matter, and God, the 
demiurgus of the better nature.” 

Our own opinion is with Mr. 
Mushet, 

1. That this Triad of the Philoso- 
phic schools has no relation whatever 
to the Sacred Trinity. 

2. We think, that it is no remnant 
of any sacred tradition, which had 
found its way into the Pagan belief, 
and preserved, amid its vague and er- 
roneous language, some original seed 
of truth. 

3. We believe this widelyspread my- 
thological tradition to have arisen in 
great measure from the number three ; 
that number which presents something 
besides matter and mind; and that 
something was the Creator of and ruler 
over them ;—the Zeus, the Demiurgus, 
or the ro év; and such we believe to be 
the original basis of this widely spread 
belief. 
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The Domestic Chaplain ; or, Sermons on 
Family Duties. By the Rev. J. G. 
N. Molesworth, 2 vols. 


THESE discourses treat chiefly of 
the domestic duties, for the conscien- 
tious discharge of which the author 
endeavours to lay a strong and scrip- 
tural foundation. In his address he 
says: 

‘Before the particular duties of each 
member of a family are discussed, some 
discoures will be introduced of a cau- 
tionary nature, respecting thedispositions, 
previous knowledge, expectations, and 
restrictions with which the study of such 
duties ought to be enforced. These he 
thinks have been altogether overlooked, or 
slightly touched upon, by writers on social 
and family duties. They are, however, 
important; and, for want of their being 
attended to and explained, prejudices 
against the discussion of family duties 
arise, and many of the advantages which 
would result from proper examination and 
understanding of them are neglected,’’ &c. 


Mr. Molesworth is so well known as 
a sound and learned divine, that we 
may expect, in a theological point of 
view, his sermons to be orthodox in 
doctrine, and well supplied with scrip- 
tural illustration: we also find that 
they are animated in their style, and 
well adapted for delivery from the pul- 
pit. We much approve a custom of Mr. 
Molesworth’s, little used in sermons in 
general, of insertingarguments and pas- 
sages, which he selects for the force of 
their reasoning or happiness of their 
expression, from other writers, and in- 
serts in the body of his own discourse. 
Now, certainly, we do not know why 
this custom is so little adopted in our 
pulpit composition, when we find it 
in all others. Read a disquisition 
on morals, you will find the author 
occasionally quoting the opinion of 
almost all who have preceded him in 
his inquiry; for truth must be gathered 
up from all the quarters where it is 
dispersed ; and it is better to employ 
the “‘ ipsissima verba”’ of a good writer, 
than to present his matter in our form, 
his argument and elucidation in our 
own words. Thus Mr. Molesworth 
often quotes some happy and forcible 
passage from our great writers on the- 
ologyand practical piety, as Baxter, &c. 
Besides, we shou!d approve this custom 
for the relief which it gives to disquisi- 
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tions that are too apt to be not too 
attractive tothe general mind. To use 
common language, sermons must be 
somewhat dry ; and as in delivery they 


are relieved by the tone of voice, the 


look, the gesture of the preacher, so in 
perusal, we think an excellent stimulus 
to the attention may be found in a ju- 
dicious introduction of passages from 
authors of rank and eminence; which 
would, moreover, tend to make their 
works more generally known. 

There are passages happily con- 
ceived, and elegantly expressed also, 
often in works of inferior estimation ; a 
writer in a happy moment strikes out 
a turn of expression that cannot be im- 
proved; or he takes a new view of an 
argument, or he introduces a singu- 
larly just illustration. These are the 
extracts to select and use, we believe, 
to the great advantage of the author 
and his reader. Some of the sermons 
in the second volume, as those on 
marriage, and on the peculiar duties of 
the various eras of life, are written 
with great feeling, and abound in pas- 
sages of much beauty. All of them 
are practical; fitted for the domestic 
hearth and household ; and the last 
one, on'the “‘ End of the Year,” is such 
as could not be listened to without 
the deepest attention, and, we trust, 
improvement. 


Cranmer: By a Member of the Rox- 
burgh Club. Three vols. 


THIS is not exactly the kind of 
work we should have expected from a 
Roxburghian ; though now and then 
the peculiar and appropriate spirit of 
thatrenowned Society breaks forth, and 
theauthorrejoices, as of old, in the con- 
templation of goodly tomes that he has 
handled in his youthful days ; it still 
delights him 
**To beholde howe it was garnished and bound 
Encoverde over with gold of tissue fine, 

The claspes and bullions were worth a thou- 
sand pounde, shyne.’ 
With valassis and carbuncles the borders dyd 

But now, in his advanced years, as 
becomes him, he turns his moral to 
higher purpose, 

‘* He paints forth vyce aright, 

And blames abuse of men ; 
And shows what life deserves rebuke, 
And who the praise of pen.”’ 


It would, indeed, be impossible for 
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the most churlish critic to find fault 
with the moral feeling or ‘sentiments 
of this work; and consequently the 
impressions which it leaves on the 
mind, are such as tend to make virtue 
more amiable, and shew the intimate 
connexion between the duty and hap- 
piness, the benevolent affections, and 
the approving conscience. There is, 
besides, no want of an animated and 
sprightly narrative, or of a sufficient 
diversity of characters, to make the 
whole tale amusing ; but, perhaps, the 
author has crowded his pages too 
thickly with enterprize and adventure, 
and circumstantial detail, to leave suf- 
ficient room for the due display of the 
passions. This is no uncommon fault, 
both in novels and inthe drama. From 
some passages, we guess the author 
to be a clergyman; but we think his 
list of theological authors for a clergy- 
man’s library, might be much im- 
proved. (v. vol. ii. p. 118.) We 
should not admit Jortin and Paley 
without a proper antidote being ad- 
ministered. As for Pretyman and 
Gilpin, and Porteus and Gisborn, we 
should supply their places by Van 
Mildert and Lawrence, and Magee, 
and Sumner, and Benson—men of far 
greater talents, and more profound 
acquirements. We must now leave 
our Roxburghian, with a pleasing im- 
pression of the amiableness of his dis- 
position, the goodness of his inten- 
tions, and the variety of his accom- 
plishments. 


Gwaith Lewis Glyn Cothi. 
etical Works of Lewis Glyn Cothi, 
a celebrated Bard, who flourished in 
the reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV. 
Richard III. and Henry VII. Ox- 


The Po- 


ford, for the Cymmrodorion, or 
Royal Cambrian Institution, 8vo. pp. 
wxaviit. 514, 


THE book before us is another 
proof of the inclination which exists 
at the present day to form associations 
for the publication of the inedited 
monuments of Political and Literary 
History. Welsh societies have in ge- 
neral tended, by the manner in which 
their efforts were exerted, to establish 
prejudices, rather than to elicit truth : 
in fact, such must always be the re- 
sult of societies of this kind, which, 
like most of the Cambrian ones, give 
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prizes for original Essays. Too often, 
the reward is given either for a few 
rhetorical flourishes, or for supporting 
that view of a question which is most 
consonant with the pre-existing opi- 
nions of the greater number of the 
persons who give it. This publica- 
tion of the Cymmrodorion Society is, 
however, a specimen of a different 
mode of proceeding. However we 
may differ with the Welsh Antiqua- 
ries in general in our estimate of the 
antiquity, and value, and origin of 
the earlier Welsh historical and lite- 
rary monuments, this we are sure, 
that we can never come to any certain 
conclusion on the subject, until a much 
greater number of the monuments 
themselves have been published than 
can yet be consulted in print ; and we 
cannot give too much praise and en- 
couragement to all who will occupy 
themselves in the publication of them. 

The book before us is interesting 
in a historical as well as a literary 
point of view, although it does not 
belong toa very early period. Glyn 
Cothi appears to have been a bard 
who lived upon the good things of the 
gentry of Wales and the border, and 
in return for their hospitality and li- 
berality, he occupied himself in writ- 
ing songs in their praise. The period 
at which he lived, the time of the wars 
between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, in which the Welsh were 
so actively engaged, afforded numerous 
occasions for the employment of his 
muse, and the bard is never at a loss 
in praising the valour and generosity 
of his countrymen, be they Yorkists 
or Lancastrians, a distinction which 
seems to have affected him less than 
the abundance which was spread upon 
their tables. His poems are far more 
valuable to us, than they would have 
been if he had taken humhler subjects ; 
for they abound in historical incidents, 
and throw much light on the man- 
ners and characters of the Welsh gen- 
tlemen in the reign of the fourth Ed- 
ward and his immediate successors, 
and on the feelings with which they 
entered into the different revolutions 
which then so frequently occurred. 
They were events in which it may 
truly be said that brother fought against 
brother, and father was pitched against 
son; and the poet not upfrequently 
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praises almost in one breath the ex- 
ploits which different members of the 
same family had performed on oppo- 
site sides of the question, and boasts 
of the slaughter which they had se- 
verally committed. Such, to cite an 
example, was the case with Morgan 
ab Thomas and David ab Thomas, of 
whom we are told in a note,— 


‘¢ Both brothers, it appears, took an 
active part in the wars of the time. Mor- 
gan, like his father, was a Yorkist; but 
David a staunch Lancastrian. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is recorded of them. 
When, after the final battle of Tewkes- 
bury, Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, with his 
nephew the young Earl of Richmond, the 
only surviving heir of the house of Lan- 
caster, had taken refuge in the Castle of 
Pembroke, King Edward on hearing the 
news immediately dispatched an order to 
Morgan to muster his forces, and besiege 
the Castle ; which he did without delay. 
His brother David, alarmed at the peri- 
lous situation of the Lancastrian princes, 
collected his retainers, raised the siege, 
and shipped both the Earls at Tenby for 
the coast of France. Thus was David the 
means of saving the life of the future 
Henry the Seventh of England.”’ 


In the Introduction to this book, 
Mr. Jones, the Editor, has given an 
interesting sketch of the history of 
this period, showing what part the 
Welsh gentry took successively in 
bringing Edward to the throne, in 
supporting or opposing him during his 
eventful reign, and afterwards in 
bringing about the Revolution which 
raised Henry the Seventh to the crown 
by the death of Edward’s crooked- 
backed and crooked-minded brother. 
The text of Glyn Cothi’s poems seems 
to be very carefully edited ; each is ac- 
companied by an introductory abstract 
of its contents in English, and by 
English explanatory notes at the foot 
of the page. We regret much that 
the poems are not accompanied by 
an English literal translation ; it might 
have been given in small type between 
the text and the notes, and would 
have rendered the introductory ab- 
stract, which takes up almost as much 
room, unnecessary; and there are so 
few English readers who are ac- 
quainted with the Welsh language, 
that such an adjunct could not fail to 
have made the volume not only much 
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more popular, but it would also have 
increased the field of its utility. 

The notes, so long as they are con- 
fined to the explanation of uncommon 
words in the text, or of historical allu- 
sions, are extremely good and useful. 
A few anecdotes are inserted in them, 
which we do not often meet with else- 
where; but the larger notes are gene- 
rally mere compilations, and we could 
point out more than one instance 
where they are incorrect or injudi- 
cious. The long note about the St. 
Grael, at p. 259, is a striking speci- 
men of this; and we cannot imagine 
how such an explanation as the fol- 
lowing could have been thought ne- 
cessary in a work of higher preten- 
sions than a class-book for children 
of eight or nine years of age: 


‘¢ Venis—Venice, a large and cele- 
brated city in the north-east of Italy, si- 
tuated near the northern extremity of the 
Adriatic.” 

However, we must confess that 
blemishes of this kind are few and 
slight, and only mention them as 
a hint that may be worthy the at- 
tention of the editor on future occa- 
sions ; for we are extremely well 
pleased with this edition of Glyn Cothi, 
and we heartily hope that its editor 
may be able to proceed in the publi- 
cation of similar documents, according 
to a desire which he himself expresses 
in the beginning of his introduction, in 
the following note. Everybody is now 
beginning to feel the necessity of plac- 
ing historical monuments in such a 
position that they can be freely and 
easily consulted, and no other means 
will ever effect that end so certainly 
as printing them. Alas! that our 
Record Commission should have been 
allowed to fall! How much good 
might be done in England by a Go- 
vernment Commission like that which 
still exists, and pursues vigorously 
its labours in France! The editor of 
Lewis Glyn Cothi says, with justice,— 

“‘The writer of this Essay laments 
that he had no opportunity of consulting 
the works of the poets contemporary 
with Lewis Glyn Cothi; otherwise, the 
Essay would have been enriched with the 
historical illustrations which those works 
might have furnished. His regret at this 
circumstance urges him to impress on all 
who desire a complete history of those 
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times, the necessity of publishing, in a 
collected form, the whole of the [Welsh] 
poetry of the 15th and 16th centuries now 
extant; instead of suffering it to remain 
scattered, perhaps to moulder, in private 
libraries. For such a purpose he is well 
aware the funds of this Society would 
prove inadequate ; but he is unwilling to 
believe that an appeal to the literary pub. 
lic, in behalf of so desirable a publication, 
would be unanswered.”’ 


We sincerely join in the appeal ; and 
think nobody, could be chosen more 
fit, both by his zeal and learning, for 
the task, than the reverend editor of 
the book before us, Equal in interest 
with the history of political events and 
of literature, is that of science, and 
we rejoice to see in a note at p. 348, 
the following announcement. 


‘* Rhivallawn, a celebrated physician of 
Myddvai in Caermarthenshire, who lived 
in the beginning of the 13th century. In 
conjunction with his three sons, Cadagan, 
Grufydd, and Einion, he drew up a full 
account of the practice of physic, as then 
known to them. There are several MS, 
copies of this work now extant. An edi- 
tion of it, with notes, &c., is now being 
prepared for the press by our patriotic 
countrymen David Lewis, Esq. M.D., 
Surgeon to the Military Depdt, Bunhill 
Row, London.”’ 


We had nearly forgotten to observe 
that the notes are chiefly the work of 
the Rev. Walter Davies, vicar of 
Llanrhaidr yn Mochnont, in Den- 
bighshire. The book is edited by the 
Rev. John Jones, precentor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


The Mabinogion, Part II. containing 
Peredur the Son of Evrawe. (Edited 
by Lady C. E. Guest.) 8vo. 1839. 


SOME of our introductory obser- 
vations to the foregoing article appl 
with equal justice to the book which 
we now take-in our hand, the second 
part of the Mabinogion, edited, with a 
translation, by Lady Guest. We can- 
not speak too favourably of this praise- 
worthy attempt to lay before the pub- 
lic a monument concerning which so 
many vague ideas had circulated in 
the world. It is our own opinion 
that these Welsh romances are no 
more than translations, somewhat em- 
bellished, from the Anglo-Norman 
ones ; but their publication will enable 
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scholars to examine into this point 
more critically than could previously 
be done. We wish heartily that the 
whole of the Anglo-Norman and Old 
English Metrical Romances, which 
belong to the cycle of King Arthur, 
were published together in one collec- 
tion. There are still inedited and al- 
most unknown various other docu- 
ments which bear more or less upon 
the same subject and question, which 
ought to be printed, and then we may 
hope that some light will be thrown 
on the mysterious history of this 
cycle. 

We reviewed the first part of Lady 
Guest’s work, soon after it was pub- 
lished, and it is hardly necessary for 
us to enter into the merits of the pre- 
sent, further than to say that it is in 
every respect quite equal to its prede- 
cessor. The adventures of Peredur the 
son of Evrawc form also the subject of 
an Anglo-Norman romance, of which 
the incidents differ not much from 
those of the Welsh tale now published, 
except that in the latter they are much 
embellished, and that it contains many 
additions. It would not be difficult 
to classify and point out their addi- 
tions and embellishments, but we have 
at present neither time nor space for 
such an undertaking, and, therefore, 
reserving this task until the conclu- 
sion of Lady Guest’s edition of the 
Mabinogion, when we shall probably 
give a review of the whole, we take 
our leave of the present number, and 
in so doing repeat our approval of the 
manner in which it is edited, and our 
conviction that it deserves the atten- 
tive perusal of all who are interested in 
the history of literature. 


Anecdotes and Traditions, illustrative of 
Early English History and Literature, 
derived from MS. Sources. Edited 
by William J. Thoms, Esq. F.S.A. 
4to. Lond. 1839. 


THIS pleasant volume, which is the 
fifth publication of the Camden Society, 
consists of three parts, of different 
characters, and derived from several 
sources. The first part is a collection 
of anecdotes extracted from the Har- 
leian MS. No. 6395, a small volume 
entitled ‘‘ Merry Passages and Jests,”’ 
compiled by Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, 
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Bart. of Hunstanton in Norfolk, in 
the reign of Charles the First; ‘the 
second part is derived,” to use the 
words of the Editor, “ from the Lans. 
downe MS. No. 231, written by the 
well-known John Aubrey, and con- 
taining his materials (with some sub- 
sequent additions by Dr. White Ken- 
nett, Bishop of Peterborough) for a 
work the publication of which he con- 
templated under the title of ‘ Remains 
of Gentilism and Judaism ;’” the third 
part is selected from No. 3890 of the 
Additional MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, a common-place book once the 
property of a Mr. John Collet, as is 
indicated by an inscription upon the 
first page, which has the appearance of 
being beautifully written with a pen, 
but which a member of the Camden 
Society has proved to us to be en- 
graved. The gentleman to whom we 
refer has shown us a volume of histo- 
rical tracts, having for a fly-leaf an- 
other impression of the same engraved 
plate, and the inscription exactly in 
the words which Mr. Thoms has 
quoted in his preface, p. ix. That in- 
scription proves nothing, therefore, as 
to the compilation of the book, but 
simply that it once belonged to John 
Collet, born on the 4th June, 1633, 
son of Thomas, and father of Thomas, 
William, and Jobn Collet, all of whom 
he survived. 

From these various sources Mr. 
Thoms has made up an amusing and 
by no means unimportant volume, 
getting off the articles selected from 
his authorities by illustrative notes, 
which display a pains-taking desire to 
make the best use of his materials, to 
trace home the persons mentioned in 
his extracts, and point out their histo- 
rical and biographical bearings. He 
has been greatly aided, also, by ‘‘ No- 
tices of Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, Bart. 
and his family connexions,”” communi- 
cated by Mr. John Gough Nichols. 
Sir Nicholas gathered together his 
“‘ Merry Passages and Jests”’ out of the 
conversation, or from the communica- 
tions, of his friends, and to every 
anecdote appended the name of his 
authority ; Mr. Nichols has identified 
a great number of the persons thus 
mentioned as relatives and connexions 
of Sir Nicholas, and in so doing has 
furnished a véry interesting piece of 
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family history. The L’Estranges were 
long an important family in the county 
of Norfolk, connected by marriage with 
the Lewkenors, the Spelmans, the 
Gurneys,* and other well-known Nor- 
folk and Suffolk families. Sir Hamon, 
Sir Nicholas’s father, was governor of 
Lynn for King Charles, and defended 
it when besieged by the Earl of Man- 
chester, and amongst his children were 
the celebrated Sir Roger; Hamon, 
author of the ‘ Annals of Charles J.” 
and Sir Nicholas, the compiler of the 
book of ‘‘ Merry Passages and Jests,” 
who was created a baronet in 1629, 
in his father’s life-time, and died on 
the 24th July 1655. From his death 
the family importance decreased, the 
baronetcy became extinct in 1760, and 
the representation of the L’Estranges 
passed, by a female heir, into the fa- 
mily of the Stylemans, the head of 
whom now resides in Hunstantonhall, 
and has recently obtained the royal 
permission to assume the name of 
L’Estrange. 

It is obvious that a man in Sir 
Nicholas’s station might easily gather 
together a great variety of personal 
anecdotes not only of interest at the 
time, but of great value to us. There 
are few persons amongst ourselves who 
merely by recording the anecdotes of 
important individuals which daily come 
to our ears, might not form collec- 
tions which, after the lapse of a couple 
of centuries, would be esteemed of the 
greatest curiosity, even although they 
had not as informants a Sir Roger, 
versed in the secrets both of courts 
and of literature, a cousin John Spel- 
man, well acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of the universities, and sons 
and grandsons of chief justices, fami- 
liar with the gossip of the courts of 
law. Such collections could not fail 
to contain illustrations of times and 
manners, proofs of the consideration 
in which the men whom posterity re- 
gards as great were held by their con- 
temporaries, anecdotes from which 
would break forth some glimpses of 
the real characters of such men life-like 
touches which would bring them before 





* In p. ix. for Hood, read Hovel. The 
wife of Edward Gurney was Frances, 
daughter of Richard Hovel, Esq. of Hill- 
ington, in Norfolk. 
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us, with their habits and associates, 
more vividly than the most elaborate 
researches of the biographer. The proofs 
of this are before us in Mr. Thoms’s 
volume. Who does not trace the easy 
disposition which was the ruin of 
Lord Bacon in his worldly affairs, and 
that love of flattery which was one of 
his greatest blots as a man, in his ac- 
customed saying, here first recorded, 
that he ‘‘ loved to have his throate cut 
with a razour not withasaw,” (p. 11) 
—that he preferred smooth, oily 
knavery, to rough, rude honesty ? Does 
not the mincing, finicking courtier 
arise before us, with all his gallantry’ 
and foppishness, in the two anecdotes 
of King James’s favourite the Earl of 
Carlisle at p. 10? When a lady told 
him that she hada letter for one of his 
servants, “‘I beseech you, madam,” 
said the pretty gentleman, “let me 
know for which of them, that I may 
have the honour to be his servant ;” 
and one of his friends, a man whom 
he liked as well as any man he ever 
conversed with, fell instantly under 
his ban, ‘‘ he began to abominate and 
hate him,’’—‘‘ he never could endure 
the sight of him, after” he committed 
a solecism in manners at a dinner table. 
Honest Mewtas, the faithful servant 
and honoured friend of Lord Bacon, is 
brought before us at p. 19 as occupier 
of a large house “ furnish’t with many 
pretty knacks and rarities,”” and when 
his fancy for such curiosities was 
rudely commented upon by an insolent 
lawyer, Mewtas evinced by the equal 
readiness and raciness of his reply, 
that his mind was not less tasteful and 
elegant than his collections, 

Sir Julius Cesar, that man of 
“‘ boundless benevolence and philan- 
thropy, whose coach was as well 
known to the poor as any hospital in 
England,” appears here as he was es- 
teemed amongst the lawyers, ‘‘ none 
of the deepest men,” and subject to 
“many slye jerks,” like one that is 
related at p. 23. 

Queen Elizabeth’s disinclination to 
allow the claims upon her favour of 
her maternal kindred, is illustrated by 
an anecdote at p. 16, and her quick- 
ness of repartee at p. 66. 

James the First is the subject of 
several ‘‘ merry passages,”” and many 
of his disagreeable peculiarities, his 
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profanity in conversation, personal dir- 
tiness, and credulity, are exhibited in 
conjunction with his unquestionable 
shrewdness and overflowing pedantry. 

One of the most interesting proofs 
of the value of collections of this des- 
cription is afforded in the fact, that it 
is in this MS. that the anecdote of 
Shakspeare’s gift of Latten spoons to 
his godchild, the son of Ben Jonson, 
almost the only personal anecdote of 
the illustrious bard, and a pleasant 
proof of his intimacy with rare old 
Ben, is here preserved. Scarcely less 
agreeable is the following, which brings 
Ben again before us, and in a place 
where he was almost as much in his 
glory as in the theatre. 


‘Ben: Johnson was at a taverne and 
in comes Bishoppe Corbett (but not so 
then) into the next roome; Ben: John- 
son calls for a quart of raw wine, gives it 
the tapster: ‘ Sirrha,’ sayes he, ‘ carry 
this to the gentleman in the next chamber, 
and tell him I sacrifice my service to 
him ;’ the fellow did so, and in those 
words : ‘ Friend,’ sayes Dr. Corbett, “ I 
thanke him for his love; but pr’y thee 
tell hym from me hee’s mistaken, for sac- 
rifices are allwayes burn’t.’ ”’ 


Mr, Thoms remarks : 

‘* This anecdote, illustrative of the love 
of good liquor in general, and burnt sack 
in particular, manifested by Bishop Cor- 
bet, is confirmed by Aubrey ; who, in his 
Lives (ii. 293), after telling us, what we 
can readily believe, ‘ that his conversa- 
tion was extreme pleasant,’ adds, ‘ His 
chaplaine, Dr. Lushington, was a very 
learned and ingeniose man, and they loved 
one another. The Bishop sometimes 
would take the key of the wine cellar, 
and he and his Chaplaine would goe and 
lock themselves in and be merry. Then 
first he layes downe his episcopal hat,— 
‘There lyes the Dr.’ Then he putts off 
his gowne, ‘ There lyes the Bishop.’ Then 
’twas, ‘ Here’s to thee, Corbet,’ and 
‘ Here’s to thee, Lushington.’ ” 


The volume before us contains many 
other proofs of the tavern practices 


and joviality of our ancestors. We 
have a sharp criticism at p. 6 of lines 
written under the influence of sack, 
that influence to which Jonson attri- 
buted the excellence of his noblest 
works ; at p. 48 is a proof that sack 
was not less potential amongst the 
musicians than the poets ; and at pp. 
11, 42 and 78, we have illustrations of 
the freedom of conversation and man- 
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ners at the “‘ ordinaries”’ of that period, 
one of which we will extract. 


“* Hacklewitt and another drinking 
hard at the Miter Taverne, and wanting 
attendance, when the chamberlaine came 
up, in a madde humour tooke him up and 
coyted him downe to the bottome of the 
stayres, and almost broke his necke; 
the fellow complaines, his master comes 
and expostulates the cause. ‘ Why,’ sayes 
Hacklewitt, ‘ when we wanted our wine 
we threw downe a quartt, and presently 
we had a pottle came up, and I expected 
a cast of chamberlaines upon the throw- 
ing downe of this, for none would come 
with a call, therefore we thought a knock 
was the only summons.’ ’’ 


Many anecdotes refer to the pulpit 
exhibitions of the period, and give sin- 
gular pictures of the length of time 
and the freedom with which the ‘drum 
ecclesiastic”’ was beaten. Of one ser- 
mon which lasted two hours, we are 
told that ‘‘’twas a very good one, but 
half on’t would have done well cold,” 
(p. 3) ; of another, which was probably 
about the same length, that it also was 
“* very good, but it had spoiled a goose 
worth two of it” (p. 79). We have 
several characteristic anecdotes relat- 
ing to those indecorous exhibitions to 
which our ancestors were so attached 
—funeral sermons (pp. 3, 4); and the 
following, although perhaps not true to 
the very letter, is worthy of remem- 
brance, as proving what was thought, 
at the least, not too unlikely to be 
told. 


‘Sir William Woddhowse and Sir 
Robert Drury were allwayes at deadly 
feude, and there was a parson that fa- 
vour’d Sir Robert, and declaimed often 
against Sir William in the pulpitt. Sir 
William, one day, meetes this parson in 
a boate at London, and makes no more 
adoe but trices him up, and throwes him 
into the Thames. The parson, as soon 
as he comes downe into the country, falls 
upon his old way, and no sooner enters 
his text and divides, but digresseth pre- 
sently into a most bitter invective against 
Sir William Woddhowse. At that time 
a man of Sir William’s chanc’t to be 
there, and satt very neere the pulpitt, 
who, impatient to heare his master so 
revil’d, and spying the parsone’s sleeve 
hang downe, catches hold on’t, (when the 
parson was most eager, and on his tip- 
toes,) yerkes him out among his parishion- 
ers, and away he runnes.”’ 


Mr. Thoms adds— 
‘* This story will appear scarcely cre- 
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dible to those who are acquainted with 
only the pulpit-practices of modern times ; 
the readers of Latimer will perhaps give 
some little credence to it, and an anec- 
dote, which exists upon the grave autho- 
rity of ‘ The State Trials,’ will tend to- 
wards the conversion of some others of 
my readers. In ‘The Book of Martyrs,’ 
there is a story of one Greenwood, of 
Suffolk, who was said to have perjured 
himself, in Queen Mary’s time, in some 
case of heresy before the Bishop of Nor- 
wich ; Fox adds, that afterwards, by the 
just judgment of Providence, his bowels 
rotted within him and he died. One 
Prest, a clergyman in Elizabeth’s reign, 
happened to be presented to the living of 
the parish in which Greenwood was 
thought to have lived, and in one of his 
first discourses he selected Greenwood’s 
history as a topic of discourse, and urged 
home upon his parishioners many deduc- 
tions from it, respecting the sin of per- 
jury. It so happened that Greenwood 
was in the church, and heard the dis- 
course, but, probably, being a more 
phlegmatic person than Sir William Wode- 
house’s man, he replied not in person 
but by attorney. He brought his action 
against the clergyman for a libel, and the 
cause was tried, but without producing 
any satisfaction to Greenwood, for the 
Lord Chief Justice Wray, who tried it, 
directed the jury to find for the defen- 
dant, for that it appeared it was not 
done out of malice.”’—(State Trials, vol. 
xiii. p. 1387.) 

From “sermons” to ‘ jesters’”’ is 
perhaps a violent transition (although 
not so much so as may at first sight 
appear, for the wearers of the cap and 
bells were occasionally teachers of 
morals as well as their more dignified 
brethren of the gown and cassock) ; 
but we must bring our extracts from 
this part of Mr. Thoms’s book to a 
close, and we cannot do so without 
some notice of the various passages 
which relate to fools and jesters.— 
Many jokes appear to have been rife 
in Norfolk against the Pastons—the 
same family who in an earlier age 
were distinguished both for talent and 
fondness for literature, as is evident 
from the celebrated collection of letters, 
—and here are several anecdotes which 
turn upon the assertion that their race 
had not been without a fool for seve- 
ral generations (pp. 5, 12). Other 
anecdotes prove the commonness of 
the practice of ‘‘ begging a man for a 
fool,”’ procuring, that is, a grant from 
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the crown of the custody of his lands 
upon the ground of his incompetency 
for their management, and keeping 
him in the house of his committee “‘ as 
a tame knave”’ (p. 7). In the two 
following anecdotes we have glimpses 
of Corporation Fools and Court Fools. 

‘¢ One was telling the tale of Wiggett, 
who ranne another foole off from the 
Castle Hill at Norwich, and as they tum- 
bled cryde out, ‘ Now Foole, now Bar- 
row ; now Foole, now Barrow ;’ and one 
Mr. Barrow sat by, who, jealous of the 
speech, and observing many eyes upon 
him, ‘ Nay, Sirs,’ sayes he, ‘Z am the 
Barrow, the Foole must be found some- 
where else.’ ’’ 

‘‘The present Collection,” says Mr. 
Thoms, ‘‘ contains several other tales (viz. 
Nos. 14, 127, and 188,) of Wiggett, ‘ the 
famous Facetious Foole,’ as he is styled 
in one of them, which, though they serve 
to illustrate the manners of the times, are 
much too gross to be drawn from the ma- 
nuscript in which they are at present con- 
cealed. 

“‘Wiggett, who was no doubt a mem- 
ber of the Norfolk family of that name, 
would seem from an act of indecent rude- 
ness which he is reported to have been 
guilty of towards the judges at an assize 
dinner at Norwich, to have belonged to 
that class of professed jesters styled by 
Mr. Douce, in his Dissertation on the 
Clowns and Fools of Shakspeare (Illus- 
trations, ii. 304), the City or Corporation 
Fool, whose office was to assist in public 
entertainments and in pageants; and of 
which division of the fool-ish brotherhood 
the Lord Mayor’s Fool, who is proverbi- 
ally said to have ‘liked every thing that 
is good,’ was no doubt a member. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that Fliégel, who 
has devoted a whole volume (‘ Geschichte 
der Hofnarren,’) to the history of fools of 
all sorts, though his title-page speaks 
only of Court Jesters, should have omit- 
ted to mention the Corporation Fool, 
while, in his ‘ Geschichte der Komischen 
Litteratur,’ i. 329, he not only speaks of 
the ‘ Spruchsprecher,’ who clearly belong- 
ed to this class, but gives a portrait of 
Wilhelm Weber, who filled that office at 
Nuremberg, doubtless with greater repu- 
tation than Wiggett at Norwich. 

‘« By-the-by, Blomefield, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Norfolk,’ ii. 737, quotes an ins 
ventory of the goods of the ancient Com- 
pany of Saint George at Norwich, in which 
mention is made of ‘ two habits, one for 
the club-bearer, another for his man, who 
are now called fools ;’ it is, therefore, not 
too much to suppose, that Wiggett held 
one or other of these offices,” 
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The anecdote relating to Court Fools 
is as follows : 

‘*Charles Chester, a Court Foole in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, us’d to be girding 
very often at my Lord Knolls and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Sayes Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, ‘ My Lord, gett but this foole to 
dinner one day, and you shall see what a 
trick wee le servehim.’ Sohedid; and 
when the paunch was well fill’d (for he was 
a notable trencher-man), and he went out 
of the chamber, Sir Walter Raleigh fol- 
lowed him. ‘Come, Sirrah,’ sayes he, 
‘now wee’ be revenged on you for all your 
rogerie ;’ and having some servants by, 
tyed him hand and foote, sett him right 
up in a corner, called a mason or two, 
built him up presently to the chinne, and 
so close as he could not move, and threat- 
‘ned to cover him in, but that he begg’d 
hard and swore he would abuse them no 
more ; so they lett him stand till night.” 


The Editor comments upon this 
story thus : 

‘We have here a. name, which has hi- 
therto, we believe, remained unrecorded, 
added to those of Pace, Clod, and the 
other jesters who flourished in that time, 
and at the Court of Elizabeth ; for though 
it will be seen from the following extract 
from Aubrey’s Lives, ii. p. 514, where 


Chester appears likewise as the subject of 
a practical joke on the part of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (who is no doubt Aubrey’s ‘ Sir 
W. R.’) that he was the original of Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Carlo Buffone,’ he has never 


been known as a court jester. ‘In his 
(Jonson’s) youthful time was one Charles 
Chester, that after kept company with his 
acquaintance ; he was a bold impertinent 
fellowe, and they could never be at quiet 
for him ; a perpetual talker, and made a 
noyse like a drum in a roome: so one 
time at atavern, Sir W. R. beates him and 
seales up his mouth, i. e. his upper and 
nether beard, with hard wax. From him 
Ben Jonson takes his Carlo Buffone, in 
Every Man out of his Humour.’ 

‘‘A tolerably complete list of these 
motley retainers of the English Court 
might be compiled; for the succession 
was scarcely interrupted from the time of 
Berdic, Jocuiator Regis, who is mentioned 
in Domesday, down to that of Tom Kille- 
grew, who, Pepys tells us, on the 13th 
February 1667-8, ‘ hath a fee out of the 
wardrobe for Cap and Bells, under the 
title of King’s Fool or Jester ;’ and may 
revile or jeer any body, the greatest per- 
‘son, without offence, by the privilege of 
his place.’ 

_ “In the lately published and highly 
interesting volume of M. Rigollot, enti- 
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tled, ‘Monnaies des Fous,’ &c. Paris, 
1837, we are furnished with another cu- 
rious fact on this subject, entirely un- 
known, we believe, to English antiqua- 
ries; we mean, the existence at the 
court of John, of a jester, named Will 
Picol, or Piculfus, exercising his functions, 
not virtute officit, but *a@ titre feodal,’ 
holding his good lands by the tenure of 
saying good things ; the said good lands 
passing to his heirs, on the payment an- 
nually of a pair of golden spurs. The 
following is a copy of the grant which M. 
Rigollot has printed by way of satisfying 
the doubts of the sceptical :— 

“** Joannes.... D. G. &c. Sciatis 
nos dedisse et presenti charta confirmasse 
Will. Picol, Follo nostro, Fontem Ossane 
(perhaps Menil-Ozenne, pays de Mortain) 
cum omnibus pertinenciis suis, habend, et 
tenend. sibi et heredibus suis, faciendo 
inde nobis annuatim servicium unius Folli 
quoad viverit: et post ejus decessum he- 
redes sui eam de nobis tenebunt, et per 
servicium unius paris calearium deaura- 
torum, nobis annuatim reddendo. Quare 
volumus et firmiter precipimus quod 
predict. Piculfus et heredes sui habeant 
et teneant in perpetuum, bene et in pace, 
libere et quiete predictam terram, &c. 
(Char. circa 1200, Bibl. Reg. ] 


This charter, we may add, is printed 
in the Rotuli Normanniz published by 
the late Record Commission, vol. i. 
p- 21, and will be found to agree with 
the copy given by Mr. Thoms, save 
that his authority has erroneously in- 
serted ‘‘et” between ‘‘ ¢enebunt’’ and 
** per” in the ninth line. 

The second part of Mr. Thoms’s 
book consists of collections relating to 
the origin of popular customs and su- 
perstitions, subjects which have so 
often been discussed in our Magazine 
that we should have been pleased to 
devote some time to their consideration, 
but our extracts from Part I. have ex- 
tended to so great length that we can 
merely point attention to this part of 
the volume, as containing several in- 
teresting additions to this branch of 
literature, more especially in the 
passages relating to ‘‘ Dancing in 
Churches” (p.80), ‘‘The Holy Mawle” 
(p. 84), “‘ The Funeral Song” (p. 88), 
“* Cockle-Bread”’ (p. 94), ‘‘ The Pent- 
alpha” (p.97),and ‘‘Hardmen’’(p.111). 

The same reason compels us to pass 
over the third part, in which will be 
found some curious statements respect- 
ing marvels and antiquities, and an 
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anecdote of James I. which would 
seem to prove that he desired that men 
should be the only pedants—“‘ when a 
learned maid was presented to him for 
an English rarity, because shee could 
speak and write pure Latine, Greek, 
and Hebrew, the king ask’d—‘ but 
can shee spin ?’” 

We have said enough to prove how 
much amusement as well as advantage 
may be derived from Mr. Thoms’s vo- 
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lume, which we have no doubt will be 
generally acceptable to the members of 
the Camden Society. They cannot 
but feel much obliged to him for the 
great pains and trouble he has taken 
in his illustrative remarks, many of 
which are derived from works of fo- 
reign scholars and antiquaries, with 
which, as he has remarked, the anti- 
quarian students of this country are 
as yet too little acquainted. 





A Greek Lexicon to the New Testament, 
on the basis of Dr. Robinson's, &c. 
By C. Robson, Typographer. 1839.— 
We have carefully perused the whole of 
this work, and we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it to be most admirably exe- 
cuted, and that it reflects great credit to 
Mr. Robson’s learning as a scholar, and 
accuracy and care as a printer. We have 
not detected any mistakes, either in the ac- 
centuation or breathings; and we most 
particularly praise the admirable manner 
in which the meanings of the prepositions 
and adverbs (those important joints and 
ligaments of speech) are explained. He 
who possesses this Lexicon, will have a 
safe and trusty guide to the interpretation 
of the New Testament. We do not agree 
with Mr. Robson in his translation of 
dia Tos dyyéAous, ‘ because of the spies’ 
—but we know that his reading does not 
want authority or defence. 


Little Derwent’s Breakfast, by a Lady. 
1839.—‘ Little Derwent,’ is Master Der- 
went Moultrie Coleridge, son of Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge, for whose amuse- 
ment the Poems in this little work were 
written. That they are very pleasing, 
very neatly versified, and very well suited 
to captivate the attention of a clever little 
boy, our readers will perceive, as soon as 
they have made themselves acquainted with 
the volume; but the Publishers, Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, have hardly done justice 
to them, by the exceeding coarseness and 
inferiority of the wood-cuts. We give 
the following short specimen— 

‘¢ THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 
*¢Take your meals, my little man, 
Always like a gentleman. 

‘Wash your face and hands with care ; 
Change your shoes, and brush your hair ; 
Then, so fresh, and clean, and neat, 
Come and take your proper seat. 

Do not loiter and be late, 

Making other people wait. 

Do not rudely point or touch ; 

Do not eat and drink too much. 

Finish what you have, before 

You ever ask or send for more. 


Never crumble or destroy 

Food, that others might enjoy ; 
They who idly crumbs will waste, 
Often want a loaf to taste. 

Never spill your milk or tea; 
Never rude or noisy be ; 

Never choose the daintiest food, 
Be content with what is good. 
Seek in all things that you can, 
To bea little gentleman.”’ 


The Vegetable Cultivator, &c. By 
John Rogers. 1839, 18mo.—Mr. Rogers 
is a very ingenious and experienced gar- 
dener, and has, in this excellent little 
volume, given us the mature fruit of his 
long practice and experiments in culinary 
horticulture. We think that his derivati- 
ons of the names of plants are not so com- 
plete, and in some cases, perhaps, not so ac- 
curate as might be wished. He says, for in- 
stance, ‘‘The name of this plant, ‘Aspara- 
gus, is of Greek origin, signifying a young 
shoot before it unfolds its leaves.”” The 
fact is, the etymology of this word ‘‘ Aspa- 
ragus,’’ is unknown, and is only a matter 
of conjecture. A compendious, but in- 
teresting memoir of Philip Miller closes 
the volume ; and we are pleased to see that 
this venerable Patriarch of Horticulture 
was known to Mr. Rogers, who says— 
‘‘ The author is, perhaps, the only indivi- 
dual living who was personally acquainted 
with that distinguished character.’’ Mil- 
ler died at Chelsea in 1771, in the 8lst 
year of his age. He was curator of the 
Chelsea Garden during the long period, 
from 1722 to 1769. 


A Book of the Passions, by G. P. R. 
James, Esq. with sixteen engravings, &c. 
by Mr. C. Heath.—This is a very pleasing 
and elegant production of the press. 
The plates that adorn and illustrate the 
work are designed with talent, and the 
engravings are carefully and pleasingly 
executed. The tales themselves are 
written with spirit and taste, such as we 
should expect from the experienced pen 
of Mr. James: to that on the Passion of 
Love, and the one called Revenge, we, 
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on the whole, give the palm of superiority: 
but they all awaken interest in the plan of 
their story and place, by the details with 
which is constructed. The work is de- 
dicated to the late Sir Herbert Taylor. 


Twenty Essays on Providence, &c. 
12mo.—Without possessing any remark- 
able excellence which should be the sub- 
ject of particular criticism, these Essays 
are such as will not fail to gratify the 
reader by the importance of the subject, 
as by the impressiveness with which the 
duties of religion and the rules of humi- 
lity are advanced and enforced. Some of 
the subjects might be improved, and in 
some of the sentiments and opinions we 
should not altogether agree. P. 131. 
The author says, ‘‘ The best use of Novels 
seems tobe as weather-vanes of fashionable 
society, or popular opinion.”” The true 
use of Novels, we should say, is to present 
the abstraction of truth, freed from the 
accidents that belong to history. 


A Summary of the Writings of Lactan- 
tius, by Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, B.D.— 
We have read this little work with plea- 
sure and improvement; the writer has 
proved himself to be an excellent scholar 
and divine, and his Treatise deserves to be 
placed by the side of those written on 
other Fathers of the Church by the very 
learned Bishop of Lincoln, to whom it 
is judiciously dedicated. We should like 
to see Mr. Mountain proceed in the same 
manner, and, if possible, in somewhat the 
same space give us summaries of the 
writings of Basil and Gregory, in which 
his taste and erudition would find mate- 
. rials worthy of them, 


The Lone Grave, a Play; with Drama- 
tic lustrations of Female Character, by 
Eleonora L. Montagu. The play of the 
Lone Grave is the chief production in 
this volume, and the one on which the 
exertions of the author’s genius have been 
most vigorously bent ; yet we must con- 
fess, that the story does not bring much 
interest with it to our minds, and is 
not very clearly or happily worked out. 
Still, we must do Miss Montagu the jus- 
tice to say, that the execution of many 
parts of it evinces a very poetical feeling, 
and a correct taste; that the sentiments 
are conceived and expressed with elegance, 
and that her versification is harmonious 
varied, and pleasing; and we exhort her 
to pursue her career of genius with un- 
abating confidence in her powers, but at 
the same time with the most unwearied 
industry in supplying them with the 
finest materials of thought. 
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Desultory Thoughts and Reflections, by 
the Countess of Blessington. 1839. That 
more than a hundred pages of Thoughts 
and Reflections, compressed into the pithy 
form of adages and maxims, should be all 
original, or all deep, is more than could 
be expected from Rochefoucauld himself ; 
but, we think that Lady Blessington has 
given us a very fair proportion of just and 
ingenious thoughts, and of many elegant 
and forcible illustrations. A person who 


should enter into the walks of society, or 
commence the course of life, with some of 
those fruits of experience in his hand, 
might learn to estimate himself and others 
with more accuracy than is generally done. 


Adelaide Zaire, of Guadaloupe, an 
Emancipated Negress ; by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Sims, 4/7. 4. 12mo.—This is an inte- 
resting authentic narrative of a negress of 
Guadaloupe, who, having obtained her 
freedom at Philadelphia, afterwards went 
to Halifax in Nova Scotia, and there be- 
came a servant in the family of the Duke 
of Kent, whose cook, Hippolite Celestin, 
she there married. She afterwards, when 
a widow, lived for seven years as his 
Royal Highness’s laundress at Kensing- 
ton, until in 1816 she made an imprudent 
second marriage, which reduced her to 
poverty. In her latter years her mind 
became impressed with so becoming a 
sense of her religious duties, that the au- 
thor of this little volume was not only in- 
duced to assist her when living, but has 
now written this memorial of her history, 
under an impression that her example will 
be useful to others in her station of life. 
In 1834 Mr, Sims procured from the 
Duchess of Kent an increase of Adelaide 
Zaire’s superannuated allowance from 41. 
a year to 6/. a quarter; and he was told 
that ‘‘ Her Royal Highness was all anx- 
iety to smooth the path of the poor wo- 
man’s last days.’”” It was added that 
‘‘ This case has been read with equal inte- 
rest by the Princess Victoria.””»—“ It can- 
not be surprising that she cherished in her 
mind very ardent gratitude towards her 
royal benefactresses. When her majesty 
was five years of age, Adelaide, as was 
very natural, had solicited the favour that 
she might see the child of the Prince in 
whose service she had once lived; and 
standing, as directed, when the Princess 
was to pass, the latter put money into 
Adelaide’s two hands. She related with 
lively interest that she had heard that this 
young Princess, having money ready to be 
given, used to request her nurse to look 
out of one window of the carriage whilst 
she would look out of the other, lest an 
poor people should pass and escape notice,”” 
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PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 

Hayter’s splendid picture of the Queen 
in her state robes, has been hung up in 
the Common Council Chamber in Guild- 
hall, the large historical painting of the 
‘«Murderof David Rizzio” being removed 
to make room for it. From this place the 
picture is seen to the most advantage, but 
its position completely deranges the pre- 
vious disposition of the other paintings, 
between twenty and thirty in number, 
especially as the frame is of a more gor- 
geous and massive description, having 
cost about 80/. This picture is a present 
from her Majesty, in acknowledgment of 
her loyal reception on visiting the City. 





THE MONUMENT OF NOLLEKENS. 

A monument to the memory of this ce- 
lebrated sculptor has been erected in 
Paddington Church. It is the work of 
Mr. Behnes, and will add to his reputa- 
tion. In front of a white marble sarco- 
phagus is carved, in very bold relief, the 
figure of Nollekens, employed upon one 
of his principal works—the Monument of 
a Lady who died in Child-birth. The 
group is very fine; the attitudes of the 
figures graceful and easy, the body of the 
dead child relaxed in the moment of dis- 
solution, but stiffening into the rigidity of 
death. The likeness of Nollekens is a cor- 
rect one; it has the character and man- 
nerism of the old man, and portrays his pe- 
culiar look with great fidelity of imitation. 





STATUES BY BOZZONI. 


Constable Maxwell, esq. of Evering- 
ham-park, in Yorkshire, has, with an al- 
most unexampled munificence, given an 
order to a young artist from Rome, whose 
name is Bozzoni, to execute 16 life- 
sized statues with 18 Lassi-relievi of a cor- 
responding magnitude ; the models of two 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, werelately 
exhibited at the artist’s studio, in the Im- 
perial Hotel, Covent-garden. The entire 
commission is to consist of 12 statues of 
the apostles, four of the martyrs, and 18 
bassi relievi, each illustrative of some im- 
portant event connected with Scripture 
history. Signor Bozzoni deserves all the 
praise that can be awarded him; for his 
statues are rare examples of classical de- 
sign, combined with fine expression. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOW. 

A very splendid window, designed to 
be placed in Upwell Church, Cambridge- 
shire, has been painted by Messrs. Handley 
and Oldfield, under the direction of Messrs. 
Hancock and Co, The crayon drawings for 
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the designs are byMr. Wood, and the archi- 
tectural portion of the windowis by Messrs. 
Buckler. The window contains three 
compartments, besides the pi The 
centre compartment is a copy from a 
Descent from the Cross by Spagnoletti. 
The compartment to the left hand of the 
spectator is from the Altar-piece by Mo- 
rales, inthe chapel of Magdalene college, 
Oxford, Christ bearing the Cross. The 
right hand compartment is a copy of the 
Altar-piece by Raphael Mengs, in the 
chapel of All Souls, Oxford, representing 
Christ and Mary Magdalene, and called a 
Noli me tangere. The canopies are taken 
from originals in Fairford church, Glouces- 
tershire. The falling of the Manna, the 
Flowing Rock, the Commandments, and 
the Cloven Tongues, arefrom the represen- 
tations in King’s college, Cambridge. The 
Crowns of Immortality, and other devices, 
are original. These paintings are executed 
on large pieces of crown glass, kept toge- 
ther by metal bands, grooved like the 
frames of a casement window. This very 
splendid work has been executed at the 
expense of the Rev. Wm. Gale Townley, 
the excellent vicar of that parish, and the 
original painting by Spagnoletto is his 
property. 








MONUMENT TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


On the 15th of August, Sir Walter 
Scott’s birthday, a statue of Sir Walter 
Scott, executed by Mr. Alexander H. 
Ritchie, sculptor in Musselburgh, was 
erected in the square or market-place of 
Selkirk. The pedestal is very handsome, 
being light and tapering, and well adapted 
to the size of the statue, itself seven feet 
and a half high, and a striking likeness of 
the poet. Sir Walter is in his gown, in the 
costume of the sheriff, with a roll of papers 
in his left hand, his right hand resting on 
his trusty staff. The following is the 
inscription under the statue :— 

“ Erected in August, 1839, in proud 
and affectionate remembrance of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart., Sheriff of the County 
from 1800 to 1832. 

“ By Yarrew’s stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my weary way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick breaks, 
Though it should chill my withered cheeks.” 

On the several sides of the pedestal are 
Sir Walter’s arms—the arms of the burgh 
—on other compartmentsare emblematical 
allusions to the character of the poet and 
novelist—a winged harp, with the word 
‘« Waverley”’ under it, and a finely cut 
Scotch thistle on another panel; the 
whole most beautifully done. The entire 
erection, for beauty and correct propor- 
tions, is not surpassed in Britain. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Anglo-Saxon Charters, Vol. I. 8vo. 
12s. (Published by the Historical Society.) 

Le Cras’s Laws, Customs, &c. of 
Jersey. Feap. 6s. 

The Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. By Jonn Wi1L.1AM Burcon, 

2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

Historical Records of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards. 8vo. 8s. 

Victories of the British Army. By 
W. H. MaxweLu. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Travels and Topography. 

Narrative of the Ten Years’ Voyages of 
H. M. S. Adventure and Beagle. By 
Captains Krne and Firzroy, R.N. 2 
vols. 8vo; with an Appendix by Major 
SaBInE; and Maps, Charts, and up- 
wards of 60 Illustrations by LANDsEER, 
&e. 2. 188. 

Six Years’ Residence in the Australian 
Provinces, ending in 1839. By W. Mann. 
12mo. 12s. 

Macsrain’s Missionary Travels in 

t, &c. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
e History and Topography of Ash- 
bourn. 8vo. 1ls.; large paper, 19s. 

The History and Antiquities of New- 
burn and its Environs. 8vo. 14s. 

A Summer’s Day at Hampton Court. 
By Epwarp Jessz, esq. Fcp. 8vo. 

Buacx’s Picturesque Tourist of Scot- 
land, containing an accurate Travelling 
Map, &c. 7s. 

Guide to Guernsey and Jersey. 4s. 6d. 

Guide to Peterborough Cathedral. 12mo. 
28. 6d. 

Hearn’s Guide to Salisbury. 12mo. 

Politics. 

Ireland, Social, Political, and Religious. 
By G. pg Beaumont. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. 

On Qualification and Registration of 
Electors. By G. P. Exsiorr. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Australiana; Thoughts on Convict Ma- 
nagement, and other Subjects connected 
with the Penal Colonies. By Capt. Mac- 
onocHiE, R.N., K.H. 8vo. 58. 


Essays. 
Miscellanies. By THomas CARLYLE. 


4 vols. post 8vo. 40s. 
Modern Pyramid to commemorate a 


Septuagint of Worthies. By M 
Tupper. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Poetry. 
Blindness, a Poem. By A. Park. 


post 8vo. 10s. 
Gent. Mage. Vot. XII. 


Death of Demosthenes, and other ori- 
ginal Poems. By G. C. Fox. 8vo. 88, 


Novels, 

Morton of Morton’s Hope. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Little Pedlington and the Pedlingto- 
iy By Joun Pooe. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

8. 

Divinity. 

Sermons, chiefly upon Chapter xvii. of 
St. John’s Gospel, preached at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, By the Rev. W. Coas- 
WELL, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Lectures on Biblical Criticism; ex- 
hibiting a systematic view of that Sci- 
ence. By Samuget Davipson, LL.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
12mo. 108. 

An Apology for the Doctrine of Apos- 
tolical Succession. By the Hon. and 
Rev. A. P. Pencevan. 12mo. 6s. 

The Voluntary System: a Prize Essay, 
in reply to the Lectures of Dr. Chalmers 
on Church Establishments. By JoszPH 
AnGus, M.A. 12mo. 6s. 

An Apology for Cathedral Service. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Pastoral Office. By 

e Rev. Ay. Burrett. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

_ Jethro. A Prize Essay on Lay Agency 
for Home Missions. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons preached in India. By Jo- 
SIAH BaTEMAN, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 

Heavenly Doctrine, or the New Reve- 
lation of the Religion of Jesus. Trans- 
lated from the French, promulgated by 
Cuaruies Lewis Duke of Normandy, 
son of Lewis XVI. King of France. 
12mo. 4s. 


Natural History, &c. 


Zoology of Captain Beechey’s Voyage 
to the Pacific. Royal 4to. 5/. 58. 

Recreations in Geology. By Rostra 
M. Zomiin. With many cuts. 4s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Management of the 
Carnation, Piccotee, and Pink. By Luxe 
Picotr, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. B 
Devasere P. Buaine, Esq. Part 4 
8vo. 58. 

Anatomy. 

Narrative of the Discoveries of Sir 
Charles Bell in the Nervous System. By 
Arex. SHaw. 8vo. 5s. 


Heraldry. 

The Regal Armorie of Great Britain ; 
from the time of the ancient Britons to 
the reign of Queen Victoria, &c. By ALEX. 
8vo. 10s. 
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Architectural Antiquities. 


Mansions of England in the Olden 
time. By Josera Nasu. Imp. fol. 
tinted, 4/. 4s.; coloured and mounted 
in imitation of the Original Drawings, 
102. 10s. 

Church Architecture of the Middle 
Ages; delineated by John Coney for 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. Edited by Rev. 
J. A. Gitzs, D. D. Part I. Yorkshire, 
fol. 21s. 

The History and Antiquities of Carlisle 
Cathedral. By Rosert WILi1AM BIL- 
tmncs. Part II. Medium 4to. 21s.; 
imp. 4to, 31s. 6d. 

In the Press. 


The Pipe Rolls for the Counties of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Dur. 
ham, from the reign of Henry II. to the 
accession of Henry III. with a Transla- 
tion, Notes, and an Historical and Statis- 
tical Introduction. By T. Hupson Tur- 
NER. 1 vol. 8vo. (Printed by subscrip- 
tion, under the superintendence of a Com- 
mittee of the Antiquarian Society of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


A History of the Reformation in the 
Marquisate of Brandenburgh is announced 
by Dr. Spieker, in 3 vols. This part of 
Germany, the Prospectus states, through 
the piety and liberality of its princes, was 
as rich as the south-western provinces in 
religiousinstitutions and pious foundations. 
Besides three bishoprics, the Marqui- 
sate could reckon nineteen provostships, 
eighty-seven monasteries, many posses- 
sions of the Knights of St. John, and 
an innumerable multitude of churches, 
chapels, hospitals, benefices, and religious 
corporations. Notwithstanding all these 
apparently ample means for the support 
of religion and its concomitant virtues, 
the author asserts that Prussia is indebted 
to the Reformation for its prosperity and 
civilization, its active and free spirit, its 
intelligence and strength, its fame and 
greatness. Englishmen need not travel 
from their own shores to find a country 
resembling Prussia in this respect. 

A translation of Mr. Thirlwall’s His- 
tory of Greece into German, is now in 
course of publication at Bonn. Mr. T. 
has made a communication to the trans- 
lator of some additions and corrections, 
which render the translation more valua- 
ble than the original. A preface by the 
celebrated Welcker is prefixed to the first 
volume, in which he bestows the highest 
praises on the work, for its acuteness, 
learning, and comprehensive views. That 
the author has given greater prominence 
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to the political than the literary history of 
Greece is an advantage for the German 
reader, whose native literature is more 
abundant in works of an opposite descrip- 
tion, political events being treated with less 
fulness. —Oxford Herald. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The Ninth meeting of this Association 
was opened at Birmingham, in the library 
of King Edward’s School, on Saturday 
the 27th of August. The Rev. Vernon 
Harcourt, the President for the year, 
took the chair at three o’clock, when the 
finance report was received; Mr. Francis 
Baily elected a trustee in the place of Mr. 
Babbage, resigned; and the officers and 
committees of Sections chosen. The of- 
ficers were as follow : 

A. Mathematical.and Physical Science, 
President, Rev. Professor Whewell ; Vice 
Presidents, Francis Baily, esq. Professor 
Forbes, and Major Sabine; Secretaries, 
Messrs. J. T. Chance, W. Snow Harris, 
and Professor Stevelly. Place of meet- 
ing, King Edward’s School, New Strect. 

B. Chemistry and Mineralogy. Pre- 
sident, Professor Graham; Vice Presi- 
dents, Prof. Johnstone, Mr. Richard Phil- 
lips; Secretaries, Golding Bird, M. D. 
J. B. Melsom, M.B. At the Copper 
Company’s Room, Cannon Street. 

C. Geology, and Physical Geography. 
President, Rev. Dr. Buckland; Vice 
Presidents—for Geography, G. B. Green- 
ough, esq.; for Geology, Messrs. H. T. 
De la Beche, Leonard Horner, @harles 
Lyell; Secretaries, G. Lloyd, M.D. 
Messrs. H. G. Strickland, and C. Dar- 
win. At the Philosophical Institution, 
Cannon Street. 

D. Zoology and Botany. President, 
Professor Owen; Vice Presidents, Mr. 
J. E. Gray, Dr. Graham, and G. B. Dau- 
beny, M.D.; Secretaries, Messrs. E. 
Forbes, R. Patterson, and W. Ick. At 
the Atheneum, Temple Street. 

E: Medical Science. President, Dr. 
Yelloly ; Vice Presidents, Dr. Johnstone, 
Dr. Roget, and Dr. Macartney ; Secre- 
taries, Dr. G. O. Rees, and Mr. F. Ry- 
land. At the Medical School, Paradise 
Street. 

F. Statistics. President, Henry Hal- 
lam, esq.; Vice Presidents, Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart. G. R. Porter, esq.; Se- 
cretaries, Messrs. Francis Clark, Raw- 
son W. Rawson, and Dr. W. Cook Tay- 
lor. At the Billiard Rooms, adjoining 
the News Room. : 

G. Mechanical Science. President, 
Professor Willis; Vice Presidents, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, Dr. Lardner, Mr. G. 
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Rennie ; Secretaries, Messrs. W. Carp- 
mael, W. Hawkes, and T. Webster. At 
King Edward’s School. 

These several sections pursued their 
labours throughout the following week ; 
but we must resign the task of even giv- 
ing the titles of the papers read. It is 
but a just tribute to the very full and ela- 
borate manner in which they have been 
reported in the Atheneum, to state that 
the completest record of the proceedings 
will be found in that publication. It was 
observed that but a small number of the 
great factories with which Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood abounds, were 
opened to the visitors (which was attri- 
buted to the embarrassments arising from 
the recent riots) ; but the very large col- 
lection of models assembled in King Ed- 
ward’s School excited the greatest admi- 
ration and satisfaction. 

At the general meeting, which took 
place in the magnificent Town-hall on 
the Monday evening, a very judicious and 
eloquent address was delivered by the 
President, Mr. Harcourt; in which, after 
alluding to the scientific objects of Capt. 
James Ross’s Antarctic Expedition; to 
the happy spirit of co-operation now pre- 
valent in the fields of science; to M. 
Arago’s eulogy on Watt, and to the un- 
just imputations therein cast on Mr. Ca- 
vendish ; and to the character of Priest- 
ley, once the great scientific ornament of 
Birmingham ; he proceeded to defend the 
pursuits of the inductive philosopher from 
the imputation of impiety ; and after ad- 
verting to the opposition which the Royal 
Society encountered in its infancy, re- 
marked: ‘‘ These are bygone days; and 
time, gentlemen, which seems to have 
little effect in removing prejudice, makes 
great changes at least in circumstances : 
the philosophy thus early dreaded, has 
since extended itself on every side ; science 
pervades our manufactures, and science 
is penetrating to our agriculture; the 
very amusements, as well as the conve- 
niences, of life, have taken a scientific 
colour. In these altered circumstances, 
were any now rash enough to kindle the 
dying embers of this obsolete bigotry—to 
stir up a worse than civil war between the 
feelings of piety and the deductions of 
reason, to go forth with the argumentum 
ad odium for their only weapon, against a 
host of facts patiently ascertained, and 
inferences fairly drawn,—were they to 
call in the Scriptures to supply their de- 
fects, and fasten on them their own crude 
and ignorant speculations,—were they to 
be seen shifting their ground from one 
false position to another, all equally un- 
tenable, and all assuming to be the sole 
defences of the true faith,—what would 
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be the natural consequence of a warfare 
at once so offensive and so hopeless? what 
the effect of so many baffled aggressions 
and self-inflicted defeats ? what the fruit 
which the tree of knowledge would bear, 
thus injured, in the name of religion, by 
men who should remove the boundary 
marks of faith and philosophy, and con- 
found things human and divine ?”’ 

On the Tuesday evening there was a 
promenade in the Town Hall, where the 
magnificent organ was finely played by 
the Chevalier Neukomm. 

At the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee on Thursday, letters of invitation 
were read from Glasgow, Hull, and York, 
and personal applications for an early 
visit of the Association were made by de- 
legates from Manchester and Devonport. 
It was unanimously resolved, that the 
next meeting should be held at Glasgow, 
in September, and, in deference to the 
strong opinions entertained by the Scotch 
generally on the impropriety of Sunday 
travelling, that the meeting should com- 
mence in the middle of the week, viz. on 
Thursday, the 17th of September, and 
that the General Committee should as- 
semble on the preceding day. The fol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen were 
chosen as officers of the Association for 
the next meeting: — The Marquis of 
Breadalbane, President; Dr. M‘Farlane, 
Principal of the Glasgow University, Lord 
Greenock, Sir T. M. Brisbane, Sir D. 
Brewster, Vice-Presidents ; L. P. Nicholl, 
LL.D., A. Little, esq. J. Strang, esq. Se- 
cretaries ; C. Forbes, esq. Treasurer. 

The Dean of Ely regretted that, in con- 
sequence of increasing business, he was 
under the necessity of resigning his office 
as one of the General Secretaries.—Mr. 
Murchison, in accordance with what he 
had announced last year, tendered his 
resignation, but, at the unanimous re- 
quest of the Council and the General 
Committee, consented to hold office ano- 
ther year.—Major Sabine was elected in 
the room of the Dean of Ely. 

Saturday.—In the absence, from ill- 
ness, of the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, the 
Marquis of Northampton took the chair. 
Mr. J. Taylor, the Treasurer, then made 
his Report, from which it appeared, that 
the number of tickets issued to— 
Annual subscribers before the com- 

mencement of the meeting, was 
Tickets to annual subscribers during 

the meeting ee ee ee 137 
Tickets to old life members, . ++ 280 
Tickets to foreigners ee -. 34 


—_— 


387 


Total number of tickets issued at 
Birmingham. .......00e+++++ 1,438 
The proportion of new to old annual 
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subscribers was not stated, and, on in- 
quiry, it appeared that no data existed for 
ascertaining the relative numbers. 


The recei; ss before the meeting were £425 
During the meeting, including com- 
pusitions from 73 new life members 1033 
Four compositions for books, pursu- 
ant to new laws .. ee 
Amount of books sold ee 


ee §=75 
£1553 

Until the termination of the meeting, the 
yromee balance could not be ascertained ; 

t the permanent property of the Society 
consists of 5,500/. in the 3/. per cent. 
consols, and a stock of books valued at 
1,094/. 10s. 

The Dean of Ely (the Rev. G. Peacock) 
read an account of the application made 
to Government, by a deputation from the 
Association, for the erection of Magnetic 
Observatories, and the sending out the 
Antarctic Expedition. He then took oc- 
casion to dwell very strongly on the 
unabated zeal of Sir J. Herschel in favour 
of the interests of the Association. He 
also reported, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had established a depository for the 
collection and preservation of mining re- 
cords, and had connected with it a mu- 
seum of Economic Geology ; and he fur- 
ther stated, that the application to have 
the coal districts copied from the maps of 
the Ordnance Survey, and engraved on a 
much larger scale, had been favourably 
entertained, and was supported by Col. 
Colby. He noticed, that the Philosophi- 
cal Societies of Manchester and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire had petitioned Par- 
liament on the subject, and recommended 
ascale of six inches to a mile; but he 
added, that the Council advised the As- 
sociation not to press for too hasty a de- 
cision. 

Thanks were voted to the inhabitants 
of Birmingham, for their kind reception ; 
to the Philosophical and other Societies ; 
to the directors of the Grand Junction, 
and the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
ways, for the facilities they had afforded 
to the Committees appointed to conduct 
railway inquiries. 

The grants of money suggested by the 
Committee of Recommendations were 
then read seriatim, and passed without 
opposition. They were,— 

Section A.—Mathematics and Physics. 
For the reduction of meteoro- 
logical observations made by 


and under the direction of 
Sir J. Herschel - £100 0 O 


Carried forward £100 O 0 
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Brought forward £100 0 

*For the reduction of Lacaille’s 
catalogue of stars - 189 0 

*For the revision of nomen- 
clature of stars ° e 

*For the reduction of stars in 
Lalande’s Histoire Céleste 328 

*Completing, &c. the catalogue 
of the Royal Astronomical 
Society . 

To purchase meteorological and 
magnetic instruments for si- 
multaneous observations in 
the new magnetic observa- 
toriest . 

For hourly meteorological ob- 
servations at two stations in 
Scotland . 

To continue observations on 
waves. 

Do. subterranean tem- 
perature ° . : 
Do. tides 

For preparing forms to tabu- 
late observations by curves 10 

To a Committee for superin- 
tending the translation and 
publication of foreign sci- 
entific memoirs . - 100 

Observations of Whewell’s ane- 
mometer at Plymouth 

Do. Osler’s do. 30 

Hourly meteorological obser- 
vations at ditto ° - 40 

Erecting one of Osler’s ane- 
mometers in Scotland 


59 0 
- 343 


- 400 


50 
30 


20 
50 


60 


Total to Section A £1810 17 4 


Section B.—Chemistry. 
For the analysis of atmospheric air £24 
Experiments on the action of sea- 
water on wrought and cast iron 
Ditto—effect of boiling water on or- 
ganic and inorganic bodies ae | 
Ditto—specific gravity of gases - 40 
For the continuation of Professor 
Schénbein’s experiments on the 
convection between chemical and 
electrical phenomena . ‘ 


30 


40 


Total SectionB £141 





* The grants to which asterisks are 
prefixed are merely continuation grants. 

+ It was stated, that, from the libera- 
lity evinced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Hon. East India Company, 
this grant was not likely to be claimed, 
but that the Committee wished to retain 
the power of ordering the instruments, to 
save time and prevent delays. 
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Section C.—Geology. 

*For continuing the researches re- 
specting the fossil reptiles of Great 
Briten «1 lew S81 17 

Section D.—Zoology und Botany. 

For experiments on the preservation 
of animal and vegetable substances £6 

For drawings of the radiata . . 50 

For researches with the dredge into 
the natural history of marine ani- 
mals and fossils of the Pleiocene 
period ‘ . ° ° ° 

For engraving skeleton maps on which 
to mark the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants and animals « 20 

For printing questions calculated to 
guide travellers in their researches 
into the different races of men, par- 
ticularly such as are uncivilized 5 


£141 


60 


Total Section D 


E.—Anatomy and Medicine. 
Experiments on sounds of the heart £25 
Physiology of the lungs and bronchi 25 
Construction of medico-acoustic in- 
struments . . . . 
Inquiry into the connexion between 
the veins and absorbents . « 25 
Experiments on acid poisons » 2 


Total Section E 


SL onsé, 





25 


£125 
Section F—Statistics. 
Statistical inquiries into the schools 
of England, and the condition of 
the working classes . - £100 


Section G.—Mechanical Science. 
Inquiries into the duty, &c. of Ame- 
rican steam-boats : : - 50 
Duty of engines not in Cornwall 20 
The relative merits of iron made by 
the hot and cold blast . 
The deflection of beams variously 
loaded . ‘ . . . 
To continue experiments on the form 
of vessels . . . - 200 


Total Section G £390 


Total of Grants recommended 
£2719 14 7 


100 


20 


Recommendations not involving grants 
of money :— 

The Council invited the Sectional Com- 
mittees to call for reports on the progress 
of the several Sciences. 

Section A.—It was recommended, that 
Mr. Henwood should be requested to 
continue his researches on the tempera- 
ture of mines in Cornwall—Mr. Fox his 
r arches on subterranean temperature 
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—Professor Miller, his researches on crys- 
tallography—Professor Powell, his expe- 
riments on radiant heat—And that the 
various gentlemen at home and abroad 
engaged in the investigation of electro- 
magnetism and electro-chemistry, should 
communicate the result of their researches 
and experiments to the Association. 

Section B.—It was recommended, that 
Dr. Clark should be invited to publish 
his paper, without abridgment, on the 
Limits within which the Equivalent 
Weights of Elementary Bodies have been 
ascertained. 

Section C.—It was recommended, that 
application should be made to the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, to have the 
Shells in that Institution so arranged as to 
illustrate the diversities of size, growth, 
&c., and to facilitate comparison of the 
actually existing shells with fossil remains 
and impressions on rocks,—That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to continue the 
arrangements for the collection and pre- 
servation of mining records. 


Tue Antarctic ExprpiT1on. 


Her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Ter- 
ror have just left Chatham, under the 
command of Capt. James Clark Ross and 
Comm. F. R. M. Crosier, on an expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic Pole. 

The Erebus and Terror were both 
bomb vessels. They seem to be twin 
ships, alike in build, in colours, in masts, 
and rigging, and, indeed, in every exter- 
nal appearance. An inexperienced eye 
could not tell the one from the other. 
The Erebus is about 370 tons; the Ter- 
ror 340. In each the full complement 
of officers and men is 64—128 in all.* 
Nothing that the art of the shipwright 
could accomplish has been omitted to 
fit them for their perilous undertaking, 
Both externally and internally the wales 
are doubled with eight-inch oak plank, 
and the bottom with plank of three 
inches ; the ceilings of the holds are 
doubled with two thicknesses of 14 inch 
African teak, crossing each other at right 
angles; the bulkheads in the holds are 
built in like manner, and made water- 
tight ; so that, should the bottom be stove 
in at any part by the sheets of ice, the 
safety of the ships will not be endan- 





Lieute- 
. L. Wood, J. Sibbald, 
Surgeon, R. M‘Cor- 
mick. Purser, T. R. Hallett. Assistant Sur- 
geon, J. D. Hooker. 
Terror.—Captain, F. R. Crosier. 
nants—A. M‘Murdo, J. H. Kay. Master, P. 
P. Cotter. Surgeon, J. Robertson. Assistant 
Surgeon, D.Lyall. First Clerk, Mowbray, 


* att J. C. Ross. 
nants—E. T. Bird, J. F 
Master, H. Mapleton. 


Lieute- 
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gered. The weather deck is also doubled 
with three-inch fir plank, with fearnought, 
dipped in tallow, laid between them. A 
spare rudder, which could be shipped 
immediately in case of accident to the 
other, is safely stowed amidships. Each 
vessel is provided with eight boats, two 
of them whalers, and framed to encounter 
rough seas and weather in separate expe- 
ditions, to explore passages and lands 
where the ships cannot penetrate. Im- 
mense ice-saws are ranged along the 
lower deck, some of them thirty or more 
feet long, and looking like the jaws of 
sharks, competent to cut through any 
besetting adversity. Six guns are borne 
in each, viz. four six-pounders and two 
salute-guns. The apparatus for keeping 
the vessels at an equable temperature is 
admirable, and consists of a square iron 
tube, above a foot in diameter, running 
all round the sides, and distributing a 
comfortable warmth toevery berth. The 
ventilation is not less attended to. There 
are also stoves in the captains’ cabins 
and the gun-rooms; and the cooking 
conveniences are as ample and as fit for 
every purpose as they could be on shore. 
There is a large kettle to dissolve ice into 
fresh water; another for dressing salt 
meat, another for fish, another for fresh 
meat, and ovens for baking. They are 
victualled with fresh provisions for three 
years ; and pemmacan and other prepared 
meats, in cases, are stowed away in the 
least possible compass. 

The provision of scientific instruments, 
under the superintendence of the Royal 
Society, is very complete; and double 
sets, to supply the loss of any which may 
be broken, or rendered useless, seem 
almost to furnish the commander’s cabin. 
In this respect the Admiralty has been 
most liberal; and many chronometers 
are carried out, from all the most cele- 
brated makers. The phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism will be independently 
observed throughout the voyage; and 
also in connection with the new observa- 
tories about to be established at Saint 
Helena, the Cape, Van Diemen’s Land, 
&c. The declination, inclination, and 
intensity of the magnet will thus form 
tables of the utmost importance towards 
solving this great problem. The decli- 
nation instrument, the horizontal and the 
vertical force magnetometers, are con- 
structed under the direction of Professor 


Lloyd, of Dublin; and there are, besides, - 


dip-circles, transits with azimuth circles, 
and chronometers of the most approved 
construction. There are also pendulums 
for ascertaining the true figure of the 
earth, thermometers for determining the 
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temperature of the sea at given depths; - 
other blackened thermometers to measure 
the atmospheric temperature at different 
latitudes ; photometric sensitive paper for 
experiments on light; barometers to be 
observed during storms, white squalls, 
&c.; glasses for sideral observations(par-, 
ticularly on the variable stars a Hydre 
and 7 Argus); drawing utensils; reposi- 
tories for geological, botanical, and na- 
tural history specimens ; actinometers for 
finding the forces of solar and terrestrial 
radiation ; hygrometers, Osler’s anemo- 
meters, rain guages, electrometers, skele- 
ton registers of every needful kind; and, 
in short, such means to employ, and so 
much to be done, that there will be no 
great leisure for our enterprising country- 
men when all these instruments are put in 
requisition, and their results are regularly 
chronicled for the information of the 
world. 

The earlier proceedings of the voyage 
will lead them to St. Helena, where 
Lieut. Eardley Wilmot, of the Royal En- 
gineers, who goes out in the Erebus, will 
be left in charge of the new observatory. 
Next, at the Cape, will be landed for the 
like purpose another officer. The ves- 
sels then make their way across the ocean, 
touching at and examining Kerguelen’s 
Land, Amsterdam, and other Islands, hi- 
therto imperfectly described, in that vast 
expanse of water. Arrived at Van Die- 
men’s Land, the instruments, &c. for the 
observatory will be sent ashore, and, 
whilst it is erecting they will cruise to va- 
rious points where the scientific pursuits 
of the expedition are most likely to be 
advanced. On their return they will start 
de novo in a direct southern course, be- 
tween 120 degrees and 160 degrees east 
longitude towards the Antarctic Pole; 
and it is a singular and fortunate thing 
that in this direction, during the present 
season, a ship of Mr. Enderby’s has dis- 
covered land on both sides, in about 65 
and 68 degrees of south latitude. These 
shores have been named Sabrina Land, 
seen March 1839, and Belleny Isle, seen 
Feb. 1839; and between them, as well as 
upon them, the efforts of the Erebus and 
Terror will, in the first instance, be em- 
ployed. They will afterwards circumna- 
vigate the Pole, and try, in every quarter, 
to reach the highest point, whether near 
Enderby’s Land, discovered in 1832, or 
by Captain Weddell’s furthest reach, about 
73 degrees, in 1823. It is between Sa- 
brina Land and Belleny Isle, to the north- 
ward, in about latitude 65 degrees, and 
east longitude 150 degrees, that it is ex- 
pected the South Magnetic Pole will be 
found. Strange if he who discovered 
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either that of the North, or so near an ap- 
proach to it, as Capt. James Ross did, 
should also ascertain this long-sought phe- 
nomenon.—Literary Gazette. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

April’. H. E. Kendall, esq. in the chair. 

Mr. Donaldson, Sec. read a description 
of the Breakwater at Plymouth, by Sir 
John Rennie, which has since been pub- 
lished in the Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tect’s Journal for May. Mr. Smith of 
Birmingham attended to explain several 
samples of locks and other furniture. Mr. 
C.G. Richardson delivered the second of 
his lectures on Geology as connected with 
Architecture. 

April 22. The President, Earl de Grey, 
took the chair, and delivered the prizes 
already noticed in our numbers for March, 
p- 296, and 4pril, p. 415. Among the 
presents received were a terra-cotta figure 
of Inigo Jones, by Ruysbeck, and an 
original bust of James Wyatt, architect, 
by Rossi, both from Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. 
A paper was read by Ambrose Paynter, 
esq. Fellow, on the parallel styles and 
periods of Gothic Architecture in England 
and France. 

May 9. This was the Annual General 
Meeting, at which the following Council 
was elected for 1839-40: President, Earl 
de Grey ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Basevi, 
Blore, and Burton; Hon. Secretaries, 
Messrs. Fowler and Poynter; ordinary 
Members, Messrs. Bellamy, Cundy, Chaw- 
ner, Ferrey, Mocatta, Salvin, and Shaw; 
Hon. Secretary of Foreign Correspond- 
ence, Mr. T. L. Donaldson. From the 
Report of the Council it appeared that 
during the year six new Fellows had been 
elected, one Honorary Member (Mr. 
Wilkinson, distinguished by his valuable 
researches in Egypt), seven Honorary and 
Corresponding Members, and sixteen As- 
sociates, increasing the Society to one 
hundred and fifty-two contributing and 
fifty-two honorary members, besides eight 
students. 

May 27. Edw. Blore, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. A communication was read from 
Messrs. Smith, of Darnick, on a failure of 
the Falshope bridge. 

June 10. George Basevi, esq. jun. V.P. 
Read, a paper by Mr. Donaldson on the 
Church of Notre Dame du Port, at Cler- 
mont Auvergne. 

June 23. David Mocatta, esq. in the 
chair. Read, a paper by the Rev. Richard 
Burgess on the form and parts of Ancient 
Christian Temples, commonly called Ba- 
silicas, 
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At these meetings Mr. Richardson de- 
livered his fourth, fifth, and concluding 
lectures. 

July 8. Decimus Burton, esq. VP. 
A paper was read descriptive of a bridge 
of wood erected over the river Aln, in 
Alnwick Park, Northumberland, by Mr. 
William Barnfather, accompanied by a 
model, and communicated by his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, Hon. Fel- 
low. The principle of construction ap- 
plied is that of raising bulks of timber to 
a curve by means of iron wedges, and 
which, although made known some time 
since, has not been applied to any other 
practical purpose but that of trussing 
beams. The last erected by Mr. Barn- 
father is a carriage bridge, of one hundred 
feet span. 

Robert Addams, esq. delivered the first 
of a series of three lectures on Acoustics. 

July 22. At this meeting, the last of 
the season, the Earl de Grey, President, 
took the chair. A letter was read from 
Mr. Harcourt, descriptive of his artificial 
granite ; and Mr. Addams delivered his 
third lecture on Acoustics (the second 
having been read on the previous Monday). 

A very handsome silver candelabrum 
was presented by the President, in the 
name of his professional brethren, to 
Thomas Leverton Donaldson, esq. the 


late Honorary Secretary, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his very zealous and efficient 
services in establishing the Institute, and 
promoting its welfare during the five years 
he has held that office. 


GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA MINOR. 


In 1833 a scientific expedition was sent 
out by the French government to Asia 
Minor, for the purpose of thoroughly ex- 
ploring that comparatively unknown re- 
gion. After a stay of four years in the 
East, during which time the Sultan had 
not ceased to extend his protection to 
the travellers, and to afford them every 
facility, the expedition returned, bringing 
home, according to the report drawn up 
by the French Institute, a collection of 
materials surpassing, in novelty and ex- 
tent, all previous researches. An account 
of the expedition has commenced to be 
published, and will be completed in fifty 
folio livraisons of plates, and three vols. 
4to. of text. The whole is under the 
superintendence of M. Charles Texier, 
who was at the head of the expedition. 
From the details of the prospectus, the 
work promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting of modern times. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ROMAN ALTAR AT STANHOPE, CO. 
DURHAM. 


Mr. Ursan,—I beg to forward, for 
the amusement of your antiquarian 
readers, some account of a Roman In- 
scription noticed in your Magazine just 
ninety years since in the present month. 
Very little notice has been taken of it. The 
altar that bears it, is still at the Rectory- 
house, Stanhope, and quite legible, as 
may be seen from the following copy of it 
communicated to me by the Rev. W. N. 
Darnell, D.D. Rector of that Parish. 
There is also a copy of the insc-iption by 
Dr Taylor, in the Philosophical Prantes. 
tions, No. 486, p. 173 ; and Gough says, 
that Mr. Drake communicated it to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1751, with some 
variations of no consequence. From the 
immence quantities of the tusks and the 
bones of boars about the Roman sta- 
tions, on and near the barriers of Hadrian, 
it is plain that they had been exceedingly 
abundant in the Roman age. 
}SILVANO INVICTO SACRUM ?*C, 
TETIVS VETVRIVS MACIA3NVS 
PRAE ALAE SEBOSIAN‘NAE OB 
APRVM EXIMIAE sFORMAE CAP- 
TVM QVEM ‘°MVLTI ANTECESS 
70RES EIVS PRAEDARI®NON POT- 
VERVNT -VS:L-M:—Silvano invicto sa- 
cram Caius Tetius Veturius Macianus, 
preefectus ale Sebosianne, ob aprum ex- 
imiz forme captum quem multi anteces- 
sores ejus predari non potuerunt voto 
suscepto libenter posuit. 

Sylvanus was a god of the Italians, and 
venerated under various attributes, as 
august, celestial, the guardian of the 
household gods, pantheus, the mighty, 
the bestower of health, the forest god, and 
many more. Inscriptions to him are com- 
mon. Several have been found in Britain, 
one at Burdoswald on the Wall, ‘‘ to the 
holy god Silvanus, by the hunters of Ban- 
na,” or Bewcastle ; a second at Lanches- 
ter, near Durham, and a third in a square 
earthen fort called Greencastle, on Dun- 
fell in Westmorland ; both these two sim- 
ply, ‘‘ Deo Silvano;’’ besides others no- 
ticed in Horsley and Gough’s Camden. 
One on the same page with this in Orell, 
is ‘‘ Silvano silvestris sacrum. ”’ 

Orell omits the N in Sebosianne at the 
end of line 3: the sculptor, indeed, seems 
to have made it by mistake. The ale 
were cavalry attached to the legions on 
the right and left, like wings to a bird: 
and this ‘‘ala Sebosiana’’ was probably 
the same as the ‘‘ Ala secunda Gallorum 
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Sebosiana, ” which was in Britain in Tra- 
jan’s time, and is mentioned on the Malpas 
rescript, in A.D. 104, Sebosiana seems 
to have the same meaning as Augusta, 
which was an honorary title of above 
twenty legions, scattered over different 
parts of the world. Hence oreipa ceBasty, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, is rightly ren- 
dered, ‘‘ Cohors Augusta” in Latin, and 
‘¢ Augustan band, ” in English. 

Wild boars often grew to very great size ; 
and hunting them has immemorially been 
considered both a noble and a very danger- 
ous sport. The only observation how- 
ever, that I can find respecting this altar 
is the following, in Hutchinson’s Durham : 
It ‘‘was found about 80 years ago, on 
Bollihope common,’’ in the parish of 
Stanhope: and then he asks—‘‘ Is it pos- 
sible a boar was such excellent game, that 
an altar should be raised in commemora- 
tion of the conquest? Itis more probable, 
and more just to the character of a leader 
of Roman cavalry, to presume some 
enemy of greater consequence was typified 
by the figure of a boar. In all the Scotch 
excursions, we find that figure cut on the 
monuments to distinguish the northern 
people, and the situation of the altar en- 
courages the idea.’’ But, unhappily for 
this attempt at illustration, the wild boar, 
according to Festus, held the fifth rank 
among the Roman ensigns; and all the 
Roman monuments found in Britain, and 
bearing a wild boar, were erected by the 
twentieth legion, which bore onits banner 
that symbol of resolute valour. Horsley 
indeed quotes a line of Martial— 

“ Nuda Caledonio sic pectora prebuit urso,’’ 
to support his conjecture that the boar on 
sculptures in Britain was the emblem of 
Caledonia: but is there any reason to sus- 
pect that Martial was so ignorant of the 
difference between a boar and a bear, 
that he should use ursus for aper? And 
as a refutation that boar hunting, in the 
Roman age, was an ignoble employment, 
every schoolboy remembers, that the “‘ Ve- 
nator tenere conjugis immemor’’ delighted 
in the severest weather to chase the stag, 
and drive the Marsian boar into his nets. 
Then, who has not heard of the conquest 
of the tremendous boar of Erymanthus, 
by Hercules ?—of the celebrated chase of 
Calydon, in which Ancosus, the son of 
Lycurgus, perished; and the glory of 
killing the boar was reserved for Melea- 
ger ?—and of the “‘ ovds péeya ypnpa”’ 
the “‘ aper eximie magnitudinis,” as Ges- 
ner renders the words of Herodotus, that 
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ravaged Olympus in Mysia, and in the 
hunting of which Atys, the son of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, unfortunately fell, instead 
of the boar, by the spear of his guardian, 
Adrastus ? 

Nor has Marcianus, the hero of this 
altar, missed all his desired share of earthly 
immortality as a boar hunter, by destroying 
a monster of that species, which in the 
Roman age had long spread devastation 
and terror through the neighbourhood of 
Stanhope ; for his votive altar to Silvanus 
still remains as a memorial of the fame he 
acquired by the capture of this ‘‘ aper ex- 
imie forme ’’—this ‘‘ mighty swine, ’’— 
to obtain celebrity for which exploit many 
before him had unsuccessfully aspired, 
and for which he gratefully erected, pro- 
bably on the spot where he spilled the 
monster’s blood, an altar to the invincible 
god Silvanus. J. H. 





ROMAN ALTAR AT HARDRIDING. 


We have been favoured by Mr. John 
Bell, of Gateshead, the Librarian of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquities, with a 
drawing of the altar discovered on an es- 
tate belonging to Sir Thomas John Cla- 
vering, Bart. at Hardriding in Northum- 
berland, in June 1838, the subject of the 
remarks by our much esteemed corres- 
pondent J. H. already printed in p. 186. 









We i 
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We are more particularly glad to have 
the present opportunity of publishing this 
inscribed altar, as we regret to say that, 
singe our former publication, Mr. Bell has 
received « letter from the agent of Sir T. 
J. Clavering, to state ‘‘that it is not in 
his power to allow the Antiquarian Socie- 
ty to keep the Roman altar found at Hard- 
riding, in consequence of that property 
being entailed.” 

In our next number we shail publish 
some recent acquisitions of the Newcastle 
Museum, through the liberality of W. C. 
Trevelyan, Esq. 





OLD HOUSE AT DONCASTER, 


An ancient low building, at the corner 
of Marsh-gate, near the Dispensary, the 
property and residence of Mr. Ward, 
farmer, &c. in whose family it has been 
upwards of 150 years, abuts into the road, 
and some time since the corporation 
wished to purchase the property for the 
purpose of removing the obstruction, but 
as the agreement was not completed the 
building still remains, and has recently 
undergone a thorough internal repair. 
These operations have brought to light 
the age of the building, which was origin- 
ally of ‘‘ stud and mud ”’ for the exterior, 
and of oak for the interior. In the middle 
room up stairs (the house is only one 
story high), the plasterers were ordered to 
remove the walls and the roof, and after 
scraping off whitewash, the accumulation 
of centuries, and at least an inch thick, 
they perceived something like the figure 
of a horse; they used more care, and 
having removed the whole, but not with- 
out injury, the following sketch painted 
in oil presented itself:—The foremost 
figure is a full-length representation of one 
of the Queens of England, in ancient cos- 
tume, with the crown upon her head; 
behind her is a herald blowing a trumpet, 
and holding the reins of a richly capari- 
soned horse. Many other figures are de- 
stroyed, but it is said that the date, 1305, 
is perfect. 





FRENCH ANTIQUITIES. 

The Minister of the Interior has granted 
2,000f. to be applied in the restoration of 
a fine specimen of the statuary of the 
middle ages, called the Puits de Moise, in 
the ancient monastery of the Chartreux, 
at Dijon. 

During the researches carrying on at 
Troyes, among the MSS. and other docu- 
ments of the archives of that town, there 
has been discovered an autograph letter 
from Mme. de la Valliére, addressed to 
the abbess of a convent of Troyes. 

During the recent — of a 
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French force, under General Galbois, to 
the town of Setif, a dependency of Algiers, 
one of those splendid triumphal arches 
erected by the Romans was discovered, 
in perfect preservation, bearing an in- 
scription which records that it had been 
dedicated to Caracalla, and Julia his 
mother, in the third century of the Chris- 
tian era. 





MUMMIES AT DURANGO, MEXICO. 

A million of mummies, it is stated, 
have lately been discovered in the en- 
virons of Durango, in Mexico. They 
are in a sitting posture, but have wrap- 
pings, bands and ornaments as the Egyp- 
tians ; among them was found a poignard 
of flint with a sculptured handle, chaplets, 
necklaces, &c. of alternately coloured 
beads, fragments of bones polished like 
ivory, fine worked elastic tissues (pro- 
bably our modern India-rubber cloth), 
moccasins worked like those of our In- 
dians, bones of vipers, &c. It is unknown 
what kind of embalming was used, or 
whether the mummies were preserved by 
nitrous depositions in the caves. A fact 
of importance is stated, that necklaces of 
a marine shell are found at Zacatecas, on 
the Pacific, where the Columbus of their 
forefathers probably therefore landed from 
Hindostan, or from the Malay or Chinese 
coast, or from their islands in the Indian 
Ocean. 





TESSELATED PAVEMENT. 

In a field adjoining the road leading 
from Rudston to Kilham, near Bridling- 
ton, a tesselated pavement, about six 
inches from the surface, was uncovered— 
the tessere differing in size from 14 inch 
to } inch, colours white, red, and blue,— 
white prevailing ; laid in lines and form- 
ing diamonds—extending over a surface 
of about 4 yards by 3 yards, walled round 
on three sides with large rough stones 
similar to the chalk stones of the Wolds. 
A great part of the pavement had been 
destroyed at a former period by some 
labourers, who had dug it up in the hope 
of finding treasure; it contained red 
bricks, of a square form, 9} inches by 8} 
inches, 14 inch thick; pieces of plaster, 
smooth on one side and painted, some 
red all over, some in lines, and some with 
dashes of red and green, apparently water 
colours. Below this, at about 3} feet 
from the surface, were a number of tiles, 
in regular order, slightly curved, and 
having a flank at each side. They were 
placed flank to flank one with another, 
having the hollow side downward. The 
top surface presented an indented half cir- 
cle, extending from one end to about one- 
third of the whole length. The size of 
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each tile is about 15 inches by 114, and 
about 4 of an inch in thickness. Imme- 
diately under these was another layer of 
the same sort of tiles, laid in the same 
manner, but transversely with the other. 
Below these was a small quantity of ex- 
ceedingly black ashes, and near were some 
pieces of a rather bony-like substance, 
porous, and having a great semblance to 
the incrusted moss from the Dropping 
Well at Knaresborough. Still lower was 
a layer of fine rich earth, a few inches in 
thickness, and then a bed of fine natural 
red clay, probably the material similar to 
that of which the bricks and tiles had 
been formed. From the description of 
these remains the building may be sup- 
posed to have been a bath. 





SUBTERRANEAN FOREST. 

The capacious bonding-pond, which is 
now being excavated at South Stockton, 
has led to the discovery of an extensive 
subterranean forest, The timber is chiefly 
oak. A yew tree, of considerable size, 
has been found, the wood of which is 
sound and good, and fit for the turner’s 
lathe. Many of the oaks are of large di- 
mensions, and it is expected some of them 
will be suitable for the purpose of build- 
ing. Whilst examining this forest, Dr. 
Young, of Whitby, with some friends, 
discovered one of the oaks to have been 
cut in two, which had evidently been done 
previous to its being covered by the earth. 
He supposes the forest may have been 
cut down by the Roman soldiers, as they 
were in the habit of laying timber on the 
low swampy grounds, for the purpose of 
making roads. Be this as it may, it is 
certain the hand of man has been exerted 
on the timber, and it may form a fertile 
subject for the lover of ancient history 
and the geologist to speculate on. 





HUMAN SKELETONS AT GLOUCESTER. 

The men employed in excavating in 
the new market, Gloucester, for the works 
connected with the intended depot of the 
Gloucester and Birmingham Railway, dis- 
covered, at the depth of some feet, two 
dozen skeletons. It is supposed that 
they are the remains of the soldiers who 
fell in 1640, when Charles I. besieged the 
city, the spot where they were found 
being near to the north gate, around 
which there was great carnage. A mili- 
tary button, on which theve is the figure 
9, surmounted by a crown, and, in the 
usual part, the maker’s name, ‘‘ C. Jen- 
nings, London,” was also found, together 
with a spur, and a horse’s skull and a leg 
in a decayed state. Most of the skele- 


tons have been re-buried. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HovseE or Commons, Aug. 15. 


The County anp District Constra- 
BLEs Bill, for the establishment of a Rural 
Police, was taken into further conside- 
ration, and some discussion ensued on a 
provision proposed by Lord Granville 
Somerset that nothing in the Bill should 
invalidate the appointment of parish con- 
stables, on which the House divided, and 
the proviso was rejected by 32 to 30, 
which implies that the parish constables 
are to be done away with. The motion 
that the bill do pass was opposed by Mr. 
D'Israeli ; but on a division it was carried 
by 45 to 13, and sent up to the Lords ; 
who passed it on the 24th. 

Aug. 19.—Mr. Rice moved that the 
House resolve itself into committee on 
the Bank or IrrLanp Bill.—Mr. 0’Con- 
nell expressed his determination of con- 
tinuing his opposition to the progress of 
the measure, which he regarded as an 
odious monopoly, and moved, as an 
amendment, that the House do proceed 
to the next order of the day. This 
amendment being negatived, he proposed 
several others, which shared the same 
fate; but he nevertheless contrived to 
prevent the Bill being proceeded with on 
that day.— The Reports of the Conso- 
LIDATED Funp Appropriation Bill and 
the EXcHEQUER-BILLS’ (12,026,050/.) 
Bill were brought up, and agreed to, and 
ordered to be read a third time to-mor- 
row.—Mr. Rice explained to the House 
his plan of Funding Exchequer-bills, as 
modified by the circumstances and results 
of the late competition. He should re- 
quire an Act of Parliament, of which the 
three resolutions moved by him would 
form the basis. The first resolution 
went to effectuate that part of the mea- 
sure which consisted in the arrangement 
of 500,0007. with the Bank of England, 
by declaring that the purchasers were 
entitled to 1097. 5s. 10d. Three per Cent. 
Consols for every Exchequer-bill of 1007. 
The second resolution declared that such 
persons as might be willing to contract 
for the remaining 3,500,000/., or any part 
thereof, should be entitled for every Ex- 
chequer Bill of 1007. to 1107. Consols ; 
and Mr. Rice stated that he already was 
aware of intended contracts at that price 
to the extent of 700,000/. ‘The third 


resolution declared, that, if the two for- 
mer contracts did not exhaust the whole 
4,000,000/. of Exchequer-bills, whatever 
should remain on a certain day might be 
exchanged with Government in sums of 
not less than 1000/., for such an amount of 
Consols as those remaining bills would 
have brought at the average price of the 
three months then preceding.— Mr. Her- 
ries said this step ought to have been in- 
timated in the statement of the Budget. 
One of the most serious considerations 
connected with it was, that it created a 
permanent charge, without meeting that 
charge by a permanent provision, which 
had not been the usual course of financial 
Ministers. The Resolutions were re- 
ported. 

Aug. 20.—Mr. Rice announced his in- 
tention of not persevering with the Bank 
oF IneLanp Bill. He afterwards obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to continue the 
Act relating to the Bank of Ireland for 
one year, which was read a first time ; 
anda resolution for the funding of 900,0002. 
of Exchequer-bills in the hands of the 
Bank of Ireland was agreed to. 


On the 27th of August her Majesty 
went to the House of Peers, and deliver- 
ed the following most gracious Speech :— ~ 


‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The public business having been 
brought to a close, I have now the satis- 
factory duty of releasing you from your 
long and laborious attendance in Parlia- 
ment. 

“TI rejoice that a definitive Treaty 
between Holland and Belgium, negoti- 
ated by the mediation of the Five Powers, 
has settled the differences between those 
two countries, and has secured the peace 
of Europe from dangers to which it had 
so long been exposed. 

«© The same concord which brought 
these intricate questions to a peaceful 
termination prevails with regard to the 
affairs of the Levant. The Five Powers 
are alike determined to uphold the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire; and I trust that this union will 
insure a satisfactory settlement of matters 
which are of the deepest importance to 
the whole of Europe. 

‘* It has afforded me the sincerest plea- 
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sure to have been able to assist in effecting 
a reconciliation between France and 
Mexico. Intent upon preserving for my 
subjects the blessings of peace, I am 
highly gratified when I can avail myself 
of an opportunity of removing misunder- 
standings between other Powers. 

“ T have recently concluded with the 
King of the French a Convention calcu- 
Jated to put an end to differences which 
have arisen of late years between the 
fishermen of Great Britain and France. 
This Convention, by removing causes of 
dispute, will tend to cement that union 
between the two countries which is so 
advantageous to both, and so conducive 
to the general interests of Europe. 

‘¢ T shall continue to pursue with per- 
severance the negociations in which I am 
engaged to persuade all the Powers of 
Christendom to unite ina General League 
for the entire extinction of the Slave-trade; 
and I trust that, with the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, my efforts, in so righteous a 
cause, will be rewarded with success. 

“ T regret that the differences which 
Jed to the withdrawal of my Minister 
from the Court of Tehran have not yet 
been satisfactorily adjusted by the Go- 
vernment of Persia. 

‘‘In order to fulfil the engagements 
announced to you at the opening of the 
present session, the Governor-General 
of India bas moved an army across the 
Indus, and I have much satisfaction in 
being able to inform you that the advance 
of that expedition has been hitherto un- 
opposed, and there is every reason to 
hope that the important objects for which 
these military operations have been un- 
dertaken, will be finally obtained. 

“ Thave observed with much appro- 
bation the attention which you have be- 
stowed upon the internal state and condi- 
tion of the country. I entirely concur in 
the measures which you have framed for 
the preservation of order, the repression 
of crime, and the better administration of 
justice in this metropolis, and I have 
given a cordial assent to the Bills which 

ou have presented to me for the esta- 
laceenens of a more efficient constabulary 
force in those towns which peculiarly 
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required it, and for effecting the impor- 
tant object of generally extending and in- 
vigorating the civil power throughout the 
country. 


‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘¢ I thank you for the zeal and readi- 
ness with which you have voted the 
supplies for the service of the year. 

“It has been with satisfaction that I 
have given my consent to the reduction of 
the Postage Duties. I trust that the Act 
which has passed on this subject will be 
a relief and encouragement to trade, and 
that by facilitating intercourse and cor-\ 
respondence it will be productive of much 
social advantage and improvement. I have 
given directions that the preliminary steps 
should be taken to give effect to the in- 
tention of Parliament as soon as the in- 
quiries and arrangements required for this 
purpose shall have been completed. 

‘¢ The advantageous terms upon which 
a considerable amount of the Unfunded 
Debt has been converted into Stock, 
afford a satisfactory proof of the reliance 
placed on the credit and resources of the 
country, as well as on your determination 
to preserve inviolate the national faith. 


‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘« It is with great pain that 1 have found 
myself compelled to enforce the law 
against those who no longer concealed 
their design of resisting by force the 
lawful authorities, and of subverting the 
institutions of the country. 

‘¢ The solemn proceedings of Courts 
of Justice, and the fearless administration 
of the law by all who are engaged in that 
duty, have checked the first attempts at 
insubordination; and 1 rely securely 
upon the good sense of my people, and 
upon their attachment to the Constitution, 
for the maintenance of law and order, 
which are as necessary for the protection 
of the poor as for the welfare of the 
wealthier classes of the community.” 


The Lord Chancellor then declared it 
to be her Majesty’s pleasure that Parlia- 
ment be prorogued till the 24th of Oc- 
tober next. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The long-protracted civil war in Spain 
has at length drawn toa close. As inti- 
mated in our last number, the interests of 
Don Carlos have been entirely compro- 
mised by his Commander-in-chiet, Ma- 
roto. On the 25th in. the King had 
repaired from Bergara to Elotrio to review 


six battalions commanded by Maroto. As 
he passed before the front of the first 
battalion, the Guides of Navarre, the sol- 
diers cried “* Viva el Rey!” Don Carlos 
then went up to the second battalion, 
composed of Castilians, who cried ** Long 
live the King, and our General!” The 
prince suddenly stopped, and, addressing 
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the corps, said, ‘‘ Wherever the King is, 
there is no other General.” The troops 
remained silent. He then rode before 
the line of the third battalion, consisting 
also of Castilians, who saluted him with 
the same cries as the second. Seeing this, 
Don Carlos discontinued the review, and 
immediately left for Bergara. He had, 
however, scarcely reached that town when 
he received an express, informing him that 
Maroto had gone over to the Christinos, 
and advising him to repair without delay 
to Navarre, if he did not wish to be over- 
taken and delivered into the hands of the 
enemy. L . 

The next day Maroto had an interview 
with Espartero, between Bergara and Vil- 
lareal ; and on the 29th they concluded a 
treaty of peace, depending on the ratifica- 
tion of the Cortes, for the pacification of 
Biscay and Guipuzcoa. ‘The following 
are the principal conditions—voluntary 
submission on granting the fueros to the 
inhabitants, maintaining the rank of the 
Carlist officers, and granting pensions to 
the wounded. The 25 battalions and 10 
squadrons of Maroto are to lay down 
their arms. This news was received at 
Madrid with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Both the Senate and the Chamber of De- 
puties went up with addresses to the 
Queen, congratulating her on the auspici- 
ous event; and the Queen has won all 
hearts by stating in her reply that the 
great work was accomplished by Spaniards 
alone. All the Spanish papers repeat 
these words with similar delight, and each 
contains an article asserting that neither 
France nor England have given any effec- 
tual aid in the negotiation, and that the 
whole is the work of General Espartero. 

On the 14th Sept. Don Carlos took 
refuge in France by the road of Ainhoa 
and St. Pé: a very numerous immigra- 
tion of his adherents had taken place for 
some days before. The French govern- 
ment has assigned Bourges for his tem- 
porary residence. Louis-Philippe has 
conferred the grand cordon of the Legion 
of Honour on General Espartero, Duke 
of Vittoria. 


SWITZERLAND. 


On the 6th Sept. a serious riot took 
place at Zurich, arising from the follow- 
ing circumstances, 

Some months ago the government of 
Zurich called from Germany, to fill the 
theological chair of the university, the 
neologian Professor Strauss, whose doc- 
trines had excited great sensation. This 
appointment, although strictly legal, met 
with great opposition from what is termed 
the orthodox part of the population, in- 
fluenced by the Committee of Faith, and 
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which had a correspondence with the com- 
munes, Dr. Strauss, although retaining 
his post, was unable, from the clamour 
raised against him, to perform the duties 
attached to it. The committee, appeal- 
ing to popular feeling, put forth a circular, 
complaining that religion was in danger 
from the laws preparing by the govern- 
ment against the schools, and calling upon 
the communes to send in petitions to the 
grand council. The executive council, on 
its side, sent forth a proclamation, pro- 
hibiting the communes from deliberating 
on the orders of the central committee. 
The committee of faith retorted by an- 
other circular, which the executive council, 
regarding as seditious, seized, and insti- 
tuted a prosecution against its authors. 
In consequence of this, the Committee of 
Faith called upon the citizens to assemble 
on the 2d Sept. at Kloten, a village two 
leagues from Zurich. 

In the night of the 5th, large bodies of 
peasants assembled under the walls of the 
town, demanding, first, that the Canton of 
Zurich should withdraw from the con- 
cordat of 1831; and, secondly, that the 
executive council should engage not to 
apply in any case for federal aid. Onthe 
morning of the 6th one of these bands 
penetrated into the town, and the arsenal 
was attacked by between 5000 and 6000 
persons, but not more than 100 had fire- 
arms; the rest were armed with hatch- 
ets, pikes, and bludgeons. They engaged 
with a body of militia, which was under 
arms, in a conflict, at the end of which, 
not being in sufficient strength, the pea- 
sants were compelled to evacuate the 
town. In this skirmish eight persons 
were killed, and about 20 wounded. M. 
Heyetschweifer, a member of the execu- 
tive council, was seriously wounded. The 
executive council dissolved itself, and its 
members spontaneously constituted them- 
selves into a federal council of state. 
They proceeded to elect a member to re- 
place the one who had been wounded, and 
another who had given in his resignation. 
This measure appears to have re-esta- 
blished a calm, 


TURKEY, 


Accounts from Constantinople, dated 
July 30, state that the Divan, after three 
extraordinary sittings, had signified its 
acceptance of the propositions of the 
Egyptian Viceroy, Mehemet Ali; and had 
thus granted him the hereditary possession 
of the whole of the provinces under his 
government, 


INDIA, 


Runjeet Singh died at Simla on the 
27th June, in the 60th year of his age, 
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and has been peaceably succeeded by his 
son, Kheruck Singh. 

The following interesting passage is 
extracted from a letter addressed by the 
Bishop of Calcutta to the Earl of Chi- 
chester: —“‘ It appears that between fifty- 
five and sixty villages are thirsting for the 
waters of life, in a greater or less degree ; 
they stretch to the north and north-east 
of Kishnaghur, on the Jelingha, to the 
distance of forty or fifty miles, and to the 
south-west fifteen or twenty. The num- 
bers described as prepared for holy bap- 
tism—in various measures of course—are 
between 3000 and 2500. The archdeacon 
assisted himself at the reception of about 
500 souls, including women and children, 
into the Christian church, and there seems 
the fairest prospect, if we can but enter 
at the wide door in time, that not only 
these 3000 or 4000, but the whole popu- 
lation of the fifty or sixty villages may re- 
ceive the Christian faith, and resemble 
our Christian villages in the times of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Such a glori- 
ous scene has never yet been presented to 
our longing eyes in Bengal! and, after 
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making all deductions for over-statements, 
sanguine hopes, the existence of secular 
motives, and the instability of large num- 
bers—nay, after allowing for the influence 
of the temporal relief which was exhi- 
bited to the sufferers, Christian and hea- 
then, by one of those inundations to which 
the sandy banks of the Jelingha are pecu- 
liarly liable, and which occurred during 
the progress of this religious awakening, 
and which excited a natural admiration, as 
it ought to do, in the neighbourhood, and 
contributed to augment the number of 
our inquirers—admitting all this, and as 
much more as the most timid observer 
can require, it still appears that a might 

work of Divine Grace is begun—a ne 
wide and permanent, as we trust—a work 
marking the finger of God—a work which 
will demand, and warrant, and repay, all 
our pastoral care, anxiety, and labour—a 
labour for which our fathers in India, 
Brown, Buchanan, Martyn, Thomason, 
and Bishops Corrie, Middleton, and He- 
ber, would have blessed and praised God, 
in the loudest strains of gratitude and joy.” 
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Aug. 28. A magnificent festivity, in 
imitation of the ancient Tournaments, 
which has been for two years in prepara- 
tion, at the expense of the young Earl of 
Eglintoun, commenced on this day at his 
Lordship’s seat, Eglintoun Castle, near 
the coast of Ayrshire. The place chosen 
for the lists lies about a quarter of a mile 
to the east of the castle, surrounded by 
very beautiful scenery. The arena was 
about four square acres, around which 
was erected a fence, engrossing 12,000 
square feet of boarding. The barrier in 
the centre of the ground, along which the 
jousting took place, measured 300 feet. 
Two galleries were erected, one to accom- 
modate 1000 and the 2000 persons ; in the 
former were placed the private friends of 
the Earl and the Knights ; in the latter, 
those strangers who had obtained tickets 
(granted gratuitously) from Messrs. Pratt 
of Bond-street. Nearer the castle were 
erected two temporary saloons, each 250 
feet long, for the banquet and the ball. 


Each of the Knights had his own mar- 
quée, or (in more appropriate language) 
pavilion, for himself and attendants. The 
decorations of the lists were costly and 
magnificent, and some of the splendid 
erections provided for at her Majesty’s 
coronation were again brought into use. 
At the request of Lord Eglintoun, alarge 
proportion of the visitors came attired in 
ancient costume. 

The morning was unfortunately very 
wet, and the feudal appearance of the 
display was sadly marred by thousands of 
umbrellas. In consequence of the rain, 
a considerable part of the ceremonial was 
omitted; and the Queen of Beauty and 
her ladies, instead of mounting their 
palfreys, were confined within their car- 
riages. 

It was two o’clock, and in the midst of 
a drenching shower, when the procession 
started from the castle in the following 
order :— 


Men in Arms, in demi suits of armour and costumes, on horseback. 
Musicians, in party costumes of silk, richly embroidered—their horses trapped and 
caparisoned. 

Trumpeters, in full costume—the trumpet and banners emblazoned with the arms of 
the Lord of the Tournament. 

Banner bearers of the Lord. of the Tournament. 

Two Deputy Marshals, in costumes, emblazoned with the arms of the Earl of 
Eglintoun, on horses eaparisoned, attended by a party of men at arms, on foot. 


The Eglintoun Herald, with his tabard embroidered with the arms of the Earl. 
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Two Pursuivants, in emblazoned surcoats. 
THE JUDGE OF PEACE, (Lord Sualtoun), in his robes, and bearing a wand, on a horse 
richly caparisoned, 
Retainers, on foot, in costumes, carrying heavy steel battle-axes. 
Officer of the Halberdiers, on horseback, in a suit of demi armour, with a gilt 
artizan. 
Halberdiers, on foot, in ensinn of the Lord, carrying their halberds. 
Men at Arms, in demi suits of armour. 
The Herald of the Tournament in his tabard. 

Tue Knicut MarsHat or THE Lists, (Sir Charles Lamb, Bart. the Earl’s step-fa- 
ther,) in a suit of black armour, richly embossed and gilt, covered by a richly em- 
blazoned surcoat. 

His Esquires, Viscount Chelsea, and Major M‘Doual. 
Attendants of the Knight Marshal, in costumes of his ahaa, blue, white, and gold. 
Halberdiers of the Knight Marshal, in liveries of his colours. 

Ladies Visitors—Lady Montgomery, Lady Jane Montgomery, (the Earl’s mother and 
sister,) and the Hon. Miss Macdonald—on horses caparisoned with blue and white 
silk, embroidered with gold and silver, each led by a groom (on the second day). 

Tue Kine oF THE TouRNAMENT, the Marquis of Londonderry, in a magnificent tunic 
of green velvet, embroidered with gold, covered by a crimson velvet cloak, trimmed 
with gold and ermine, having a crown covered in with crimson velvet. The harness 
of his horse of crimson velvet. 

Esquires, Colonel Wood, and H. Irvine, Esq. 
Halberdiers in liveries, as before. 

Tue QueEN or Beauty, Lady Seymour, in a robe of violet, with the Seymour crest 
embroidered in silver on blue velvet, and a cloak of cerise velvet trimmed with 
gold and ermine, and riding on a horse superbly caparisoned. 

Ladies Attendants op the Queen. 
Esquire, F, Charteris, esq. 

The Jester (Mr. M‘Ian, a Highland artist and actor), in a characteristic party- 
coloured (blue and yellow) costume, bearing his sceptre, on a mule caparisoned in 
blue and yellow cloth and trapped with bells, &c. 

Retainers on foot, in liveries of blue and yellow. 

The Irvine Archers, in costumes of Lincoln green, black velvet baldric, roudelle, 
&c.:—Claude Alexander, esq. Lord Kelburne, Sir Robert Dallas, Captain Blair, 
Stuart Hay, esq. J. Brownlow, esq. — Hamilton, esq. Capt. Blane, A. Cunning. 
ham, esq. C. S. Buchanan, esq. Sir A. Hamilton, bart. Capt, Montgomerie, J. 
Burnett, esq. Hon. J. Strangways, George Ranking, esq. 

Servitors of the Lord of the Tournament. 
Halberdiers of the Lord, in liveries of his colours. 
The Gonfalon, 
borne by a Man at Arms, between two others in half armour. 

Tue Lorp OF THE TouRNAMENT, (Earl of Eglintoun,) in a suit of richly-damasked gilt 
armour, with a skirt of chain-mail. The charger caparisoned with satin of blue 
and gold tissue, with the Earl’s crest emblazoned in colours proper. 

The Banner, borne by Lord A, Seymour. 
Esquires, G. Dundas, esq. F. Cavendish, esq. and G. M‘Doual, esq. 
Retainers of the Lord, as before. 
Then followed, in like manner, each preceded by his halberdiers and his gonfalon, 
and followed by bauner, esquires, and retainers, the several Knights, as follow: 

The Knight of the Griffin, the Earl of Craven; Esquires, the Hon. F. Craven,'and 

the Hon. F. Macdonald. 

The Knight of the Dragon, Marquis of Waterford; Pages, Lord John Beresford, 

Mark Whyte, esq.; Esquires, Sir Charles Kent and L. Ricardo, esq. 

The Knight of the Black Lion, Viscount Alford ; Esquires, the Hon. Mr, Cust, 

and T. O. Gascoyne, esq. 

The Knight of Gael, Viscount Glenlyon; Sir David Dundas, and John 

Balfour, esq.; his retainers in Highland kilts. 
The Knight of the Dolphin, Earl of Cassilis, 
The Knight of the Crane, Lord Cranstoun. 

The Knight of the Ram, Hon. Captain Gage; Esquires, R. Murray, esq. 

and J. Ferguson, esq. 

The Black Knight, John Campbell, of Saddell; Pages, Master Fletcher, and Master 

J. Fletcher; Esquires, Clanronald and Capt. Blair. 
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The Knight of the Swan, Hon. Mr. Jerningham; Esquires, Capt. Stephenson and 
Gordon Campbell, esq. 

The Knight of the Golden Lion, Captain J. O. Fairlie; Esquires, H. Wilson, esq. 

Capt. Purvis, and Capt. Pettat. 

The Knight of the White Rose, Charles Lamb, esq.; Esquires, J. Gordon, esq. 
and R. Crawford, esq. 

The Knight of the Stag’s Head, Captain Beresford; Esquires, Lord Maidstone, and 

R. Lumley, esq. 
The Knight of the Border, Sir F. Johnstone; Esquires, Lord Drumlanrig, 


and 


The Knight of the Burning Tower, Sir F. 
Corry, esq. 


and 


Hopkins; Esquires, R. Horlock, esq. 


n 

The Knight of the Red Rose, R. J. Lechmere, esq.; Banner Bearer, Corbett 
Smith, esq. 
The Knight of the Lion’s Paw, Cecil Boothby, esq. 
The Knights Visitors, in ancient costumes. 

Swordsmen, in characteristic costumes, on foot, each bearing a two-handed sword on 

his right shoulder. 

Bowmen, with their hoods and bows. 

The Seneschal of the Castle, in his costume of office, and bearing his wand. 
Two Deputy Marshals, in costumes; on horseback, as before. 
Attendants of the Deputy Marshals. 

Chamberlains of the Household, in costumes of office, each bearing his key. 
Servitors of the Castle, on foot. 

Men at arms, as before. 


Several courses of jousting were run, 
in which, of all the combatants, the Earl 
of Eglintoun was the most successful ; 
but the sports were abridged in conse- 
quence of the weather, and concluded 
with a broad-sword combat between Mr. 
Mackay, an actor, and a soldier. 

On the second day, the weather con- 
tinued so unfavourable that nothing could 
be done ; but as it cleared up towards the 
afternoon, the renewal of the Tourna- 
ment was fixed for the morrow, and 
in the meantime the assembled multi- 
tudes made merry as they might. In 
the ball-room a series of mimic tilts on 
foot, took place between Prince Louis 
Napoleon and Mr. Lamb, who were both 
in armour. 

On Friday the 30th the procession and 
the joustings were repeated, under more 
favourable circumstances. They conclu- 
ded with a tournay, or barriers, at which 
eight knights were engaged, armed with 
swords, the blows being limited to two in 

ssing, and ten at the encounter ; the only 
Gresham of which law were the Marquis 
of Waterford and Lord Alford, who ap- 
peared to be plying their weapons in good 
earnest, when they were separated by the 
Knight Marshal. Shortly before nine a 
banquet was given to 300 persons in the 
temporary saloon (which the rain had 
previously rendered useless), followed by 
a ball, at which 1000 were present. On 
the Saturday the weather was so stormy 
that all further sports were given up. 

Aug. 30. A grand dinner was given by 
the Cinque Ports, in honour of their 

11 


Lord Warden, the Duke of Wellington, 
in a Pavilion erected for the occasion at 
Dover, on the Priory Meadow, directly 
opposite the large hall of the Maison 
Dieu. This structure was composed 
entirely of wood, in shape nearly square, 
and the flooring of the side portions was 
made to rise gradually, so as to enable the 
gentlemen dining there to have an unin- 
terrupted view. A long gallery, occu- 
pying the whole of one side, opposite the 
chairman, was appropriated to the use of 
ladies. The decorations of the hall were 
exceedingly gay. Every part, with the 
exception of the roof, was covered with 
pink and white striped drapery ; and the 
walls at regular distances were ornament- 
ed by a variety of escocheons, paintings. 
and tapestry. The ceiling was divided 
into three distinct compartments, sup- 
ported by rows of pillars. In front of 
the two first rows, suits of armour 
were placed, and in all parts of the hall 
floated a profusion of flags. This Pa- 
vilion was erected at the cost of nearly 
1,2002. by Messrs. Drayson and Macken- 
zie, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edmunds, of Margate. It stood, inclu- 
ding its covered ways and entrance lobbies, 
upon 20,420 feet of ground ; the area alone 
occupied for the purposes of the dinner 
being 120 by 130 feet. There was con- 
sumed in its erection 400 loads, or 20,000 
cubic feet, of timber, and it took a hun- 
dred men 60 days in building. The arrival 
of the Duke was announced by a salute 
of 12 guns from the heights. He ap- 
peared in buoyant health and spirits, was 
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dressed in the habiliments of Lord War- 
den, and accompanied by Mr. Walker, 
Mayor of Romney and Speaker of the 
Cinque Ports, who officiated as chairman 
of the meeting. On the right side of the 
Chair sat the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Bute, Lords Loftus, Fitzroy 
Somerset, Strangford, Sondes, Forester, 
and Lyndhurst, Sir F. Pollock, Sir F. 
Burdett, &c. &c. On the left Lords 
Cardigan, Brecknock, Canterbury, Mar- 
sham, Maryborough, Wharncliffe, and 
Brougham, the High-Sheriff, &c. The 
number of diners was about 1500. The 
Duke’s health was proposed in a very elo- 
quent speech, by Lord Brougham ; and 
the whole festival went off with the 
greatest eclat. 

Sept. 3. The extended time allowed 
by the Marylebone vestry for testing the 
durability of the various specimens of ex- 
perimental paving laid down in Ozford- 
street having expired, a minute exami- 
nation was made of the specimens. The 
blocks of granite, the interstices of which 
were filled up with Claridge’s Asphalte, 
were found to be in excellent condition, 
as was also the granite laid down by the 
parish, and grouted together. The Bas- 
tienne Gaujac Bitumen had stood in a 
surprising manner; but at parts, where 
the traffic was most severe, here and there 
slight ruts were perceptible. On arriving 
at the wooden blocks, the surface was found 
to be as smooth and even as when first laid 
down. Five of the blocks were taken up 
and minutely examined by the committee, 
and one of them was split into pieces, for 
the purpose of discovering if any symptom 
of decay had made its appearance; but 
the wood was found to be perfectly sound, 
and the dimunition of the length of the 
blocks (12 inches) was scarcely percep- 
tible. The Paving Committee have 
agreed to the following resolution :— 
“That the wooden block paving has 
proved itself equal to the traffic and 
paving of the whole of Oxford-street, 
and it is, therefore, resolved to recom- 
mend to the Vestry to adopt the wooden 
block paving for that thoroughfare, sub- 
ject to certain conditions and regulations.” 
This resolution the Vestry has since con- 
firmed. 

Sept. 7. The directors of the Thames 
Tunnel Company gave an elegant dinner, 
in the tunnel, to the persons employed in 
that undertaking, to celebrate their having 
reached low-water mark. Mr. Hawes, 
M.P. was in the chair, and 280 persons 
sat down to table. On a raised platform, 
about 500 visitors, the majority of whom 
were ladies, were provided with places to 
view the scene. ‘There are yet 250 feet 
of the Tunnel to excavate, which will be 
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completed within twelve months. This 
is at the rate of five feet a week, but the 
men have been known to make an advance 
of 14 feet in a week; so that the proba- 
bility is, the completion will take place in 
a much shorter period. 

Sept. 11. A young woman named 
Margaret Moyes, daughter of a master 
baker, of Hemming’s-row, St. Martin’s- 
lane, committed suicide by throwing 
herself from the top of the Monument. It 
appeared on the inquest that her mind was 
suffering from the idea of quitting home. 
She carried up a rope with her concealed 
under her shawl, fastened it to the rails, 
and after taking off her bonnet, shawl, 
and waistband, climbed over the fence 
and flung herself off. The body rolled 
over several times in its descent to the 
ground, and striking against the column 
one arm was completely severed from the 
trunk. The spine was broken, and the 
skull and both thighs were also fractured. 
This is the fourth instance on record of 
this kind of suicide. ‘The first was that 
of a weaver in 1750; the second, John 
Craddock, a baker, in 1788; and the 
third, Lyon Levy, a diamond merchant 
Jan. 17, 1810. 

Newark Castle.— The purchaser of this 
venerable pile, which has so conspicuously 
played its part in the more stirring histo- 
rical scenes of by-gone times, has let it 
for the purpose of forming a cattle-market. 
All the ancient chambers of the castle 
are levelled with the ground, and the in- 
ternal space has been cleared of the ma- 
terials. The ground is the property of 
Mr. W. F. Handley, who purchased it 
at the late sale of the Crown lands; and 
it is agreed to be let at a yearly rent ona 
lease for seven years, to certain members 
of the town council, which, as a corpora- 
tion, has no available funds to undertake 
such a lease. The Duke of Newcastle 
has granted a lease of the tolls and profits 
arising from jthe cattle-market, for the 
like period, to the same persons. The 
inclosure is likely to be a great accommo- 
dation to the frequenters of Newark 
market and fairs. On this spot more 
than 100 skeletons have been dug up. It 
is conjectured that these bodies were bu- 
ried during the different sieges, and at the 
time of a destructive pestilence, in 1646, 
which carried off many of the garrison, 
previous to its surrender. 

Edwards’ College, at South Cerney, 
Gloucestershire, is now ready for recep- 
tion of inmates. ‘This excellent institu- 
tion was founded in 1834 by a benevolent 
lady named Edwards, who left the residue 
of her estates for the support of widows 
and orphans of distressed clergymen in 
the diocese of Gloucester, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


July 24. Leicestershire Old Militia, John 
King, esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; the Marquis of 
Granby to be Major. 

Aug. 23. The Marguis of Breadalbane, 
K.T.; the Earl of Dalhousie; the Earl of 
Roseberry; Viscount Melville, K.T.; Lord 
Belhaven ; the Hon. Fox Maule ; the Rt. Hon. 
Sir W. Rae, Bart.; Thomas Maitland, esq. 
Advocate ; 5.8. Stewart, esq. Advocate; A. E. 
Monteith, esq. Advocate; Adam Anderson, 
esq. Advocate ; Graham Spiers, esq. Advocate ; 
Frederick Hill, esq. ; and John Wigham, jun. 
esq. ; in addition to certain ev officio Directors 
appointed by the Act, passed in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, intituled, “An Act to Im- 
ore Prisons and Prison Discipline in Scot- 

and,” to form the general Board of Directors 
of Prisons in Scotland. Andrew Murray, jun. 
esq. Advocate, to be Secretary to the Board. 

ug. 26. Royal Marines, Col. G. P. Win- 
grove, and Col. G. Lewis, C.B., placed on the 
retired full pay of their ranks as Colonels.— 
Col. Second Commt. T. Adair, C.B. to be Colo- 
nel-Commt. of the Plymouth division, vice 
Lewis ; Col. Second Commt. Wm. Conolly to 
be Colonel-Commt. of the Woolwich division, 
vice Wingrove; Lieut.-Col. John Owen, C.B. 
K.H., to be Colonel Second Commt. of the 
ey division; Lieut-Col. John Wright, 
K.H. to be Colonel Second Commt. of the 
Chatham division ; Captain and brevet Major 
W. W. Burton to be Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Woolwich division.—Colonel Owen to continue 
Deputy Adjutant-general, notwithstanding his 
SS: and, yy ». Lieut.-Col. 

ompson Aslett to be Colonel Second Com- 
mandant of the Plymouth division, vice Owen ; 
Capt. and brevet Major Abraham Gordon to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—Knighted, John Gardner 
Wilkinson, 7. F.R.S. 

Aug. 28. omas Wyse, esq. to be one of 
the Lords of the Treasury. 

Aug. 29. Right Hon. Charles Poulett Thom- 
son to be See of all her Majesty’s 
provinces within and adjacent to the continent 
of North America.—The Rt. Hon. Rich. Lalor 
Sheil sworn of the Privy Council, and ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 

~~ 30. 2nd Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. 
K. Grant, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—sth Dra- 
goons, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Straton to be Colo- 
nel.—9th Dragoons, Major-Gen. J. W. Sleigh 
to be Colonel.—i7th Dragoons, Major-Gen. 
Sir A. B. Clifton, K.C.B. to be Colonel, 

Sept.6. 45th Foot, Capt. F. O. Montgomery 


to be - } a 

Sept. 7. _Sarah Otway Cave, of Stanford 
Hall, co. Leic. widow, being one of the coheirs 
of John the last Lord Braye and as such one of 
the coheirs of the Barony of Braye, originating 
by writ of summons to Parliament granted to 
Sir Edmund Braye, in the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, confirmed Baroness Braye by let- 
ters patent.—Knighted, by patent, Michael 
Mac Turk, > of British Guiana. 

Sept. 9. omas Baron Monteagle to be 
Controller-General of the Receipt and Issue of 
her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

Sept. 11. Doctor John Lee, to be Secretary 
to her Majesty’s sole and only Master Printers 
in Reotana. Bawerd Pe 

Sept. 12. war rter, esq. to be her 
Majesty’s Consul at Bahia; Goodschall John- 
son, esq. to be Consul at Antwerp. 

Sept. 14. Thomas Stonor, of Stonor, co. 
Oxford, esq. summoned by writ to the House 
of Peers, by the title of Baron Camoys, he 


being one of the heirs of the body of Marga- 
ret, eldest coheir of Hugh last Lord Camoys, 
ndson of Thomas Lord Camoys, who sat in 
rliament in the reign of King Richard the 
Second. 
Sept. 17. 6th Foot, brevet Col. W. H. Sew- 
ell, from 31st foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—31st foot, 


brevet Major H. C. V. Cortlandt to be Major. 

—76th foot, Capt. R. F. Martin to be Major.— 

92nd = brevet Major J. A. Forbes to be 
—Un 


Major. attached, Major H. H. Rose, from 
92nd foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Major H. 
H. Jacob, from 80th foot, to be Major. 

Sept. 20. 52nd foot, Capt. E. Gibson to be 
Major. 


Admiralty, vice Mr. C. Woo 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir S. F. Whittingham to be 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras, fand Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Archibald Campbell Commander-in- 
Chief at Bombay; Lieut.-Gen. John Maister 
to be Commander-in-Chief in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. 


Mr. More O’Ferrall to _ Secretary to the 


Nava. APPOINTMENTS. 


Capt. F. E. Loch to the Victory ; Comm. R. 8. 
binson to the Phoenix, 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Cambridge.—Hon. J. H. T. Manners Sutton. 
Manchester.—R. H. Greg, *%: 
Portsmouth.—Right Hon. F. T. Baring, re-el. 
Tipperary.— Rt. Hon. R. L. Sheil, re-elected. 
Waterford City.—T. Wyse, esq. re-elected. 


EcciestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. D. W. Adams, Haroldstone St. Issel’s 
P.C. Pembrokeshire. 
Rey. H. A. 8. Atwood, Ashalworth V. Glouc. 
Rev. S. G. Bourke, Hatherop R. Glouc. 
Rev. R. K. Cook, Smallbridge P.C. Rochdale, 
Lancashire. 
Rev. A. G. Cornwall, Beverstone R. Glouc. 
Rey. R. Day, Dunwich St. James P.C. Suff. 
Rev. A. Dene, Bittadon R. Devonshire. 
Rey. D. Evans, St. Keverne V. Cornwall. 
Rev. T. Garratt, East Pennard V. cum West 
Bradley P.C. Somersetshire. 
v.C. Garstin, Drumballyowney R. Dromore. 
Rev. J. K. Greetham, Sampford Brett R. Som. 
Rev. M. B. Hale, Stroud P.C. Glouc. 
Rev. J. Hanbury, St. Nicholas R. Hereford. 
Rev. J. W. Hayes, Arborfield R. Berks. 
Rev. J. Homfray, Sutton R. Norfolk. 
Rev. H. — Watton P.C. Yorksh. 
Rev. T. Jessop, Wighill V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. E. Pole, Shevioke R. Cornwall. 
Rev. B. tee Cressingham Magna cum 
Bodney R. Norfolk. 
. W. F. Powell, Cirencester V. Glouc. 
Rey. J. Raven, Mundford R. Norfolk. 
Rev. E. L. Smith, Barton Hartshorn cum 
Chetwode P.C. Bucks. 
Rev. T. B. Stuart, Northallerton V. Yorksh. 
Rev. M. B. Thomas, Carew V. Pembrokesh. 
Rev. F. Pg ey Kingswood P.C, Wilts. 
Rev. G. T. Ward, Stanton Bernard R. Wilts. 
Rev. H. B. Wray, Tawstock R. Devonshire. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. J. Clarke to Lord Howden. 
Rev. T. Paddon to the Duke of Leeds. 
Rev. G. Weight to the Marchioness of North- 
ampton, 
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Civit PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. R. te to be Master of Reading 
hool 


Grammar lo 

Rev. E. L. Barnwell to be Head Master of 
Ruthin School. 

¥. Penny, esq. to be Professor of Chemistry in 
Anderson’s University at Glasgow. 

Mr. C. Richmans to be Grammatical Master in 
Durham Grammar School. 

T. J. Hall, esq. to be Chief Magistrate of Bow 
Street (salary 1200/.). 8S. Twyford, esq. second 
magistrate, and D. Jardine, esq. third magis- 
trate (salary 1000/. each). 

F. Burgess, esq. to be Police Commissioner of 
Birmingham (salary +). 

Sir Charles Shaw Chief Commissioner of Police 
for Manchester. 

Lieut.-Colonel Edward Anthony Angelo Chief 
Commissioner of Police for Bolton (salary 


500/7.). 
W. Hogg, esq. M.P., elected an East India 
Director. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 17. At Ditton Park, the wife of W. 
Hope, esq. M.P. a son.——At Thorney Abbey, 
the wifeof W. Whitting, esq. a son.——20. At 
Kingweston, Somerset, the wife of F. H. 
Dickinson, esq. a son.——24. At Westover, 
Isle of Wight, the wife of the Hon. W. A’Court 
Holmes, a son.——26. At Halton, Middlesex, 
the lady of Sir F. Pollock, a dau.——27. At 
Glynde, Sussex, the lady of Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, H. M. Minister at Brussels, a dau.—— 
28. At Edington, the wife of the Rev. A. H. 
Fownes Luttrell, Vicar of Minehead, Som. a 
son.—29. At Pierremont, Isle of Thanet, the 
Lady Frances Fletcher, a dau.—30. At Col- 
chester, the wife of Chas. Edw. Blair, esq. 
K.C. and K.T.S. a son and heir. 

Sept. 1. At Leamington, the wife of Capt. 
T. Martin, R.N. a son.——3. At Rothley Tam- 
ple, Leic. the wife of James Parker, esq. a son. 
—At Wimbledon, the wife of G. Hankey, 
esq. a son,—5. At Fleurs, the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, a son and heir (Marquess of Beau- 
mont).——7. In Queen-st. Mayfair, the wife of 
W. Roebuck, esq. Capt. 11th Dragoons, a dau. 
—8. At Dawlish, the wife of Edw. Lloyd 
Kenyon, esq. a dau.——At Lockington Hall, 
the wife of J. B. Story, esq. a son.—In Park- 
lane, the wife of H. Hussey, esq. a son.——At 
Leamington, the lady of the Hon. St. Vincent 
Saumarez, a dau.——At Brighton, the lady of 
Sir Thos. Blomefield, Bart. a dau.——10. At 
Chertsey, the:Hon. Mrs. J. Norton, a son and 
heir.—11. At Beverley, the wife of Francis 
Watt, jun. esq. ason and heir.——12. At Carls- 
ruhe, E. Osborn, a son.——15. In Gros- 
venor-sq. y Emily Pusey, a son.——16. In 
Great Cumberland-pl. the wife of G. R. Smith, 
esq. M.P. a son.——18. At Denby Grange, the 
lady of Sir J. L. L. Kaye, Bart. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 11. At Crediton, William Henry Hugo, 
esq. to Stowe Margaret, dau. of the late Major 
Temple, Governor of Sierra Leone, niece of 
Admiral Temple.——At Leamington, F. H 
Stephens, esq. Capt. 14th Drag. to Louisa 
Sophia, third dau. of A. R. Prior, esq. grand- 

of the late Sir John Call, Bart. 

— 23. At Antigua, the Hon. Owen Pell, 

member of Privy Council in that island, to 
Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of the late Hon. Saml. 
Otto Baijer. 
_ 24. At Daresbury, Cheshire, Henry Byrom, 
jun. esq. of Leamington, to Helen, eldest dau. 
and co-heiress of Wm. Stubbs, esq. of The 
Elms, near Warrington. 

27. At Marylebone Church, Cap. C, F. Max- 
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well, 82nd regt. nephew, and Mil. Sec. to Sir 
Henry Bouverie, Governor of Malta, to Thoma- 
sine-lonea, third dau. of Col. Sir Fred. Han- 
key, G. C. M. G.—At High Wycombe, Chas. 
John Clayton, esq. of Manor House, Marlow, 
to Emma, only dau. of T. B. Stapylton, esq. 

30. At Watford, Herts, the Viscount Newry 
and Morne, son of the Earl of Kilmorey, to 
Anne Amelia, eldest dau. of Gen. the Hon, 
Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. 

Aug. 6. At St. Marylebone, Steph. Ram, esq. 
of Ramsford-park, Wexford, to Mary-Christian, 
second dau. of James A. Casamaijor, esq. of 
Manchester-square.——At Kensington, Alfred 
Waddilove, D.C.L. of Trin. coll. Oxf. to Mary- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of H. G. Codd, esq. 

. At Camerton, near Bath, W. R. A. Boyle, 
esq. of Sloane-st. and Lincoln’s-inn, to Anna, 
dau. of the Rev. John Skinner, Rector of Ca- 
merton. —— At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Charles Cole, of Furnival’s-inn, esq. to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late John Whitbread, esq. 
of Edmonton.——At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, Lieut. W.G. Maude, R.N. to a 
only dau. of Capt. William Maude, R.N. of 
Abingdon-st.——At Wokingham, Berks, Jo- 
seph Soames, esq. of Tottenham-green, to Em- 
ma, youngest dau. of the late W. Larken, esq. 
of Little Hadham.——At Dover, John-Benson, 
eldest son of W.G. Rose, esq. of the House of 
Commons, to Emma-Frances, only dau. 

G. W. Gravener, esq. of Dover. 

8. At Sutton, Yorkshire, J. K. Picard, esq. 
Deputy-recorder, of Hull, to Harriet, widow 
of Charles Hayes, esq. of London.——At She- 
nington, Glouc. the Rev. Henry Bull, Perp. 
Curate of Lathbury, Bucks, to Frances-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. E. Hughes, Rector 
of Shenington.——Abraham Darby, esq. of 
Colebrook-dale, Shropshire, to his second 
cousin, Matilda-Frances, eldest dau. of Francis 
Darby, esq.——At Camberwell, R. C. Edwards, 
esq. of Upper Norton-st. to Alice-Yeats, fourth 
dau. of Thomas Acocks, esq. of Dulwich, and 
niece of the late David Yeats, esq. 

10. The Prince di St. Antimo, to Sarah- 
Louisa Strachan, youngest dau. of the late 
Admiral Sir Richard and Lady Strachan (Mar- 
chioness di Salsa)——At Stoke Newington, 
Edward Hedge, of Park Village, Regent’s-pk. 
esq. to Emily, youngest dau. of William Bee- 
tham, esq. F.R.S Marylebone, the Rev. 
C. W. I. Jones, of Loddeswell, Devon, (only 
son of Col. Ireland Jones, of Veranda, near 
Swansea,) to Anna-Maria-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
the late George Burges, esq. Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, and of the Wilderness, Reigate. 

ll. At Elstree, Henry Alexander, esq. son 
of the Bishop of Meath, to the Hon. Louisa 
Juliana Knox, dau. of Viscount Northland. 

12. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Griffith Rich- 
ards, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Martha, only 
dau. of the late E. 8S. Dennison, esq. of Castle- 
bear House, Ealing.—— At Brussels, John- 
Francis Duke Yonge, esq. M.D. to Elizabeth 
Alice, widow of Lieut.-Col. Reed, 62nd 
——tThe Duke de Rovigo, to Miss Stamer, the 
heiress of Carnelly.— The Rev. Thos. Hal- 
sted, M.A. of Great Thurlow, Suffolk, to Emily, 
ae est dau. of Mrs. Mortlock, of Little 

urlow 


At 


13. At Hillingdon Church, the Rey. Theyre 
T. Smith, M.A. to Rebecca, second dau. of 
Thomas Williams, esq. of Cowley-grove.—— 
At Welwyn, T. G. Parry, esq. of Langham. 

lace, to Anna-Maria-Isabella, second dau, of 

enry Fynes Clinton, esq. At Antony, Corn- 
wall, George Macbeth, esq. Capt. 68th regt. to 
Penelope-Richards, third dau. of the late John 
Rogers, esq. Antrom Lodge, Helston.——At 
St. Marylebone, Herbert Owen, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Catherine, second dau. of James 
aga esq. of Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s 
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OBITUARY. 


Lornp WatsincHaM. 

September 8. At Merton-hall, Nor- 
folk, aged 61, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas De Grey, fourth Lord Walsing- 
ham, of Walsingham in Norfolk (1780) ; 
M.A. Archdeacon of Surrey, Rector of 
Fawley, Hampshire, and of Merton, 
Norfolk. 

He was born April 10, 1778, the 
younger son of Thomas the second Lord, 
Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords, by the Hon. Augusta-Georgi- 
ana- Elizabeth Irby, only daughter of 
William first Lord Boston. He was a 
nobleman of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where the degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him in 1799. In 1803 
he was instituted to the rectory of Mer- 
ton, a small living in the gift of his own 
family, the net income of which in 1831 
was 174/.; but, having united himself 
in marriage to a daughter of Bishop 
North, he was in 1806 collated by that 
prelate to the rich living of Fawley, the 
value of which, at the period before men- 
tioned, was 1175/. In 1807 the Bishop 
also collated him to the rectory of Cal- 
bourne in the Isle of Wight (net value 
464/.) and to a prebendal stall at Win- 
chester ; these he resigned a few years 
ago ; and in 1814 to the archdeaconry of 
Surrey, which he retained to his death. 

His elder brother George, the third 
Lord, was burnt to death, together with 
his lady, at his house in Harley-street, on 
the 27th April, 1831; when the peerage 
devolved on the subject of this memoir. 

His Lordship married Aug. 12, 1802, 
Elizabeth, fourth and youngest daughter 
of the Rt. Rev. Brownlow North, Bi- 
shop of Winchester, and sister to the 
present Earl of Guilford. By that lady, 
who survives him, Lord Walsingham 
had issue six sons and four daughters: 
1. the Hon. Elizabeth- Augusta, mar- 
ried in 1832 to Richard-Heber Wright- 
son, esq.; 2 the Right Hon. Tho- 
mas now Lord Walsingham, born in 
1804, but at present unmarried; 3. Wil- 
liam- Brownlow, who died in 1819, in his 
14th year; 4. Charlotte-Harriet, who 
died an infant in 1807; 5. the Hon. 
Brownlow-North Osborn De Grey, born 
in 1808; 6. the Hon. Henrietta- Maria, 
married in 1835 to her cousin Brownlow 
North Garnier, esq. son of the late Rey. 
William Garnier and Lady Henrietta 
North; 7. the Hon. Frederick De Grey; 
8. the Hon. George De Grey; 9. the 
Hon, Georgina, married in 1833 to the 





Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, son and heir appa- 
rent of Lord Kenyon, and has issue ; and 
10, the Hon. Francis De Grey, who was 
drowned in 1836, in bis 22d year, in 
attempting to save the lives of some per- 
sons adrift ina boat on the river Med- 
way. (See our vol. V. p. 674.) 


Lorp RENDLESHAM. 

Sept. 13. At Rendlesham-hall, Suf- 
folk, aged 41, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
William Thellusson, third Baron Ren- 
dlesham, of Rendlesham, in the peerage 
of Ireland (1806). 

His Lordship was born Jan. 6, 1798, 
the fifth son of Peter-Isaac first Lord 
Rendlesham, by Elizabeth- Eleanor, third 
daughter of John Cornwall, of Hendon 
in Middlesex, esq. He was a nobleman 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, where the 
degree of M.A. was conferred upon him 
in 1818. He was presented by the trus- 
tees of his grandfather’s estates in 18.. 
to the rectory of Aldenham in Hertford- 
shire, which he resigned shortly after his 
accession to the peerage, which took 
place on the death of his elder brother 
John, the second Lord, without male 
issue, July 3, 1832. 

The late Lord Rendlesham married, 
Jan. 10, 1826, Lucy, third daughter of 
Edward Roger Pratt, of Royston hall, 
Norfolk, esq. ; but, having had no issue, 
is succeeded by his twin brother Frede- 
rick, born in 1798, but at present un- 
married. His youngest and only other 
brother, the Hon. Artbur Thellusson, has 
married Caroline-Anna-Maria, second 
daughter of Sir Christopher Bethell 
Codrington, Bart. and has issue one son 
and two daughters. 

His Lordship’s funeral took place at 
Rendlesham church on the 20th Sept. 
attended by his widow and his brother 
the Hon. Arthur Thellusson. 


Lavy Hester STANHOPE. 

June 23. At her villa of d’Joun, on 
Mount Lebanon, eight miles from Sidon, 
in Syria, aged 63, Lady Hester Lucy 
Stanhope, half-sister to Earl Stanhope. 

This clever but eccentric woman was 
born on the 12th of March, 1766, the 
eldest child of Charles third Earl Stan- 
hope, by his first wife, Lady Hester Pitt, 
eldest daughter of William first Ear) of 
Chatham, and sister to the great states- 
man William Pitt. 

Lady Hester Stanhope received the 
grant of a pension of 1200/, charged om 
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the 4} per cent. duties, on the 30th of 
Jan. 1806. At the same date pensions 
of 600. each were conferred on her sis- 
ters, Lady Griselda Tekell and Lady 
on Rachael Taylor, and on her half 
brothers, Major the Hon, Charles Banks 
Stanhope (afterwards slain at Corunna), 
and the Hon, James Hamilton Stanhope, 
who died a Lieut.-Colonel in 1825. The 
reason of her Ladyship having a double 
share,* seems to have been that she was 
the Minister’s favourite neice. She told 
Dr. Madden, ‘‘ When Mr. Pitt was out 
of office, I acted as his secretary, and he 
had then as much business as ever. He 
seldom opposed my opinions, and always 
respected my antipathies. In private life 
he was cheerful and affable; he would 
rise in the midst of his gravest avocations 
to hand mea fallen handkerchief ; he was 
always polite to women, and a great 
favourite with many of them; but he 
was wedded to the State, and death only 
could divorce him from his Country.”— 
‘Madden’s Travels in Turkey. 

In Feb. 1838, our Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Palmerston, had received such an 
account of the condition of some of Lady 
Hester Stanhope’s creditors, that he was 
induced to send to the British Consul 
for Syria instructions to stop the pay- 
ment of her Ladyship’s pension. Lady 
Hester, indignant at this treatment, wrote 
some remarkably high-spirited letters, not 
only to Lord Palmerston, but also to the 
Duke of Wellington, and various per- 
sons of influence at home, which were 
published in most of the newspapers in 
November last. 


We are not aware for how many 
years Lady Hester Stanhope had been 
resident in the East, but we believe 
for more than twenty. Dr. Madden thus 
describes her habitation :—“ Her villa 
of d'Joun is eight miles distant from 


the town (of Sidon). There is no 
village in its vicinity—hemmed in on 
all sides by arid mountains. This re- 
sidence is shut out from the world, and 
is at the mercy of the Bedouins, if they 
had the audacity to attack it. But of 
this there is little fear; they regard her 
Ladyship as the Queen of the Wilder- 
ness, ** * * The room into which I 
was ushered was in the Arab style. A 
long divan was raised at the end, about a 
foot and a half from the ground ; and, at 
the further corner, as well as a glimmer- 
ing lamp would allow me to distinguish, 





* In subsequent documents we find 
her Ladyship’s pension set down as 9001. 
and again as 15007. We rather think it 
increased to the latter sum by the demise 
of others of her family, 
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I perceived a tall figure in the male 
attire of the country, which was no other 
than Lady H. herself. She received me 
in the most gracious manner, arose at my 
entrance, and said that my visit afforded 
her great pleasure. * * * One of the most 
striking features in her Ladyship’s charac- 
ter is, that she reads the stars, and is 
guided by them. Her Ladyship’s influ- 
ence over the Turkish Pachas of Syria 
has greatly diminished, and for an excel- 
lent reason—that she has no longer 
wherewithal to buy the rogues’ protec- 
tion. Her establishment formerly con- 
sisted of 30 or 40 domestics, and a great 
number of girls, whose education was her 
employment ; but they have all deserted 
her, with the exception of five servants, 
and on their fidelity her life is now de- 
pendent. Several attemps have been 
lately made to break in at night; people 
have been found murdered who were 
attached to her, and the corpse of a 
stranger, a few days ago, was found 
lying near her gate. Her habits are 
peculiar; she retires to rest at the dawn, 
and rises in the afternoon ; she takes her 
meals in her own apartment, and never 
with her guests; she drinks no wine, 
and very seldom eats meat. Tea was 
sometimes brought in towards two in the 
morning. Part of her Ladyship’s conver- 
sation turns upon some of our late and 
most famous statesmen and politicians,” 
of which the traveller proceeds to give 
some specimens, 

** As to leaving this country, (she 
said,) your advice is in vain; I never will 
return to England. I am encompassed 
by perils; Iam no stranger to them; I 
have suffered shipwreck off the coast of 
Cyprus; I have had the plague here; I 
have fallen from my horse, near Acre, 
and been trampled on by him; I have 
encountered the robbers of the Desert, 
and when my servants quaked I have 
gallopped in amongst them, and forced 
them to be courteous ; and when a horde 
of plunderers was breaking in at my gate, 
I sallied out amongst them, sword in 
hand, and after convincing them that, 
had they been inclined, they could not 
hurt me, I fed them at my gate, and the 
behaved like thankful beggars. Here 
am destined to remain; that which is 
written in the Great Book of Life who 
may alter? It is true I am surrounded 
by perils; it is true, I am at war with 
the Prince of the Mountains and the 
Pacha of Acre; it is very true, my 
enemies are capable of assassination ; but 
if Ido perish, my fall shall be a bloody 
one. I have plenty of arms—good Da- 
mascus blades; I use no guns; and while 
I have an arm to wield a hanjar, these 
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barren rocks shall have a banquet of 
slaughter before my face looks black in 
the presence of my enemies !” 

At the period of her death Lady Hes- 
ter had no English attendant upon her 
person, though the number of her domes- 
tics amounted to twenty-three. It was 
only the day before her decease that she 
sent for medical advice to Beyrout, but it 
was too late to be of service. The excel- 
lent English consul in that city offered 
every assistance in his power, but it was 
unfortunately unavailing. Accompanied 
by the Rev. W. Thompson, an American 
missionary, he performed over the body 
the last offices of Christian burial. This 
lady, so celebrated in Europe for her ec- 
centric habits and anti-national prejudices, 
was nevertheless a woman of a very strong, 
we may add undaunted mind. The fame 
of her piety and her almsgiving was dif- 
fused from Mount Lebanon, with its 
settled dwellers, to the furthest nomade 
wandering tribes of the sands of Arabia. 


Sir Joun Ramsben, Bart. 

July 15. In Hamilton Place, Piccadilly, 
in his 84th year, Sir John Ramsden, the 
fourth Baronet, of Byrom, co. York (1689). 

Sir John Ramsden was the only son of 
Sir John Ramsden, the third Baronet, 
by Margaret, daughter of William Norton, 
of Sawley, esq., and widow of Thomas 
Liddell Bright, of Badsworth, esq. He 
succeeded his father in the title at an early 
age, on the 10th of April, 1769. During 
the parliament of 1780-4 he sat for the 
borough of Grampound, but we believe 
the whole of his senatorial career was com- 
prised within that period. On the forma- 
tion of the Pontefract volunteers, he was 
appointed the senior captain, by commis- 
sion dated 9th August, 1803. 

Sir John Ramsden is succeeded in his 
title and estates (which include nearly the 
whole of Huddersfield) by his grandson, 
now in his eighth year. He married on the 
7th July, 1787, the Hon. Louisa Ingram, 
fifth daughter and co-heiress of Charles 
ninth and last Viscount Irvine of the 
peerage of Scotland (and sister to Isabella- 
Anne Marchioness of Hertford, Lady 
William Gordon, &c.) ; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue four sons 
and five daughters. The former were; 
1. John Charles Ramsden, esq., formerly 
M.P. for Yorkshire, who died Dec. 29, 
1836, having married the Hon. Isabella 
Dundas, youngest daughter of Thomas 
first Lord Dundas, by whom he left issue 
ason and heir, now Sir John William 
Ramsden, who has succeeded his grand- 
father (See a biographical notice of Mr, 
Ramsden, in our Vol. VII. p. 318); 2. 
Captain William Ramsden, R.N., who 


married, in 1827, Lady Annabella Paulet, 
eldest daughter of the Marquess of Win- 
chester; 3. Charles, in the army, who 
married, in 1828, the Hon. Harriet-Frances 
Byng, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
Strafford, G.C.B. and G.C.H. The 
daughters were: 1. Louisa; 2. the Rt. 
Hon. Elizabeth Lady Hawke, married 
in 1821 to Edward- William Lord Hawke, 
and died in 1824, without issue ; 3. Caro- 
line- Margaret, married in 1831, to the 
Rev. Lord Charles Paulet, second son of 
the Marquess of Winchester, and has issue 
ason; 4. Anne; and 5, the Right Hon. 
Frances-Catharine Lady Muncaster, mar- 
ried, in 1828, to Lowther- Augustus-John 
Lord Muncaster, who left her a widow, 
with several children, in 1838. 

Sir John Ramsden has left the various 
members of his family very richly pro- 
vided for. 


Sir Rozert Grierson, Bart. 

Aug. 8. At Rockhall, Dumfriesshire, 
Sir Robert Grierson, the fourth Baronet, 
of Lag, co. Dumfries (1685); a Lieute- 
nant on half pay of the 11th foot. 

The age of this truly venerable and 
remarkable man had long been variously 
computed ; parish registers were badly 
kept a century ago, and, fond as ancients 
usually are of reverting to the days of 
other years, the deceased was so mo- 
destly peculiar in this and some other 
matters, that he shunned rather than 
obtruded the subject. At the death of 
his near relative and intimate friend, the 
late Marquis of Queensberry, he re- 
marked to the family surgeon, ‘‘ He was 
an old man, sir;” and, when the doctor 
demurred to this opinion, added, “he 
was the same age as my eldest son” (now 
Sir Alexander Grierson), without making 
any nearer allusion to his own patriarchal 
standing. In 1807, that is, thirty-two 
years ago, his name headed the freehold- 
ers of Dumfriesshire, a circumstance in 
itself very remarkable, and which in the 
opinion of the sheriff clerk of the county 
is altogether unprecedented. That he 
was above a hundred may be consi- 
dered certain, and popular opinion is ob- 
stinate in asserting that he had entered 
his 106th year. Although very tempe- 
rate himself, he dispensed a generous 
hospitality, was fond of exercise in the 
open air, excelled in all sporting and 
athletic arts, and perhaps trod the moors 
consecutively for a longer period than 
any other man of rank and fortune that 
ever existed. His constitution was re- 
markably sound and vigorous; to sick- 
ness he was a stranger; never was con- 
fined to bed a single day, and only a few 
hours preceding his death talked of tak- 
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ing his usual carriage drive. Singularly 

i in regard to health, he appeared 
equally exempt from the pangs of disso- 
lution, “drop like a pear grown fully 
ripe,” and slept rather than struggled 
away. His contemporaries in “ life’s 
morning march” had all gone down to 
the grave before him; and hundreds who 
had emigrated to all parts of the world 
were astonished on their return—some at 
the distance of an ordinary life time—to 
find Sir Robert Grierson not merely 
alive, but mentally and bodily firm and 
erect, as one who had discovered the 
elixir vite. 

In 1766 the deceased entered to the 
entailed estate of Rockhall, on the de- 
mise of his father, Sir Gilbert, a younger 
son of the well-known Grierson of Lag, 
the first Baronet, who married Lady 

enrietta Douglas, daughter of James 
second Earl of Queensberry), Previous 
to this event he had become a soldier, 
served a year as ensign in the 6th, or 
Blackcuffs, and five years in the 11th. 
His commission in the latter regiment is 
dated 10th October, 1761, and he actually 
drew half-pay for the extraordinary period 
of 76 years. Part of his militarylife was 
spent abroad, and he was present at 
Gibraltar when a feu de joie was fired in 
honour of the birth of George IV. With 
other parts of the continent of Europe 
he was also acquainted, and the writer of 
this imperfect sketch once heard him talk 
of ascending Mount Vesuvius, the apex 
of which he described as so steep that the 
guides found it necessary to go a little 
way before, and assist strangers up by 
means of ropes. 

During the troubles of 1794, govern- 
ment resolving to name lords-lieutenant 
of counties, and raise over the country 
fencible regiments, William, the last 
Duke of Queensberry, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Dumfriesshire, enrolled a ca- 
valry corps, the command of which was 
offered to Sir Robert Grierson; and 
although he declined that honour, he 
accepted the office of senior captain. 
Volunteer corps came next into fashion, 
and the deceased again evinced his zeal 
for the public service by recruiting an 
excellent company from the ranks of his 
own tenants and neighbours, in Mouse- 
wald and Torthorwald; and when these 
merged into local militia, he accepted the 
tank of major, an office which he held 
till the force was disembodied. He was 
thus much of a military man, drew half- 
pay, as has been stated, for more than 


* twice the average term of human life, 


and was the oldest officer in the service a 
- many years previous to his death. 
n other respects he mingled little in 
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public business, took no prominent share 
in politics, avoided revelry and ostenta- 
tion, managed with discretion the affairs 
of his estate, was of easy access, and 
lived beloved and respected by all, near 
or at a distance, whether of his own or 
inferior rank, down to the humblest of 
his tradesmen and servants. 

The remains of this “ good old coun- 
try gentleman ” were interred in Mouse- 
wald churchyard on the 15th Angus, = 
presence of about 300 mourners. he 
tenantry having specially requested that 
a hearse might be dispensed with, the 
coffin was borne by willing arms a dis« 
tance of more than two miles. The pro- 
cession, consisting of 150 pedestrians, 
about 30 carriages, and a good many 
horsemen, covered half a mile of road, 
and was witnessed by hundreds on its 
passage. Matrons and maids, grandsires 
and children, were seen stationed on 
sunny knolls—the old to obtain a last 
lingering look of the remains of one they 
had respected so long, and seen so often 
—and the young that they might epoch in 
their several lives that they had gazed on 
the funeral of old Sir Robert Grierson. 
Prayers were said at the Mansion House 
by the minister of the parish, and the 
Rev. Dr. Wallace ; and the beautiful 
funeral service of the church of England 
was impressively read in the grave yard 
and family aile by the Rey. Charles 
Babington, The company then slowly 
dispersed, and the sentiment was general 
—*“ take him for all in all, we ne’er shall 
look upon his like again.” About 200 beg- 
gars attended at the office-houses, and it 
was understood that some of them had 
travelled distances of 10 or 15 miles to 
obtain the customary dole when a baron 
dies. Nearly 100 females of all ages 
clustured under a huge beech tree, and 
their appearance, which was not a little 
singular, must have reminded many of 
Sir Walter Scott’s description of a similar 
scene in the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” 

Sir Robert Grierson married, in 1778, 
Lady Margaret Dalzell, daughter of 
Alexander, who, but for the attainder, 
would have been 7th Earl of Carnwath, 
and cousin to the late Earl. His good 
lady died many years ago, having had 
issue four sons and six daughters; of 
whom the eldest, now Sir Alexander 
Grierson, married his cousin-german Elizae 
beth, daughter of Richard (styled) Lord 
Dalzell. 





Sir R. J. Buxton, Bart. 

June 7. At Shadwell Lodge, Norfolk, 
in his 86th year (after many years’ pro« 
tracted suffering), Sir Robert John Bux- 
ton, Bart. 





| 
| 
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Sir Robert Buxton was born Oct. 27, 
1753, the eldest son of John Buxton, of 
Topcroft and Channon’s Hall, in Tyben- 
ham, co. Norfolk, by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of John Jacob, of Norton, co. 
Wilts, esq. He was formerly a very 
active magistrate for the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and a deputy lieutenant 
of Norfolk, He sat during two parlia- 
ments in the House of Commons, first in 
that of 1790-6, for the borough of Thet- 
ford, and afterwards in that of 1802-6, for 
the borough of Great Bedwin, Wilts. He 
was created a baronet by patent, dated 
25th of November, 1800. 

He married May 22, 1777, Juliana- 
Mary, second daughter of Sir Thomas 
Beevor, Bart. ; by whom he had issue one 
son and two daughters: 1. Anne-Eliza- 
beth, married in 1806 to the Rev. Frede- 
rick Stephen Bevan, Rector of Rode Carl- 
ton, Norfolk ; 2. Sir John Jacob Buxton, 
who has succeeded to the title; he was 
born in 1788, and married in 1825, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Sir Montague 
Cholmeley, Bart., and has issue: 3. Ju- 
liana- Frances, who was married in 1818 
to the Rev. Henry Dawson, M.A. second 
son of William Dawson, of St. Leonard’s, 
co. Berks, esq., and died in 1825. 


Licut.-Gen. Sir D. L. T. Win- 
DRINGTON. 

July 3. At the residence of his son, 
the Rev. Sidney H. Widdrington, Ma- 
nor-House, Bexley, Lieut.-General Sir 
David Latimer Tinling Widdrington, 
K.C.H. 

This officer, whose paternal name was 
Tinling, went to Gibraltar in 1777, and 
during the memorable siege, until the end 
of 1783, was actively employed as drafts- 
man, engineer, and Ensign in the 12th 
foot, his commission in which was given 
him by Gen. Picton, on the 11th April 
1782. On the 4th Oct. 1786 he succeeded 
to a Lieutenancy by purchase; and in 
1790 and 1791, was employed with his 
regiment on board Lord Howe’s fleet, as 
marines. On the breaking out of the 
war with France, he was employed to 
raise an independent company in Ireland, 
which in 1793 was turned over to the 
54th regiment, and he exchanged by pur- 
chase to the 17th, which in 1794 sailed 
from Southampton {for the West Indies ; 
but having been driven back by foul wea- 
ther, was encamped at Cork until the fol- 
lowing year, during which interval Capt. 
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Tinling officiated as Commissary-general. 
In May 1796 he arrived at St. Domingo, 
having been appointed a Brigade Major, 
but he was driven home by disease, and 
narrowly escaped with his life. 

On the 18th Jan. 1797 he succeeded to 
a Majority in the regiment ; and in Aug. 
1799 was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 2d battalion, then raised from volun. 
teers from the militia. He was actively 
employed in Holland during the Duke of 
York’s campaigns ; and from 1800 to the 
end of the war in 1802 served with his 
regiment in the Mediterranean, He was, 
on returning home, immediately appointed 
an Inspecting Field-Officer on the re- 
cruiting service. 

In March 1809 he had the King’s 
authority to assume the name of Wid- 
drington, ‘ out of respect to the memory 
of his wife’s uncles, John and Nathaniel 
Widdrington, representatives of the Hanx- 
ley branch of that ancient family.” 

He was promoted to the rank of Co. 
lonel in 1809, to that of Major-General 
in 1812, and to that of Lieut.-General in 
1825. As Major-General, he resided for 
some years on the staff at Gibraltar. 

His eldest son, Major George John 
W. T. Widdrington, was slain at the 
battle of Vittoria. 


eee 


Ap. James Dovuectas. 

June 8. At Dyrham Park, Bath, James 
Douglas, esq. Admiral of the Red. 

This officer was the second son of Sir 
James Douglas, of Springwood Park, 
Roxburghshire, Knt. and Bart.* by his 
first wife, Helen, daughter of Thomas 
Brisbane, esq. and was descended from 
Andrew Douglas, of Friarshaw, who 
married Jane Home, of the family of the 
Earls of Marchmont. 

After passing through the intervening 
ranks of Midshipman, Lieutenant, and 
Commander, he was advanced to that of 
Post-Captain, Oct. 20, 1780, and in the 
same year commanded the Venus frigate, 
at the Leeward Islands, from which ves- 
sel he was afterwards removed into the 
Alcmene of 32 guns. 

On the breaking out of the war with 
the French republic, Capt, Douglas was 
appointed to the Saturn, a 74-gun ship, 
in which he proceeded to the Mediter- 
ranean, and was with Admiral Hotham 
when that officer encountered the ene- 
my’s fleet, July 13, 1795. He returned to 





* Sir James Douglas was knighted for bringing home the news of the surrender of 
Quebee in 1759; he commanded a squadron at the Leeward Islands in 1761; took 
Dominica, and had a broad — at the siege of Martinique in the same year. 


He was created a Baronet, 


une 10, 1786, but died in the following year. He is 


now represented by his great-grandson, Sir George Henry Douglas, the fourth Ba- 
ronet, a minor, 
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England in company with a squadron 
under the orders of Rear-Adm. Mann, 
and was subsequently stationed in the 
Channel. He was promoted to the rank 
of Rear- Admiral, Feb. 14, 1799; Vice- 
Admiral, Nov. 9, 1805; and Admiral, 
Jaly 31, 1810. 
Mrs. Douglas died May 2, 1819. 


Cart. J. C. Woottnoucn, K.H. 

April 17. At Twickenham, Joseph 
oare Woollnough, esq. Commander 
R.N., K.H. and K. St. V. 

Capt. Woollnough was the only son of 
Mr. Joseph Chappell Woollnough, Sur.. 
geon R.N. by Ruth-Cator, daughter of 
Mr. William Clarke, of Stubbs, co. Nor- 
folk. The name of Chappell was de- 
rived from his paternal grandmother, a 
lady of Stradbrooke, Suffolk. He entered 
the Navy, in 1800, as a midshipman on 
board the Monarch 74, then bearing the 
flag of Vice-Adm. Sir A. Dickson, in the 
North Sea, and after a few months was 
moved to the Waaksamheidt 28; but af- 
ter a short service was obliged to quit 
that ship for the re-establishment of his 
health, then impaired by his extraordina- 
rily rapid growth, being at the age of four- 
teen no less than 6 ft. 3} inc. in height. 

During the peace of 1802 he embarked 
on board the Harriet, a merchant vessel 


intended for Honduras; but, before sail- 
ing, he met with a serious accident, from 
falling twenty feet into the hold, by which 
his right thigh was broken, and his voyage 


deferred. This accident had probably, 
however, the effect of checking his growth, 
and perhaps of preserving his life ; and on 
the renewal of the war he re-entered the 
Royal Navy, on the 26th of Sept. 1803, as 
midshipman on board the Bloodhound 
un-brig, employed in the blockade of 

oulogne. In the course of the same 
year, he was four times engaged with the 
enemy's flotilla and land batteries. He 
remained on that service to the 16th of 
August, 1804, when he joined the Aga- 
memnon 64, Captain John Harvey; in 
which he assisted in the capture of four 
valuable Spanish merchantmen, and one 
of them, the Cleopatra, taken off Cape St. 
Vincent, December 29, 1804, was en- 
trusted to his charge, and safely con- 
ducted to Gibraltar. He rejoined the 
Agamemnon, off Ushant, on the 25th of 
May, 1805. At the battle of Trafalgar, 
on the 2lst of October following, that 
ship was in the midst of the conflict, 
during which Mr. Woollnough had the 
command of the forecastle. 

She subsequently accompanied Sir J. 
T. Duckworth to the West Indies, and 
was one of the squadron under that 
officer’s command at the battle of St. Do- 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XII, 
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mingo, Feb. 6, 1806. In September fol- 
lowing she returned home with a large 
fleet of merchantmen; and, after refitting 
at Chatham, joined the expedition des- 
tined for Copenhagen. Together with 
the Agamemnon’s first lieutenant, he 
assisted in bringing over thence the 
Princess Caroline 74, of the Danish 


navy. 

Tn Dec. 1807, the Agamemnon formed 
part of the squadron employed in block- 
ading the Tagus ; and on the 28th of that 
month, Mr. Woollnough was put in 
charge of the Commerciante of 900 tons, 
which, through manifold dangers, he safely 
conducted to St. Helen’s. 

In Sept. 1808 he rejoined the Aga- 
memnon on the Brazilian station; and 
on the 5th of August, 1809, she was un- 
fortunately wrecked near Gorita, an island 
of the Rio de la Plata. Thus ended the 
services of Nelson’s favourite ship, which 
had been always before a fortunate one. 
The name will ever be associated with 
that of Britain’s greatest naval hero. 

Before the end of the same month, Mr, 
Woollnough had passed his examination, 
and was appointed sub-lieutenant of the 
Steady gun-brig, which, in the spring of 
1810, returned home with Mr. Hill, se- 
cretary of legation, the bearer of a treaty 
highly advantageous to the commercial 
interests of Great Britain. In September 
following Mr. Woollnough sailed in the 
same vessel for the Mediterranean, where 
he was promoted, first to the Undaunted 
frigate, and afterwards to the Leviathan 
74, but was obliged to return home as an 
invalid. 

On recovery, he was appointed to the 
Providence armed brig, on the North Sea 
station; and afterwards to the Arab 
sloop, in which he brought home the news 
of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. The 
Arab next sailed to Barbadoes; where 
Mr. Woollnough was again invalided, and 
returned home in the Tartarus 20. In 
October, 1813, he was appointed to the 
Blazer sloop, employed at Cuxhaven, 
where he had the charge of about 300 
prisoners, in the castle. In March fol- 
lowing the Blazer and Shamrock sloops 
moved to Hamburgh, for the assistance of 
the British flotilla ; and after the restora- 
tion of Louis X VIII. Lieut. Woollnough 
was the bearer of a flag of truce, with a 
letter from Comm. Marshall, sanctioning, 
on the part of England, the convention by 
which Hamburgh (then commanded by 
Davoust) was to be surrendered. He was 
then sent to Gluckstadt, to claim the Da- 
nish flotilla and brass ordnance belonging 
to that fortress, and, after some difficulty, 
had the satisfaction to bring away all the 
vessels, except those sunk, toget _ 
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forty-nine heavy guns and mortars. He re- 
ceived a letterfrom Comm. Marshall, bear- 
ing testimony to his ‘‘ great zeal and exer- 
tions ;” and the Count de Bennigsen, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, conveyed to 
him the approbation of the Emperor of 
all the Russias, with the order of St. 
Vladimir of the fourth class. 

The Blazer was paid off at Sheerness, 
Aug. 18, 1814, and on the following day 
Lieut. Woollnough was appointed to the 
Hearty sloop, on the North Sea station ; 
which in the following year was employed 
in suppressing a serious riot among the 
seamen on the Tyne, and was paid off at 
Deptford on the Ist December, 1815. 
Up to that period, Lieut. Woollnough had 
witnessed the capture and destruction 
of forty-four sail of the line (French, 
Spanish, and Danish), eleven frigates, 
nineteen sloops, fifty-seven gun. boats, 
and thirteen merchant vessels. 

In May 1819 he was appointed to the 
command of the Tartar revenue cruiser, 
stationed at the entrance of the Thames; 
and afterwards, in 1822, removed to 
Weymouth, where he was superseded 
in December following. In January 1825 
he was appointed to the Surly cutter, 
then on the North Sea station, but 


afterwards employed in conveying specie 
In October following he 


to Dublin. 
was ordered to the river Wear, to 
act in aid of the civil power in con- 
sequence of the insubordination of the 
colliers. In 1827 he was similarly em- 
ployed at Shields; and afterwards was 
sent to the coast of Scotland, until, in the 
winter of that year, he was ordered to the 
Thames for the prevention of smuggling. 
On the 8th of May, 1828, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander, and a 
few days after he was superseded in the 
Surly. 

Capt. Woollnough was the author of a 
memoir on contraband trade, of some 
letters on naval education, which appeared 
in the latter volumes of the Naval Chro- 
nicle, and of several ingenious projects, 
the particulars of which, with a fuller de- 
tail of his services, will be found in an 
extended memoir of his life, in Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biography, vol. IV. 
part 11, pp. 270-293. 

He married in 1833, Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the late Richard Williams, 
gent., solicitor in the Lord Mayor's Court, 
and widow of Charles Waylock, gent., of 
West Wratting, co. Cambridge, and Stoke 
Newington, Middlesex, also a solicitor in 
the same court. 


Wituiam Wixkins, Ese. R.A. 
Aug. 31. At his residence, Lensfield, 
in the town of Cambridge, on his 6lst 


birthday, William Wilkins, esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. a Royal Academician, and Pro. 

= of Architecture in the Royal Aca- 
emy. 

Mr. Wilkins was a native of Norwich, 
in which city his father, who bore the 
same names, carried on a good busi- 
ness as an architect. He was the au- 
thor of an account ‘‘ Of an appearance 
of light, like a star, seen in the dark part 
of the Moon on the 7th March, 1794,” 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
of that year; and of the following papers 
communicated to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries: in 1795, “An Essay towards a 
history of the Venta Icenorum of the 
Romans, and of Norwich Castle, with 
remarks on the architecture of the Anglo 
Saxons and Normans,’’ printed in the 
Archeologia, vol. xii. pp. 132-180, ac- 
companied with twenty-three plates; in 
1798 “A description of the church of Mel- 
bourne, co. Derby, with an attempt to 
explain from it the real situation of the 
Porticus in ancient churches,” printed 
with three plates in Archeologia, vol. 
xiii. pp. 290-308. 

His brother, Henry Wilkins, esq. is 
now resident at Green Park Buildings, 
Bath; but he was not related, as the 
newspapers have recently stated, to Dr. 
Wilkins, the librarian of the East India 
Company. 

He entered the university of Cam- 
bridge as a scholar of Caius and Gon- 
ville College, in 1796, and graduated in 
1800, as sixth wrangler of his year. In 
1801 he succeeded to the University Tra- 
velling Bachelorship, and he passed four 
years in Greece and Italy, in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies amongst the remains 
of ancient art, preparatory to the com- 
mencement of his professionasanarchitect. 
During that time he was elected a Fellow 
of his College. His classical taste in 
designing _— buildings was very soon 
appreciated, for, in competition, he won 
the palm, at an early period of his career, 
by his designs for the East India College 
at Haileybury, and Downing College at 
Cambridge. The latter, built in the 
Grecian style, isa remarkable contrast to 
the surrounding structures, 

He was appcinted architect to the 
East India Company, on the resignation 
of the late Mr. Cockerell. He soon 
after was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy; in 1824, was made a 
Royal Academician ; and on the demise 
of Sir John Soane, 1837, Mr. Wilkins 
was appointed his successor as Professor 
of Architecture—and commenced his pre- 
parations for an entirely new course of 
lectures, which, however, his continued 
attacks of gout prevented him from com- 
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pleting, and he never delivered one of 
them.* 

Mr. Wilkins’s figure was tall and mus- 
cular, to appearance strongly framed, but 
lately much altered byillness, In society 
he was cheerful, and his conversation 
displayed a mind stored with various use- 
ful information. 

The following remarks on his profes- 
sional works are extracted from the Athe- 
neum : 

“Of his public buildings, the Uni- 
versity Club-House, St. George’s Hos- 
pital, the London University, and 
the National Gallery, in London; his 
Colleges of Corpus Christi, Downing, 
and his additions to Trinity and King’s, 
at Cambridge; his national monuments 
at Dublin and Yarmouth—all bespeak 
taste and genius; and, although the opi- 
nions as to the degree of merit to which 
these may be thought entitled are various, 
yet, now that he is no more, hypercriti- 
cism must be silent, and every allowance 
must be made, in respect of which so 
many are oblivious, for that dissimilarity 
of taste, and that dissonance of feeling, 
which characterize bodies of men with 
whom the appointment of architect so 
frequently rests; for, to those conver- 
sant with such things, it is well known 
and admitted, how often the taste and 
spirit of a design is crippled and injured 
by the overruling ordinances of those who 
will not give scope to the aim and imagi- 
nation of the designer. 

«“ Perhaps of all his public buildings, 
none was so generally admired and ap- 
proved of, and none upon which he prided 
himself more, than the College of Cor- 
pus Christi (in the chapel of which his 
remains are interred). It was in this 
work that he was left to the full scope of 
his genius, without restraint, his employ- 
ers resting wholly upon the responsibility 
of his professional character. The same 
may be very nearly said of King’s; and 
whoever was acquainted with the previous 
buildings, and the only data upon which 
he could work at Trinity, will appreciate 
his ingenuity in producing such a building 
as the King’s Court out of such difficult 
and heterogeneous limitations.” 

Of his works of literature, his Anti- 
quities of Magna Gracia, fol. 1807, his 
translation of Vitruvius, 4to. 1813, and 
his editorial labours upon the works of 
the Dilettanti Society, place him amongst 
the most accomplished scholars of the 
architectural school; whilst his restora- 
tion of the mutilated Greek inscriptions 





* Two years for preparation are al- 
lowed to each Professor, trom the time of 
his being appointed to his commencing to 
give lectures, 


relating to the public edifices of Athens, 
bear ample testimony to the depth and 
extent of his scholarship. He commu- 
nicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 
1801 an account of the Prior’s Chapel at 
Ely, printed in vol. xiv. 105-115, with six 
plates. 

‘“‘Mr. Wilkins was a great and ardent 
lover of the arts, which he encouraged 
to the extent of his means. In all 
the relations of private life, he was 
most amiable; and these combined high 
qualities of his head and heart obtain- 
ed for him the friendship and sincere 
attachment of men in the highest walks of 
literature and fame. We, who have seen 
many of his designs for public works, 
some of which were selected for execution 
by the government, but afterwards aban- 
doned for want of means to complete 
them, know, that had they been executed, 
his fame as an architect would have been 
more highly appreciated ; but, from those 
which exist, sufficient testimony may be 
drawn to exemplify a strong and vigorous 
mind, and an exceedingly high, correct, 
and polished taste.”—dtheneum. 





Epcar Tay tor, Esa. F.S.A. 

Aug. 19. At his house in Bedford Row, 
Mr. Edgar Taylor, at the age of forty-six, 
an eminent solicitor, engaged in a very 
extensive practice, till the state of his 
health, about a year and a half before his 
decease, compelled him to withdraw from 
it. 

Few men have done more than he did 
in the short period of earthly existence to 
which it pleased Providence that his 
labours should be limited; and a few 
notes of what he was and what he did, 
may not be thrown away, if exciting others 
toemulation ; while it is due to his excel- 
lence and memory that he should not pass 
away without such a memorial. 

Mr. Taylor was one of a large family, 
several of whom are now eminent in dif- 
ferent departments of life, descended from 
Dr. John Taylor, a minister among the 
English Peechpearion Non-conformists in 
the former half of the last century, an 
eminent biblical scholar, as his Concor- 
dance to the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, and his Key to the Apostolic 
Epistles, evince; and whose other writings, 
especially those on the Atonement and on 
Original Sin, bad a great effect in shaping 
the opinions of many on those important 
points, and especially in the body of Dis- 
senters to which he belonged. He was for 
many years the minister of a very large 
congregation of Presbyterian Non-con.. 
formists at Norwich, but a few years 
before his death he was induced:to accept 
the situation of Principal and Tutor in an 
academy for the education of ministers 
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and lay gentlemen, which the Dissenters 
of Lancashire-and the northern counties 
founded at Warrington in 1757, and with 
which were connected afterwards the 
names of Priestley, Aikin, Enfield, and 
Wakefield, all names of celebrity in the 
body to which they give dignity and im- 

nce, and some of them very eminent 
in science or literature. 

The only son of Dr. Taylor was a 
manufacturer and merchant at Norwich ; 
and he and his descendants, as long 
as they remained in that place, were 
among the more considerable and in- 
fluential of its citizens. The father of 
the gentleman of whom we have prin- 
cipally to speak, was engaged in bring- 
ing into cultivation a large tract of land 
at Banham Haugh, in Norfolk, at the 
time of the birth of his son, who was 
his sixth child, and born on the 28th of 
January, 1793. ‘The mother died when 
he was two years of age; but he was 
brought up with his brothers and sisters 
at home, till the year 1804, when he was 
sent to a school at Palgrave, near Diss, 
which had risen to celebrity when under 
the care of Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld, but 
which was then under the direction of the 
Rev. Dr. Lloyd, who was a good scholar 
andan able schoolmaster. We may men- 
tion, as a contribution to the literary 
history of the last generation, that Dr. 


Lloyd is the anonymous subject of an 


anonymous piece of biography, pub- 
lished in 1813, entitled Particulars of 
the Life of a Dissenting Minister, which 
is in no part a fiction, but a genuine 
history of his own life, coloured a little, 
perhaps, with the hues of Dr. Lloyd’s own 
mind. Mr. Taylor soon becamea tavourite 
pupil, and, at the time of leaving the school, 

was accounted one of the best scholars 
whom Dr. Lloyd had sent into the 
world. 

His own study must have supplied the 
place of higher academical learning, and 
the results showed that it had not been 
ill supplied. As early as 1807 he entered 
the office of his uncle, Mr. Meadows 
Taylor, a very eminent country solicitor 
at Diss, where the next seven years of his 
life were spent. During the whole of 
this time, all his leisure was devoted 
‘Sto study and the bettering of his 
mind.’”? In 1814 he came to London; 
and in 1816 he established himself in 
business there as a solicitor, being at 
first alone, but afterwards associating with 
himself Mr. R. Roscoe, one of the sons 
of Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool, a name well 
known in politics and literature. The 
business had to be created, and the 
flourishing state to which it was raised 
chiefly by Mr. Taylor's own exertions, 
is, of itself, a sufficient proof of his 
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eminent talents for business, and of what 
may be done by regularity, assiduity, and 
minute attention, under the guidance of an 
enlightened and cultivated mind, and 
high principles of rectitude and honour. 
His name will be referred to, in time to 
come, as that of one who reflects honour 
on the confidential profession to which he 
had devoted himself. 

In the course of his practice he was 
engaged in several cases of great im- 
portance. In the still undecided case of 
the Wolverhampton Chapel (Attorney 
General and Pearson), he had from the 
beginning the chief management of it, on 
the part of the original possessors of the 
chapel ; and in the progress of the still 
more important cause of the same kind, 
The Attorney General and Shore, he be- 
came associated with those who conducted 
the case for the original trustees, giving it 
the benefit of his knowledge and genius, 
even when his infirmities had compelled 
him to retire from the active practice of 
his profession. These are the two cases, 
both still before the courts, one in 
Chancery, the other before the House of 
Lords, in which there is an attempt on the 
part of the Independent Dissenters to 
wrest from the hands of the English 
Presbyterians the meeting-houses and 
funds which their ancestors had establish- 
ed for the perpetual maintenance of the 
body, at the time when the Toleration 
Act of 1689 first gave them a legal 
existence. Mr. Taylor may be considered 
as having been, for several years, the prin- 
cipal legal adviser of the body of Dissent- 
ers to which by birth, education and prin- 
ciple he belonged, a body which is repre- 
sented as having maintained the free spirit 
of theirancestors, but without that hostility 
to the principle of an Establishment, 
which seems to be the characteristic of 
some modern Dissenters, and without sa- 
crificing that respect to which any institu- 
tion of the country, and above all the 
Church and its ministry, is so fully 
entitled. Yet he not only concurred 
in the efforts which have been made by 
the body of Dissenters for the removal 
of civil disabilities, which he deemed 
no longer necessary, or expedient, or 
just, but he was very strenuous in his exer- 
tions to accomplish this object. In the af- 
fair of the Repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, in the Dissenters’ Marriage 
Bill, and in all that has been done in re- 
spect of Dissenters’ registrations, Mr. 
Taylor had much to do, both in what was 
printed on the subjects, and in personal 
communications with the ministers and 
other public functionaries. 

While Mr. Taylor was actively engaged 
in the detail of the business of his profes- 
sion, he looked upon it with a philosophic 
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eye, and was attentive to every public 
measure by which it was affected. He was 
the author of several important papers in 
The Jurist, and we believe that the follow- 
ing is but an imperfect enumeration of the 

mphlets (chiefly anonymous) of which 
he was the author, on subjects connected 
with his profession: —“ Hints on the 

nding Scheme for relieving Suitors in 

quity,” ‘‘ Propositions as to Chancery 
Reform,” “‘ Estimate of Mr. Brougham’s 
Lecal Courts Bill,” and a second pam. 
phlet on the same subject, which appeared 
in 1833. 

Mr. Taylor did not therefore, we see, 
consider the profession of a solicitor as 
one which allowed to those who engage 
in it no expansion of view, and which re- 
quired, for the successful practice of it, a 
close attention to the mere details of 
the office only; but while conducting 
what grew under his management to be 
one of the largest offices in London, and 
was to himself a source of a regularly in- 
creasing profit, he. looked upon it in its 
relations to the general interests of society, 
and to the existing institutions of the 
country to which he belonged. 

But the more remarkable part of Mr. 
Taylor’s character and conduct remains to 
be exhibited. While this was going on, 
he was cultivating various fields of litera- 


ture, some of them requiring the applica- 
tion of no common degree of labour, and 
calling for preparation which could hardly 
have been made while studying in the 


school of Dr. Lloyd, at Palgrave. The 
union of these pursuits with the successful 
practice of any profession, and especially 
with that of a solicitor, or with attention 
to the details of business, and a mingling 
in the contentions and rivalries of the 
world, has been thought almost impracti- 
cable. Mr. Taylor’s life presents a re- 
markable instance to the contrary ; but if 
any think that the success of Mr. Taylor 
may be taken as an example and sanction 
for themselves, let them in the first place 
be sure that they possess the natural 
talents and acquired information of Mr. 
Taylor, and in the next, that, like him, 
they hold literature but as a something 
which must ever yield when the claims of 
a profession come into competition with it. 

With the family attachment to biblical 
studies and theological inquiry, he under- 
took to superintend the printing of an 
edition of the New Testament, after 
Griesbach, at the press of his relative, 
Mr. Richard Taylor, performing, at the 
same time, the intricate task of incorpo- 
rating the additional collations with those 
which were in the body of the work. This 
and the frequent perusal of the book, to- 
gether with the instruction which he re- 
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ceived from Dr. Lloyd, in whose system 
the critical and exact reading of the New 
Testament formed a principal part, made 
him a good New Testament critic, of 
which a translation of the whole of the 
New Testament Scriptures made by him, 
and now partly printed, is said to be a 
valuable proof. 

He early acquired a mastery of the Ger- 
man language, and with it a taste for 
German literature. In 1822 the first vo- 
lume appeared of a work which was very 
favourably received, entitled “ German 
Popular Stories,” which was followed, 
after some years, by a second volume, and 
which has just appeared under a new title, 
the work, in its present state, having 
been finished at the press just before 
his decease. Another work in the same 
department of literature is, his “ Lays 
of the Minnesingers,” a work of a less 
popular character than the former. These 
works led him into a correspondence 
with Professor Benecke on the Ger- 
man literature of the Middle Ages, 
His next publication was a volume en- 
titled by him “The Book of Rights.” It 
is a useful collection of the various Char- 
ters and Acts of Parliament by which the 
liberties of the English people are secured. 
To these we have to add, his translation 
of that part of the Roman de Rou of 
Wace which relates to the conquest of 
England by the Normans, published by 
him in 1837; a volume copiously and 
tastefully embellished, and wherea spirited 
translation of a valuable historical re- 
main is illustrated by notes of great 
curiosity, and full of learning. 

Beside these works, he was the author 
of numerous articles in the periodical 
works of the time, especially in The 
Monthly Repository, at the time when 
that work was understood to be the 
organ of the body of Dissenters to which 
he belonged. He was also one of the 
band of learned and ingenious men who 
supported Mr. Southern in The Retro. 
spective Review, as that work was origi- 
nally conducted. 

Mr. Taylor was a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and an occasional 
attendant at their weekly meetings so 
long as his health permitted, but we do 
not find that he contributed to their 
transactions. He took an active part in 
the intended foundation of a Saxon So- 
ciety, which led to the appointment of 
the Saxon Committee of the Society of 
Antiquaries. He joined the few friends 
who, in the beginning of 1838, originated 
the Camden Society, and consented to 
be named on the original Council; but he 
was incapable of attending any of their 
meetings, 
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The equanimity and even cheerfulness 
with which he bore a long and hopeless 
disease, which separated him from much 
useful exertion in which he delighted, 
and from much society which he valued, 
were marked and admired by all who had 
opportunities of observing them. His 
chief occupation in the last year of his 
life was collecting Memorials of his re- 
moter ancestors, the Meadows and Fair- 
faxes, Puritan families of note in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. These 
he threw into some kind of order, and had 
begun to print the more interesting of 
them, when he was compelled to cease 
from all his labours. 

On a brief view of Mr. Taylor’s cha- 
racter, it may be said that activity and 
punctuality were the prominent features 
as a man of business; firmness and inte. 
grity as a man ; kindness and modesty as 
a friend; submission and hope as a Chris- 
tian. Few men have done so much ina 
time so short, and done it so well. 

He married in 1823 a daughter of John 
Christie, esq. late of Hackney, by whom 
he has left an only daughter. 


Joun Cuampers, Esa. 

July 28. At Norwich, aged 58, John 
Chambers, esq. formerly of the Tything, 
Worcester. 

He was the author of “ A ~— 
“ 


History of Malvern,” 8vo. 1817; 
General History of Worcester,” 8vo. 


1819; ‘* Biographical Illustrations of 
Worcestershire, including Lives of Per- 
sons, natives or residents, eminent for 
piety or talent: to which is added, a List 
of living Authors of the County.” 8vo. 
1820. This work was originally intended 
to form a part of the History of Worces- 
ter, but was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to form a separate volume. It 
was favourably reviewed in the Gent. 
Mag. for 1820, p. 609. Mr. Chambers 
afterwards removed to Norwich, where 
he published, “* A General History of 
the County of Norfoik,”’ in two 8vo. vols, 
1829, noticed in Gent. Mag. vol. xcrx, 
i. p.601. He was also the author of nu- 
merous contributions, chiefly anonymous 
or under feigned names, to periodical and 
other works. Mr. Chambers | employed 
his leisure in illustrating some copies of 
his own and other works with neat draw- 
ings of Portraits, by his own hand. 
Henry Sincieton, Ese. 

Sept. 15. At the house of his friend 
Mr. Simpson, at Kensington Gore, aged 
73, Henry Singleton, Esq. of Charles- 
street, St. James’s. 

_ This gentleman had been for some 
time, we imagine, the oldest living exhi- 


bitor at the Royal Academy, and.at other 
institutions connected with the fine arts. 

His works, if they did not reach the 
highest point of merit, always evinced the 
possession of great knowledge, talents, 
and refinement. No man composed with 
more facility, and no man’s compositions 
were more generally pleasing. He lately 
completed an extensive series of cabinet 
pictures, illustrative of Shakspeare; an 
effort which, at his time of life, was 
exceedingly creditable to his powers, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, speaking of Luca 
Giordano, expresses surprise that, con- 
sidering his numerous qualifications, he 
had not made himself ‘‘a great man in 
art.” The same may be said of Mr, 
Singleton. The cause probably was, 
that, having many years ago formed a 
certain style, and established certain prin- 
ciples of design, light and shade, and 
colouring, he thenceforward painted en- 
tirely from his own conceptions and 
recollections, without any further refer- 
ence to those sources of excellence which 
the intense and never-ending study of 
nature can alone supply. Although his 
forte lay in works of imagination, Mr. 
Singleton occasionally painted portraits : 
his group of the Royal Academicians, 
sitting in the council chamber of Somer- 
set house, under the presidency of Mr. 
West, attracted much attention at the 
time it was produced, and has been en- 
graved by Mr. Bestland. 

Mr. Singleton was in easy circum- 
stances, the result of his industrious and 
moderate habits. The unaffected sim- 
plicity of his manners, and the kindness 
of his disposition, had endeared him to a 
large circle of friends. (Ltt. Gazette.) 


Mr. ABRAHAM SAUNDERS. 

ug. 2. In Mill-street, Lambeth-walk, 
at the advanced age of 91, Abraham Saun- 
ders, the celebrated showman. 

Saunders, from his youth, was brought 
up to the profession which he followed 
through life with alternate successions of 
good and ill fortune. His father attended 
fairs, and the son was then considered 
one of the most proficient in his art as a 
voltigeur and rider. His figure and ap- 
pearance were at that time much in his 
favour. At his father's death he took up 
his line of business, and his success was 
so great, that his troop of horses and 
company became the most noted at all 
the fairs in the country. His misfor- 
tunes, however, were numerous. He 
suffered severely on the destruction by 
fire of the theatre at Wellclose-square. 
When on his way to Ireland, at the time 
that King George 1V. was at Dublin 
(upon which occasion be had the honour 
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to have entrusted to him the conveyance 
of the Hanoverian horses, and which 
were safely landed), he lost his entire 
company, and splendid stud of horses, 
which were shipwrecked in a dreadful 
storm in the Irish Channel. He met 
with other adverse circumstances in his 
speculations, by which he became re- 
duced to great extremities. Finally he 
obtained a precarious subsistence by pen- 
ny exhibitions (commonly called gaffs). 
These, however, he was eventually com- 
pelled to give up, having been called up at 
some police offices for transgressing the 
law. He latterly lived in a retired way, 
but was attended by his widow, nearly 90 
years of age, and to whom he had been 
married about 70 years, with the most 
affectionate anxiety; and he was some- 
times seen riding about the town in a 
low pony-chaise, drawn by a shelty, wear- 
ing a coat made of a bearskin. 

Poor Saunders was a man of peculiarly 
eccentric and irascible temper ; but he 
had the credit of having fostered into life 
some of the greatest stars who have 
adorned the stage. Edmund Kean, 
when he left his father, was adopted by 
Saunders, and from his peculiar agility 
played clown in his company for many, 
months. Kean left Saunders to engage 
with Richardson. Mr. W. West, the 
comedian, husband of the celebrated 
tragic actress of that name, was brought 
into notice by Saunders. Mr. Ducrow 
was originally also his eléve and protegé. 

Among his eccentricities were the fol- 
lowing : if in rehearsal or on the stage 
any of his actors or actresses offended 
him, be would take a handful of money 
out of his pocket, and, flinging it at the 
offender, exclaim “ you, take that.” 

During the period of his prosperity he 
would never allow his daughter, whe was 
well educated, and possessed a refinement 
of manner and great personal attractions, 
to perform, but she was to be seen placed 
in front of his temporary theatre at fairs, 
he considering that a suflicient attraction. 
A singular good fortune attended the 
young lady. She married a highly re- 
spectable merchant, who became en- 
amoured of her from seeing her in her 
theatrical display. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Drogheda, the Rev. Charles Lucas 
Reade, M.A. brother of the late Rev. 
Sir William Reade, Bart. of Tomgrany 
rectory, co. Clare. 

July 26. At Slaugham, Sussex, in 
his 70th year, the Rev. Robert Ellison, 
Rector of that parish, and of South Ease, 
and Prebendary of Wolverhampton, He 
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was formerly Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1791, M.A. 1794, was presented to 
Slaugham in 1800, by Mrs. A. Sergison, 
and to South Ease in 1805. 

July 30. At Wisbech, at an ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. James Foulkes, 
of Welchpool, Montgomeryshire, for- 
merly Curate of East Winch, Norfolk. 
He was of Magdalen coll. Camb. B.A. 
1788. Arriving at Wisbech late in the 
evening, he walked out, fell into the river 
near the bridge, and was drowned. His 
body was not found until four days after, 
about two miles from the place he fell in. 
At an inquest, no other evidence was 
elicited than that it was an unaccountable 
accident. He was buried in the church- 
yard at Wisbech. 

Aug.!. Atthe house of his father-in- 
law, Mr. W. Barker, of Benet-st. Cam- 
bridge, aged 60, the Rev. Robert Las- 
celles, Vicar of Chrishall, Essex. He 
was of Christ's coll. Cambridge, B.A. 
1822, and was collated to Chrishall in 
1832, by the Bishop of London. 

Aug. 4. The Rev. Francie Lunn, 
Vicar of Butleigh, Somerset. He was 
of St. John’s coll. Cambridge, B.A, 
1818, as a Senior Optime, M.A. 1821, 
and was presented to his living in 1828, 
by the Hon. and Rey. G. Neville Gren. 
ville. 

Aug. 6. At Basingstoke, aged 43, 
the Rey. Edward Wanstall, formerly for 
many years Curate of Upton Grey, and 
late of Cliddesden with Farleigh, Hants. 
He entered as a commoner of Queen’s 
coll. Oxford, in 1826; and graduated 
B.A. 1820, M.A. 1822. He was a firm 
and zealous advocate of the North Hants 
Church Missionary Association. 

Aug. 7. At Sandhurst, near Glou. 
cester, the Rev. William Frederick Man- 
sel, Vicar of that parish and Ashel- 
worth. He was the eldest son of the 
late Rt. Rev. Wm. Lord Mansel, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bristol. He was of 
Trinity coll. Cambridge, B. A. 1819, 
M.A. 1822, and was collated to both his 
churches in 1819, by his father. 

4ug.9. At Petrockstow Parsonage, 
Devon, aged 84, the Rev. John Dowell, 
for fifty years Rector of Martinhoe. 

The Rev. Joah Furey, Vicar of 
Fordingbridge, Hampshire. He was 
formerly Fellow of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1798, 
M.A. 1801; and by which Society he 
was presented to his living in 1815. 

Aug. 10. At Firth Gill house, York- 
shire, aged 85, the Rev. Dugald Portman, 
M.A. He wasa pupil of the Rev. R. 
Heber, M.A. of Thornton-le-beans, near 
Northallerton. 
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Aug. 15. At Long Sutton vicarage, 
Somerset, aged 42, the Rev. James 
Nurse, late of Lymington, in the same 
county. 

Aug. 18. Aged 85, the Rev. Thomas 
Parke, Rector of Statherne, Leicester- 
shire. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge, where he 

uated B.A. 1775, as third Wrangler, 

-A. 1778; and he was presented to his 
living by that Society in 1783. 

Aged 83, the Rev. Francis Jenkins, 
M.A. for fifty years Vicar of St. Cle- 
ment’s Cornwall (in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor). 

Aug. 19. The Rev. Bourchier Wil- 
liam Wrey, for fifty-four years Rector of 
Coombinteignhead, Devon ; thirty-eight 
years Rector of Tawstock, in the same 
county; and for fifty years Perpetual 
Curate of Temple Grafton, Cornwall; 
uncle to Sir Bourchier Wrey, Bart. He 
was the second son of Sir Bourchier the 
Sth Bart. by his second wife Ellen, 
daughter of John Thresher, esq. He 
was formerlyy a Fellow of All Souls’ 
college, Oxford, where he proceeded to 
the degree of M.A. in 1786; and he was 
presented to all his livings by his brother ; 
to the first-named church in 1785; to 
Temple Grafton in 1789; and to Taw- 
stock in 1801. He married Sophia, daugh- 


ter and coheiress of George Bethell, esq. 


of Bradford, Wilts. He is succeeded 
in the rectory of Tawstock by his nephew, 
the Rev. Henry Bourchier Wrey, M.A 
of Balliol college, Oxford. 

At Great Oakley rectory, Essex, 
aged 45, the Rev. John Saunders, Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Colches- 
ter, to which office he was elected 13th 
May, 1835, on the death of the Rev. E. 
Crosse. 

Aug. 20. At Arborfield, Berks, aged 
86, the Rev. Henry Hodgkinson, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1782; and was 
presented to Arborfield (which is in the 
patronage of Lord Braybrooke) in 1797. 

Aug. 21. At Elmdon, Essex, aged 55, 
the Rev. Robert Fiske, Rector of Wendon 
Lofts with Elmdon, and Vicar of Great 
Chishall. He was formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge; where 
he graduated B.A. 1804, as third Wrang- 
ler, M.A. 1807, B.D. 1814; was insti- 
tuted to Elmdon in the latter year, and to 
Great Chishall in 1822, both on the pre- 
sentation of J. Wilkes, esq. 

At Wells, aged 85, the Rev. Henry 
Gould, Canon Residentiary of that ca- 
thedral, for fifty-nine years Rector of 
of East Chinnock Somersetshire; Vicar 
of East Pennard, in the same county, and 
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of Pucklechurch, Gloucestershire. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, M.A. 
1780 ; was presented to the first-named 
church in that year, by Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, collated to East Pennard in 
1790 by Bishop Moss, and presented to 
Pucklechurch in 1827 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells. 

Aug. 25. At Ross, aged 64, the Rev. 
Thomas Underwood, Canon Residentiary 
of Hereford, Rector of Ross, Vicar of 
Upton Bishop, and a magistrate for the 
county. He was of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1796; was collated to the 
rectory of Ross (the net income of which 
in 1831 was 1284/.) in 1801 by Bishop 
Butler, and to the prebend of Wellington, 
(netincome 309/.) by Bishop Cornewall ; 
and was presented to Upton Bishop (net 
income 708/.) in 1831 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford. 

Aug. 27. Aged 76, the Rev. William 
Benson, D.D. Rector of Hampton Poyle 
and South Weston, Oxfordshire, and Vi- 
car of Ashby Legers, Northamptonshire. 
He was formerly a Fellow of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 
1786, B.D. 1797, D.D. 1820; he served 
the office of Proctor in that university in 
1796 ; was presented to Ashby Legers in 
1785, by Joseph Ashley, esq.; and to 
Hampton Poyle and South Weston by 
his college in 1801. 

At Haxey, Lincolnshire, aged 66, 
the Rev. William Knight, for twenty- 
nine years Minister of that parish. 
During that period he had never been 
one Sabbath absent from his flock. 
He has left a widow (sister to Mr. 
Jones, of Savile-street, Hull) and a 
large family, to lament their loss. 

Aug. 29. At East Allington, Devon- 
shire, aged 43, the Rev. William Wells, 
4 fifty-nine years Rector of that pa- 
rish. 

Aug. 31. At Leamington, the Rev. 
Henry Charles Eaton, M.A. of St. John’s 
coll. Cambridge ; third son of Richard 
Eaton, esq. ot Stetchworth, Cambridge- 
shire. 

Sept. 1. At his father’s, Ailstones 
Hill, aged 44, the Rev. James George, 
- Curate of Home Lacy, Hereford - 
shire. 

Sept.18. At Bath, aged 42, the Rev. 
Ames Hellicar, Minor Canon of Bristol, 
and Vicar of Fivehead with Swell, Somer- 
setshire. He was the last surviving son of 
Joseph Hellicar, esq. of the Dock-house, 
Bristol ; he entered as a commoner of Tri- 
nity coll. Oxf. in 1816; took the degree of 
B.A. in 1821, and that of M.A. in 1824; 
and was presented to this living by the 
Dean and Chapter of Bristol in 1832. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 11. At Kensington, Henry Eve- 
lyn Pitfield Sturt Grindall, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. late of Tubney-house, near 
Oxford. 

June 17. In Brunswick-square, aged 
39, Tommander John Hathorne, KR.N. 
(1838.) 

Aug. 3. Richard Gregory, esq. F.R.S. 

Aug. 12. John Harris, esq. of Stoke 
Fleming, Devon, son-in-law to Mr. Sadd, 
of Cambridge. 

Aug. 15. In New Cavendish-st. aged 
67, Licombe John Curtis, esq. father of 
Geo. S. Curtis, esq. of Teignmouth. 

Aug. 19. In Portland-place, the Right 
Hon. Elizabeth Lady Colville, wife of 
Vice-Adm. Lord Colville. She was the 
only daughter of Francis Ford, esq. and 
sister of Sir Francis Ford, Bart. was 
married in 1790, and had issue an only 
daughter, who died in infancy. 

Aug. 19. At Brixton, aged 35, Sarah, 
wife of John Henry Linton, esq. of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Aug. 21. In Vauxhall-walk, Charles 
Arnold Doveton, esq. of the Bengal Army. 

R. T. Taynton, esq. of Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 

Aug. 22. Aged 52, Alexander Grant, 
esq. of Crutched-friars and Newington- 
green. j 

In Doughty-st. aged 62, James Silver, 


esq. 

Ke Peckham, aged 76, Charlotte Chris- 
tiana, widow of Alex. Corson, esq. of 
Brentford. 

Auy. 24. Aged 77, Joseph Flight, esq. 
of the firm of Flight, Barr, and Barr, 
china manufacturers, Worcester. 

Aug. 25. In Baker-st. aged 71, Sarah, 
widow of Robert Osborne, esq. Recorder 
of Hull, and dau. of the late John Jar- 
ratt, esq. of that place. 

Aug. 26. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, aged 
83, Alexander Fraser, esq. 

Aug. 27. At the Manchester and Bol- 
ton Hotel, Manchester-square, aged 27, 
Andrew Di Borgo Leslie Christie, esq. 
R.N. only surviving son of Gen. Sir Ar- 
chihald Christie, Bart. 

Aug. 28. At his son's house, at Stock- 
well, aged 87, Thomas Gribble, esq. for- 
merly one of the principal clerks of the 
Bank of England. 

Aged 53, James Wilson, esq. of High- 
bury-terrace, and St. John-street. 

Aug. 29. At Brompton, aged 67, Tho- 
mas Payler, esq. eldest son of the late 
Thomas Watkinson Payler, esq. of lleden, 
near Canterbury. 

At Greenwich, aged 67, John Samuel 
August, esq. late of Honduras. 

Aug. 30. At Hans-place, aged 30, Jas. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XII. 
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Solomon Treasure, esq. of the Stamp 
and Tax Office, Somerset-house. 

In Soho-square, aged 34, Samuel Ar- 
rowsmith, esq. youngest son of the late 
Aaron Arrowsmith, esq. r 

Aged 78, Solomon Polack, e3q. an 
eminent artist and continual exhibitor in 
the Royal Academy during balf a century. 

In New Boswell-court, aged 41, Mr. 
George Smith, for 20 years the faith- 
ful clerk of Charles Purton Cooper, esq. 
one of her Majesty’s counsel. 

Aug. 31. In Wimpole-st. Emma, last 
surviving dau. of the late Capt. Dolling. 

Sept. 1. At Hammersmith, aged 36, 
W. F. Le Maitre, esq. eldest son of P. 
T. Le Maitre, esq. of Raven’s-place, 
Hammersmith. Mr. Le Maitre accom- 
panied Lord Nugent to the Ionian Islands, 
but was obliged to return to this country 
on account of the illness of his wife. He 
was at the time of his lamented death the 
senior reporter of the Morning Chronicle. 

Eliza, wife of John George Children, 
esq. of the British Museum. 

Aged 21, William Reid, eldest son of 
John Innes, esq. of Kensington-sq. 

Joseph Hargrave, esq. of the Ord- 
nance Office, Tower. 

Sept. 2. Martha, wife of David D. 
Inglis, esq. of Devonshire-place. 

In Cambridge-st. Connaught-square, 
aged 15 months, Cecil Fitzroy, son 
of Col. Cecil Bishopp, C.B. of the llth 
foot. 

At Greenwich, aged 90, Mary, widow 
of Vice- Adm. Christopher Mason. 

Sept.3. _ Clara, wife of George Cowie, 
of Long Acre, esq. 

Sept. 4. In , Elizabeth, 
wife of H. Perronet Briggs, esq. R.A. 
dau. of the late Thomas Alderson, esq. 
of Durham. 

Sept. 8. At Burton-crescent, Lucy, 
wife of the Rev. George Hamilton, 
Minister of Christ church, Bloomsbury. 

At Peckham-road, at the house of her 
father James R. Hardy, esq. Margaret 
Penwarne, wife of the Rev. J. Sumner 
Brockhurst, of the Collegiate School, 
Camberwell. 

At Manchester-st. aged 72, Anne, 
wife of C. F. Sorensen, esq. of Bath. 

In Clarges-st. aged 78, Anne, widow 
of Francis Pym, esq. of the Hazells, 
Beds. 

Sept. 9. At Hackney, in her 80th 
year, Miss Zillah Taylor. 

Sept. 10. At Tavistock-st. Ann, 
wife of ‘I’. Delacourt, esq. of the Cus- 
toms, and late of Kennington, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Robert Carru- 
thers, esq. Surgeon R.N. 

Sept. 11. At Kensington, the wife of 
Gen, Sir John Fraser, G.C. H. 

3K 
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Sept. 14. At Balham, aged 80, Colo- 
nel Gaitskell. 

In Argyll-st. Leonora, wife of Henry 
Moseley, esq. of St. James’s-st. 

Sept. 15. In Clapham-crescent, Jane, 
widow of Thomas Child, esq. of Streat- 


At Montague-pl. Miss Hadassah Lee, 
dau. of the late John Lee, esq. of Lew- 
isham. 

Sept. 16. At the residence of her 
nephew, John Smith, esq. Glebe House, 
Camberwell, Charlotte, widow of Richard 
Wyatt, esq. of Court Wick, near Arundel. 

At Clifton-st. Finsbury, aged 65, 
Thomas Simpson, esq. 

Sept.17. In Tavistock-st. Capt. J. 
Pym Johnston, half-pay unatt. late of 
2ist Fusileers. 

Sept. 20. At Greenwich Hospital, 
Vice-Adm., Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart. 
G.C.B. Governor of that establishment ; 
of whom a memoir will be given here- 
after. ‘ Eminent for that judgment and 
self-possession, without which deeds of 
honour and arms are seldom achieved ; 
perpetually awake to the various duties of 
his command; anxious for the improve- 
ment of the service to which he had de- 
voted himself ; equal to every difficulty 
which it could present, yet not above its 
most trivial details; detecting with in- 
tuitive facility whatever might require 
correction, and applying the due remedy ; 
passing readily from the sharpest reproof 
to the very gentleness of human nature 
in her best forms; always mindful of 
those who had shared with him the toils 
and perils of warfare, or were otherwise 
deserving of encouragement; Sir Thomas 
Hardy will descend to posterity as one of 
the truest models in that profession to 
which the state is so much indebted for 
its security, its wealth, and its renown. 

“R, H. G. 21 Sept. zs. Cc.” 


Beps.—Sept. 9. At Ampthill, Ed. 
ward Chapman, esq. of the firm of Messrs, 
Arrowsmith and Chapman, Devonshire. 
st. Queen-sq. 

Berks.—Aug. 24. At Sunning Hill, 
in his 60th year, Michie Forbes, esq. of 
Sillwood, Berks, and Crimond, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Sept. 8. Anne, wife of John Hall 
Barnett, esq. of Faringdon. 

CaMBRIDGE.—4ug. 27. In the Col. 
lege, Ely, Barbara Anne, wife of the 
Rev. S. Smith. 

Sept.7. At Thorney Abbey, aged 30, 
Elizabeth, wife of William Whitting, esq. 
leaving a young family. 

CornwaLL.—Aug, 18, At Bodmin, 
Edward Pearce, esq, solicitor, and one of 
the aldermen of the borough. 
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Aug. 23. At Truro, aged 83, Eliza, 
relict of Peter Pender, esq. of Moreton 
House, Redruth. 

CuMBERLAND.—Aug. 30. At Mary- 
port, at an advanced age, the relict of 
the Rev. Henry Nicholson, Rector of 
Moresby. 

Dersy.—Aug. 26. At Bakewell, 
aged 26, Ellen, wife of the Rev. Leo- 
nard Slater. 

Devon.—Aug. 16. At Stoke, near 
Exeter, aged 27, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. J. L. Popbam, of Chilton, Wilts. 

Aug. 21. At Totnes, Daniel Ferard, 
esq. late of Queen-sq. Westminster. 

dug. 22. At Exeter, aged 76, John 
Hart, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Mambury, aged 85, 
Jane, relict of Nicholas Donnithorne 
Arthur, esq. of St. Columb, Cornwall. 

Aug. 29. In Exeter, Capt. T. T. 
Gillott, formerly of Brussels, and late of 
Chard. 

Aug. 30. At Modbury, aged 72, Ri- 
chard Perring, esq. 

Aug. 31. Aged 67, Richard Rodd, 
esq. solicitor, for upwards of twenty-five 
years Clerk to the Board of Commis- 
sioners in Devonport. 

Sept. 11. At Heavitree, Mary Jane, 
youngest dau, of the Rev. John Warren, 


Sept. 12. At Exeter, aged 69, Ann, 
relict of John Powning, esq. 

Sept. 14. “At Teignmouth, Margaret, 
wife of Thomas Kington, esq. of Charl- 
ton House, Somerset. 

Dorset.—dug. 25. At Weymouth, 
aged 74, Henry Hayes Tizard, esq. 
twice Mayor, and an Alderman of the late 
corporation, and also Town Clerk up- 
wards of twenty years. 

Sept. 5. At Lyme Regis, aged 43, 
John Hingeston, esq. 

Sept.7. At Lyme, aged 70, William 
Pyne, esq. an old inhabitant of that town, 
and a liberal benefactor to the poor. 

Duruam.—Sept. 2, At Chester-le- 
street, James Nelson, esq. a justice of the 
peace for the county. 

Sept.9. At Norton, near Stockton- 
on- Tees, aged 87, William Wilson, esq. 

EssEx.—Aug. 10. At the residence 
of the Rev. Edward Osborn, rectory, 
West Tilbury, aged 63, J. W. Fried- 
mann, esq. of Devonshire-st. Portland- 
place. 

Aug. 11. Aged 64, the wife of Isaac 
Everett, esq. of Wix Lodge. 

Aug. 29. At Walthamstow, aged 66, 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late William 
Bedford, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Thorpe-le-soken, aged 
73, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Shaw 


King, M.A. 
Sept. 7, At Wrabness, H. G. Mason, 
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esq. landing surveyor of her Majesty’s 
Customs at Liverpool, second son of the 
late Captain Mason, of Harwich. 

Sept. 8. At Coopersale, near Epping, 
aged 70, Mundeford Allen, esq. 

Guovucesrer.—July 4. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 83, Sir Francis Henry Drake. 
He assumed the title of baronet after the 
death of Sir Francis Henry Drake, the 
fifth and last baronet of Buckland, co. 
Devon, who died in 1794, when the title 
became extinct (see Courthope’s Extinct 
Baronets, p. 66) ,and has since been revived 
in the family of Fuller-Drake. The per- 
son whose death we record married Anne- 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Maltby, 
esq. (Lodge's Peerage.) 

Aug. 10, At Bristol, James Sharples, 
esq. 

4ug. 13. At Newport, Jane, widow 
of Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart. She was 
the dau. of Peter Lascelles, of Knight’s- 
house, Herts, esq. was married in 1789, 
and left a widow in 1831, having had issue 
Sir Wm. Lascelles Wraxall, the present 
baronet, one other son, and one daughter. 

Aug. 15. At Dunkirk-house, near 
Mincbinbampton, aged 7 weeks, Edward- 
Lloyd, only son of Edward Dalton, esq. 
D.C.L. barrister-at-law. 

Aug. 17. At Bristol Hot-wells, James 
Lucas, esq. of Loampit-hill, near London. 

Aug. 23. At Wootton, near Glouces- 
ter, aged 70, Mary, widow of James Skey, 
esq. late of the Hyde, near Upton-upon- 
Severn. 

Aug. 28. At Clifton, aged 84, John 
Lewis Auriol, esq. late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Aug. 29. At Redland, aged 86, Jacob 
Wilcox Ricketts, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 68, W. 
W. Drake, M.D. 

At Cheltenham, aged 86, Eleanor, re- 
lict of Col. J. Phelp, of Coston-house, 
Leicestershire. 

At Charlton King’s, Edward Ironside, 
esq. of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 

Sept. 1. At the Aust Passage, by the 
upsetting of a small boat, William Craw- 
shay, jun. esq. of Cyfartha Castle, near 
Merthyr Tydvil, and ten other persons. 

Sept. 8. At the residence of her mo- 
ther, on the Haven Banks, near Bristol, 
in her 60th year, Elizabeth, relict of Capt. 
Greenway, R.N. 

Sept. 14. At Clifton, aged 70, Mrs. 
Mary Reid, sister of the late John Reid, 
M.D. of London. 

Hants.—Lately. At Purbrook, near 
Portsmouth, the wife of Captain Charles 
Page, R.N. of H.M. ship Howe. 

At Bullington, the wite of Dr. T. P. 
Weekes, of the Bombay Medical Board, 
daughter of the late James Wickham, esq. 
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At Southampton, aged 84, Charlotte, 
relict of Major Gibbons. 

At Stodham, Henrietta, daughter of 
C. J. Hector, esq. M.P. 

Sept.6. At Southampton, aged 17, 
Anna-Margaretta, only child of John 
Lloyd Wardell, esq. of Hampstead. 

Sept. 8. At Southampton, at the re- 
sidence of her father, Major-Gen. the 
Hon, W. H. Gardner, Ann-Europa, 
widow of ‘Thomas Lewis Gooch, esq. 

HERTroRD.—Sept. 1. _At Royston, 
aged 73, the widow of the Rev. Mr. Pen- 
nington, Rector of Bassingbourn, 

Sept. 9. Anne, widow of S. Black- 
well, esq. of Sarratt Hall, daughter of the 
late J. Finch, esq. of Redheath. 

Sept. 11. At Beech Hill, near Barnet, 
Amelia, wife of Digby C. Wrangham, 
esq. M.A. 

Sept. 16. At Cheshunt, aged 27, Har- 
riet, fifth daughter of the late John Cross, 
esq. of Charterhouse-square. 

Huntincpon.—4ug. 24. At Orton 
Longueville, aged 40, the Rt. Hon. Eliza- 
beth-Henrietta, Countess of Aboyne, 
sister to the Marquess of Conyng- 
ham. She was the eldest daughter of 
Henry, first Marquess Conyngham, by 
Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph Denison, esq. 
and was married to the Earl of Aboyne 
(then Lord Strathavon) in 1826. Her 
ladyship, who has died without issue, was 
a most amiable and talented lady. 

Aug.25. At St. Neot’s, aged 37, Ne- 
vile Day, esq. Clerk of the Peace for the 
county of Huntingdon. 

Kent.—June 18. At Rochester, aged 
68, George Stephenson Wintour, esq. re- 
tired Commander R.N. (1824). 

July 12. At Broadstairs, aged 65, Capt. 
George Wastell Hooper, R.N. He was 
made Lieut. 1800, served seven years in 
the Neptune, and was in command of the 
quarter-deck at the great victory of Tra- 
falgar. He was promoted to be Com. 
mander 1808; appointed to the Raleigh 
brig 1810, and made Post Captain 1817. 

Aug. 20. At Stone House, near Broad- 
stairs, Josias Du Pré Alexander, esq. a 
Director of the East India Company. 

Aug. 21. Aged 43, William John Wil- 
lett, esq. of Margate, and formerly of 
Essex-street, Strand. 

Aug. 22. At Charing, aged 41, Edward 
Honywood, esq. of Sibton, Kent. 

dug. 26. At Margate, in her 70th year, 
the relict of Benjamin Kidman, esq. She 
has bequeathed large sums of money to 
various charities; among the rest to the 
Kent and Canterbury Hospital, 500/. ; 
Bedford Lunatic Asylum, 500/.; London 
Truss Society, 100/.; Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, 500/.; School for the Blind, 
500/.; Philanthropic Institution, Lon. 
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don, 500/.; Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, 
10001.; Free Hospital, London, 500/. ; 
Refuge for the Destitute Asylum, 5001. ; 
London Fever Hospital, 500/.; Margate 
Philanthropic Institution, 200/.; Female 
Orphan Asylum, 500/. Also the interest 
of 3507. Consols to the nine old women 
at Drapers’, and the interest of 2,500/. 
Consols to poor seamen of Margate, and 
their widows, to be paid annually at 
Christmas, under the direction of the fol- 
lowing trustees :— Messrs. C. Kidman, J. 
Waddington, W. Brooke, A. Newby, and 
T.S. Rowe. After handsome legacics 
to numerous distant relatives, the deceased 
has also given to her medical attendant, 
Mr. Waddington, 500/. ; and the like sum 
to each of her three executors—viz. Mr. 
C. Kidman, of Margate, Miss Doorne, 
of Ash, and Mr. W. Brooke, solicitor, to 
the two former of whom she has bequeath- 
ed all the residue of her large property. 

Aug. 28. Aged 84, Lydia Catharine, 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Nance, Rector 
of Great Chart and Harbledown. 

Aug. 29. At Ramsgate, aged 79, Re- 
becca, wife of George Emmett, esq. of 
Balham Hill. 

Sept. 7. At Dover, Chas. Nattes, esq. 

Sept. 13. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 
72, George Polhill, esq. of Sundridge. 

LeIcesTer.— Auy.22. In her 25th year, 
Matilda, wife of Mr. Blakesley, of Hinck- 
ley, daughter of the Rev. Matthew 
Browne, Vicar of that place. 

Aug. 31. Inher 77th year, much and 
deservedly esteemed by her relatives and 
friends, Jane, relict of the late William 
Hardy, gent. of the Friar-lane, Leicester 
(whose death was recorded in p. 324). 

Lincotn.—Aug 21. Aged 68, John 
Uppleby, esq. of Wootton House. 

Sept. 9. At Lincoln, in her 90th year, 
Anne, dau. of the late Rev. G. Benet, 
Rector of St. Peter at Arches. 

Mippiesex.—Sept. 7. In his 21st year, 
Hugh, third surviving son of James Mont. 
gomery, esq. of Brentford. 

Monmovutu.—At Newport, aged 49, 
J. G. Griffiths, Lieut. and Surgeon of the 
Royal Artillery. 

Norro.k.—Aug. 14, At Yarmouth, 
aged 73, Mrs. Anna Lawton, dau. of the 
late Robert Lawton, esq. of Ipswich. 

Sept. 4. Aged 28, Emma, second dau. 
of the late Rev. James Lee Warner, of 
Walsingham. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Sept. 9. At Peter- 
borough, aged 70, Edward Jenkins, esq. 
formerly of Thorpe Hall, near Peter- 
borough. 

Oxrorp.—At Warborough, aged 72, 
ek White, late of Selborne, Hants, 
niece of the late Rev. Gilbert White. 
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SHROPSHIRE.—Sept.7. Aged 64, S.P. 
Marindiu, esq. of Chesterton. 

Somerset.—Aug. 18. At Clevedon, 
aged 63, John Morgan, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Bath, aged 32, Alfred 
Paul Bowman, esq. 

Lately. Sophia Jane, wife of Henry 
B. Strangways, esq. of Shapwick. 

Sept. 2. At Frome, aged 77, Serjeant 
Bennett, late of the Plymouth Division 
of Marines. He had resided at Frome 
about forty-seven years, and during the 
war enlisted upwards of 1000 men in the 
town, for which service a gratuity of 200/. 
was sent by the Lords of the Admiralty 
to Capt. Morris, who then commanded the 


arty. 
. Sept. 15. At Stoke Court, near Taun- 
ton, in his 50th year, Henry Gordon, esq. 

Starrorp.—Aug. 20. Francis Swin- 
fen, esq. of Lapley Hall. 

SurroLK.—At Westerfield, aged 85, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. W. Betham, late 
of Stonham Aspall, and mother of Sir 
William Betham, Ulster King of Arms. 

Sept. 5. At Gifford House, Wolver- 
hampton, aged 89, Jane, relict of James 
Wheble, of Kensington. ’ 

Aug. 1. At Gorleston, in her 75th 
year, Rhoda, relict of Rev. R. F. How- 
man, of Beccles, Rector of Shipmeadow. 

Surrey.—4ug.27. At Fairmile, Cob- 
ham, aged 68, John Hawes, esq. 

4ug. 31. At Richmond Park, aged 4 
months, Ursula Henrietta, dau. of T. 
Barker Wall, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Carshalton, aged 78, Mary, 
wife of Robert Burra, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Dorking, aged 76, Sarah, 
wifeof John Todhunter, esq. of Brighton. 

Sept. 6. At Nutwood Lodge, Gatton, 
aged 72, Lady Jemima Helena, wife of 
Count John Charles Bentinck, and aunt 
to the Earl of Athlone. She was the 
eldest daughter of Frederick 6th Earl of 
Athlone, was married in 1785, and left a 
widow in 1833, having had issue William 
Count Bentinck, Chamberlain to the 
King of Holland, Charles and Henry, 
both Lieut.-Cols. in the Coldstream 
Guards, and one daughter. 

Sept.10. Aged 41, Eleonora Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rey. W. H. Vernon, Rector 
of Carshalton. 

Sept. 14. At Norwood, aged 32, the 
Hon. Henry Cornewall Devereux, eldest 
son of Viscount Hereford. 

Sept. 17. At Richmond, aged 70, the 
Right. Hon. Amabel Elizabeth dowager 
Countess of Pomfret. She was the el- 
dest dau. of Sir Richard Borough, Bart. 
by the Hon, Anua Maria Lake, sister to 
Viscount Lake ; was married in 1823 to 
Thomas William 4th avd late Earl 
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Pomfret, who died in 1833, leaving by 
her ladyship the present Viscount, ano- 
ther son, and two daughters. In 1834 
= os the Rev. Wm. Thorpe, 

Sussex.—Aug. 24. At Crowlink, 
Lieut. Daniel Leary, R.N. 

Aug. 26. At Brighton, aged 15, Anne, 
eldest dau. of H. J. Adeane, esq. of Ba- 
braham, Camb. 

Aug. 29. At Worthing, aged 76, David 
Brandon, esq. 

Sept.7. At Brighton, aged 76, Solomon 
Aloof, esq. of Leman-street, Goodman’s 
fields. 

Sept. 16. At Bognor, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Denny, and dau. of the 
late Thomas Grant, esq. of Soberton. 

At Brighton, aged 78, Robert Hawgood 
Crew, esq. 

Warwick.—Aug. 1. At Solihull, aged 
75, Judd Harding, esq. surgeon, only 
surviving son of Judd Harding, esq. of 
that place. 

Aug. 18. At Leamington, Mary, second 
dau: of the late Archibald Speirs, esq. 
of Elderslie, N.B. 

4ug. 27. At the vicarage, Kenilworth, 
aged 4 months, Charles Augustus, infant 
son of the Hon. and Rey. Montagu 
Villiers, and nephew to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, 

At Leamington, aged 43, Nathaniel 
Littlefield, esq. of New York. 

Lately. After a few weeks’ illness, in 
his 69th year, the Rev. E. Peach, Roman 
Catholic Priest of Birmingham. 

Sept. 4. At Leamington, Thomas 
Gower Vibart, esq. Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Sept. 6. At Leamington, aged 34, 
John Spedding, second son of John 
es esq. of Mirehouse, Cumber- 
and. 

Sept. 10. At Kenilworth, aged 56, 
Christian, dau. of the late Matthew Wil- 
cox, esq. 

Sept, 17. At Leamington, in her 29th 
year, Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
James Young, esq. of Kingerby Hall, 
Line. 

Wixts.—Sept. 18. Aged 83, at the 
Rectory, Trowbridge, Lady Mary, widow 
of the late Andrew Berkeley Drummond, 
Esq. of Cadlands, Hants. She was 
daughter of John, 2d Earl of Egmont, 
by his second wife Catharine (Compton) 
Baroness Arden, sister to the 7th and 
8th Earls of Northampton ; was married 
in 1781; and left a widow in 1833, having 
had issue the present Andrew Robert 
Drummond, of Cadlands, esq. who married 
Lady Elizabeth Manners, eldest daughter 
of the Duke of Rutland, and has a nu- 
merous family; Lt.-Col. W. C. Drum- 
mond ; and two daughters, married to the 
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Rev. F. Fulford and the Rev. H. Per- 
ceval., 

WoRCESTERSHIRE, — Aug. 20. At 
Bromsgrove, aged 76, Mrs. Mary Tayler, 
dau. of the late Rev. John ‘Tayler, Vicar 
of Winchcombe, Glouc. 

YorksHirE.—Aug. 24. At the house 
of his uncle Richard Jennings, esq. 
Driffield, aged 25, Mr. Charles Hyde 
Pearson, only son of Sir William Hyde 
Pearson, Clapham, Surrey. 

Aug. 28. Abigail, widow of Mr. John 
Wilson, solicitor, dau. of the late Cuthbert 
Brodrick, esq. Hull. 

Aug. 30. At York, Edward, eldest 
son of the late Edward Prest, esq. of that 
city, brother to Samuel Prest, esq. of 
Stapleford Lodge, Camb. 

Sept. 3. At York, aged 57, Anna Re- 
becca Bowman, daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Bowman, Preb. of Lincoln, 
Rector of Craike, and Vicar of Hessle. 

Sept. 19. At Hull, Richard Ward 
Gleadow, esq. late of Hornsea. 

Wates.—Aug: 18. At Dolgelley, in 
her 43d year, Catharine, widow of the 
Rev. George Griffith, Vicar of Llangwm, 
Denbighshrre. 

Aug, 23. At Swansea, in his 82d year, 
Thomas Jenkin, esq. of Stowting Court, 
Kent, and Godmanchester, near Hunt- 
ingdon. For upwards of thirty years be 
held a confidential situation in the foreign 
department of the General Post-office, 
London. 

Aug. 27. At Swansea, Henry Mundy, 
esq. late of Raven-hill. 

Sept. 9. At Dan y Graig, near Crick- 
owel, Breconshire, aged 25, William Lo- 
gan Elmslie, esq. eldest son of the late 
John Elmslie, esq. of Windsor, and of 
Jamaica. 

ScorLanp.—At Aberdeen, Capt. Do 
nald, unatt. 

Aug. 6. At Edinburgh, William Bell, 
esq. Advocate, author of the ‘‘ Dictionary 
and Digest of the Law of Scotland.” He 
was admitted Advocate in 1824. 

Auy.29. Near Glasgow, Thomas Sten- 
house, esq. 

IneELanpD. — Lately. At Waterford, 
Capt. A. Congreve, formerly of the 14th 
dragoons. 

At Moy, Ireland, aged 79, the relict of 
the Rev. Dr. Richardson, Rector of 
Clonfecle. 

At Clontarf, in her 86th year, the re- 
lict of the Rev. T. Thompson, Dean of 
Killala, at the period of the French inva- 
sion in 1798. 

Aug. 18. At Bellarence, aged 69, Julia, 
relict of Marcus Gage, esq. 

Aug. 31. From the accidental discharge 
of a fowling-piece, aged 14, John, second 
son of Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart. of 
Tourin, co. Waterford, 
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JeRsEY.—Sept. 1. Aged 62, Eliza, 
telict of the Rev. Thos. Watkins, Minor 
Canon and Precentor of Winchester. 

Lately. At St. Helier’s, Frances, wife 
of Kingsmill Pennefather, esq. of Knock- 
inglass, co. Tipperary. 

Inpia.—April 1. At Dacca, Charles 
James Davidson, esq. senior merchant in 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service, 
and of Chiselhurst, Kent. 

April 7. At Moulmein, Capt. Edgar, 
63d regt. 

April 12. On her passage from India, 
Madeline, wife of Lieut. Alex. Hum- 
frays, of the Bengal Artillery ; and on 
the 25th of the same month, Emily, their 
only child. 

April 19. On his passage from Cal- 
cutta, aged 57, Lieut.-Col. John John- 
son, unattached, late of Her Majesty’s 
13th light infantry. This officer had 
served his country for 35 years in every 
quarter of the world, and had been se- 
verely wounded in the Burmese war. He 


was appointed Ensign in the 13th 1804, 


Lieut. 1806, Capt. 1813, and Major 1829. 

May 15. At Calcutta, aged 34, Wil- 
liam-Kerr, second son of Peter Ewart, 
esq. of the Royal Dockyard, Woolwich. 

May .... At Dacca, aged 17, Herbert 
J. Kerr, 3d son of Herbert N. J. Kerr, 
esq. of St. Ann’s, Forfarshire. 

June 5. At Lucknow, aged 21, James 
Keith Forbes, esq. 10th Bengal N. I. 
eldest son of Capt. J. K. Forbes, of Ox- 
ford-terrace, Hyde Park. 

Junel7. At Vellore, Elizabeth Leathes, 
wife of Capt. Henry Prior, 23d Madras 
Inf., daughter of Sir John Mortlock, one 
of her Majesty's Commissioners of Ex. 


cise. 

July 1. At Bombay, aged 36, George 
Rousseau, esq. Examiner in Equity in 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. 


Lately. At Madras, Major Haig, 
34th Light Inf., Officiating Adjutant- 
en, of the Army, eldest son of A. 

ig, esq. of Bath. 

West Inpies.— May 30. In Jamaica, 
Joseph Rawlins Thomas, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. late Special Magistrate and Jus- 
tice of the Peace of the districts of St. 
Mary’s, Trelawney, and Westmorland. 

June 14. On her passage to England 
from Trinidad, aged 20, Jane, wife of 
Thornton Warner, esq. of that island. 

June 23. At Jamaica, aged 24, Har- 
riet, wife of John Shaw, esq. Manager 
of the Colonial Bank, Montego Bay. 

Lately. At Jamaica, Robert Atthill, 
M.D. Staff Assistant Surgeon (1837). 

In Trinidad, Webster Gillman, esq 

July 10. At Demerara, in his 20th 
year, Ensign Henry Wordington Dicken- 
son, of the 76th reg. second surviving son 
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of E. W. Dickenson, esq. of Dosthill- 
house, Warw.— Also, Capt. . Bruce, 
of the same regt. which he entered as 
Ensign 1828. 

July 14. In Barbadoes, the Hon. Joshua 
Bushell Nurse, Member of Her Majesty’s 
Council in that island. 

Aug. 10. At sea, John, second son of 
John Turnbull, esq. Colonial Secretary at 
Trinidad. 

AsroaD. — Jan. 20. At Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, Major John 
Campbell, Capt. 51st foot. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign in that regiment 1804, 
— 1807, Capt. 1816; brevet Major 
1 ° 

Feb. 5. Major Fitzgerald, h. p. Glen- 
garry Fencibles, Town Major of King- 
ston, Upper Canada. 

Feb. 20. At Whampoa (near Canton), 
H. T. Yates, esq. second officer of the 
ship Lord William Bentinck, youngest 
son of the late J. Yates, esq. of Peel- 
hall, Lancashire. 

May 30. At sea, Major William Kil- 
lekelly, Capt. 36th foot. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign in that regiment 1805, 
a 1806, Captain 1813, brevet Major 


June 1. Atthe Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 20, Edward, youngest son of the 
Rey. John Bickersteth, Rector of Sap- 
cote, Leic. accidentally killed by the dis- 
charge of his gun. e was recently a 
member of the University of Cambridge. 

June 4. On his passage home from 
New South Wales, aged 28, George- 
Fournier, fourth son of Robert Gore, 
esq. of Walthamstow. 

June 21. At Vienna, in his 77th 
year, J. Ranken, esq. formerly of the 
Bengal Military Service, and of Upper 
Wimpole-st. 

Lately. At sea, Capt. John Gray, 
89th regt. in which he was appointed 
Ensign 1809, Lieut. 1811, Capt. 1826. 
He was present at Waterloo. 

At Gibraltar, Francis Leigh, M.D. 
Surgeon 60th regt. He was appointed 
Assist. Surgeon 1808, Surgeon [813 

At Gibraltar, Assistant-Surgeon John 
Bell, Staff cae). 

At Sydney, N. South Wales, Surgeon 
James Andrew Dumoulin, 50th regt. in 
which he was appointed Assist. Surgeon 
1804, Surgeon 1810. 

At Antwerp, yx 57, Lydia, eldest 
dau. of the late John Barrow, esq. of 
London. 

July 4, At Madeira, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. J. Robinson, Rector of St. 
Dennis and Naburn, York, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Otter, Preb. 
of York, and Rector of Bothal, Nor- 
thumberland, 





1839.] 


July 6. At Coppet, near Geneva, aged 
73, Capt. James Tweedale, late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

July 7. At Madeira, in her 20th 
year, Emily Margaret, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Shore, granddaughter of the 
Rev. R. Twopeny, Rector of Little 
Casterton, Rutland. 

At Frankfort-sur-le-Main, aged 39, 
George Acland Barbor, esq. of Freming- 
ton-house, Devon. 

July 19. At Paris, Jane T. Wilson, 
eldest dau. of James Wilson, esq. Chief 
Justice, Mauritius, 

July 26. At Paris, Catharine, wife 
of S. N. May, esq. formerly Judge of 
the Supreme Court at Mauritius. 

Aug. 2. At Paris, aged 17, Louisa- 
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Charlotte Yea, second and youngest dau. 
of Robert Grant, esq. of Monymusk, 
ey " P 

t Ostend, aged 15, Jeramina Bryan, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Bryan, 

Aug. 5. At Naples, Bernard Brocas, 
esq. of Wokefield Park, Berks, and 
Beaurepaire, Hants. He was formerly 
a Gentleman Commoner of Pembroke 
college, Oxford. He formed a ve 
large collection of ancient armour, whic 
was sold a few years ago at the Queen's 
Bazaar, Oxford-street. — 

Aug. 9. At the residence of W. R. 
Harris, esq. Oporto, in his 27th year, 
Edward, only son of Samuel Foot, esq. 
of Salisbury. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 3 to Sept. 24, 1839, 


Christened. Buried. 


Males 594 1,; 
Females G13 $1207 


Males 


Females 494 


Whereof have died under two years old,..302  f 30 and 40 


toy § 1001 Fi 


60 
70 
80 


5 and 10 60 and 
2 J 10 and 20 39] 70 and 
S )20 and 30 72) 80 and 
Si 
40 and 50 96 


2and 5 115] 50 and 
, 48 


90 
90 and 100 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Sept. 20. 


Oats. 
d 


Wheat. 
s. a 
7 


Barley. 
bi &® @2ha 
6138 6 | 26 


. 


Peas. 
s d. 
41 6 


Beans. 
s d. 
42 1 


Rye. 
a 4d. 
44 0 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 19. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. Os. to 3. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 2s. to 4/. 4e. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 23. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 4/. 15s,—Straw, I/. 18s. to 27. 4s.—Clover, 4/. 5s. to 61. Os. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 23. 

I i catiscnceencences 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
Mutton.............0...48. 4d. to 5s. 
| Serre 4s. 4d. to 5s. 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 


2d. 
Od. 
6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
6d. 


5s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 23, 
Beasts 40. Calves 160 
Sheep and Lambs 27,360 Pigs 640 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 23. 


Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 24s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. Od. Yellow Russia, 50s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 











"PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 222. 


185..——Kennet and Avon, 28..——Leeds and Liverpool, 
——Rochdale, 112——-London Dock Stock, 644. 3 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 187.——Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, 68.——West Middlesex, 99}. 

Guardian, 36.—— Hope, 5}.——Chartered Gas, 57j. - 
Phoenix Gas, 293. — Independent Gas, 50.—— General United Gas, 39. 


and West India, 107}. 


Ellesmere and Chester, 82.——Grand Junction, 


750.— Regent’s, 12. 
St. Katharine’s, 107.—— East 


Globe Insurance, 1314.—— 
Imperial Gas, 513.— 
Canada 


Land Company, 30.——Reversionary Interest, 135, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From August 26 to September 25, 1839, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
we . [44 to a 6 e L 4 3 


Weather. : Weather. 


e | 
80 |\cloudy ; cloudy 

fair, do. do. 

cloudy, fair y do, rain 
do. do. do. 
rain, cloudy do, fair, rain 
do. do. do. do. 
do. fair do. rain 
do. do. rain do. fair 
do. cloudy do. do. rain 
fair, do.rain y do. do. do. 
cloudy, do. rain, fair 
do, fair r fair, rain 
do. ‘do. 

fair, cloudy ‘do. cloudy 
do. do. 0. do. 

do. do. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 29 to September 26, 1839, both inclusive. 





g 
Zz 


34 per Cent 
1818. 
Long 

Annuities.' 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 





s 














® 





| $32 
i te Raed 
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csooe wot SS] Aug. & Sept. 
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6 pm. 
































J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Gooptvuck, and ARNULL, 


























